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PREFACE 


TO 


THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

In  the  two  former  impressions,  some  account 
was  given  of  the  motives  which  induced  the 
author  of  the  annexed  letters  to  snbmit  any 
part  of  Ins  correspondence  to  tiie  press.  The 
very  flattering  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  since  mentioned  by  certain  of  the 
periodical  journal!  stSy — whose  favourable  opt- 
mom  stamp  a  currency  cm  whatever  has  the 
fortune  to  receive  any  measure  of  their  appito- 
bation^^^vHIl,  it  is  hoped,  be  considered  as 
s6me  juMifiCat^on  of  the  writer's  intentions, 
and  preclude  the  necessity  of  further  apology. 
He  is,  however,  anxious  to  state  that  an  ear- 
nest attention  has  been  applied  to  the  revision 
of  those  points,  which  were  considered  not 
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sufficiently  explicit,  or  which  had  more 
peculiarly  attracted  the  corrective  notice  of 
criticism. 

He  takes  this  opportunity  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  the  practicability  of  an  ex- 
cursion through  the  Holy  Land* 

A  traveller  who  addresses  his  friends 
from  a  remote  quarter  of  the  globe,  naturally 
feels  desirous  to  conceal,  or  at  least  to  ex- 
tenuate most  of  the  severer  difficulties  with 
which  he  has  had  to  contend:  but  on  his 
return]^  it  is  expected  that  his  narrative  should 
contain  a  faithful  representation  of  whatever 
he  has  known  or  seen. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  inevitable  rigours 
of  QuARANTiNB,  Continued  during  a  detention 
which  sometimes  exceeds  six  weeks,  and 
which  may  with  no  great  impropriety  be 
termed  an  imprisonment,  there  are  inconve- 
niences of  a  harsher  nature,  which  the  tourist 
will  do  well  to  reflect  on  before  he  sets  out 
on  his  career.    Every  one  who  contemplates 
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a  journey  through  Syria  and  the  distant  sec- 
tions of  Arabia,  should  be  prepared,  in  the 
military  phrase,  to  '^  rough  it  /'  for  he  will  be 
occasionally  subjected  to  the  extremities  of 
heat  and  thirst,^o  the  varied  privations  of 
hunger  and  disease,— to  make  the  sands  of 
the  desert  his  bed,  and  the  dews  of  Heaven 
his  covering.  Vermine  the  most  loathsome^ 
or  venomous,  will  beset  him  in  almost  all  his 
paths ;  and  in  addition  Xo  many  minor  obstruc- 
tions, he  may  from  time  to  time  be  exposed 
to  the  capricious  tyranny  and  arbitrary  exac- 
tion of  local  authorities.  Finally,  he  is  liable 
to  seizure  by  armed  marauders,  who  sometimes 
strip  their  wretched  victim  of  every  particle  of 
personal  clothings  and  then  turn  him  adrift, — 
a  naked  wanderer  in  a  burning  wilderness ! 

From  this  last  mentioned  severity  the 
writer  of  the  following  pages  was  happily 
exempted.  The  statement  may  however  be 
relied  on  as  very  otherwise  than  overcharged. 
It  is  given  with  no  view  to  exaggerate  the 
hazards  incidental  to  a  pilgrimage  in  Palestine 
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but  solely  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  c^ 
what  he  may  possibly  have  to  encounter, 
should  he  be  induced  to  extend  bis  researches. 
Much  of  the  gratification  derivable  from  such 
a  tour  will  necessarily  depend  on  the  personal 
fgelmg  of  (iie  individual  who  undertakes  it 
Those  who  cannot 

^  Look  on  Ida  with  a  Trojan's  eye,'' 

might  walk  "  indifferent  and  unmoved  *^  over 
the  beautiful  plain  of  the  Troad:  and  such  as 
are  insensible  to  the  charms  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  would  contemplate  in  **  Sion's  Hiir 
only  a  blighted  mountaini  nor  discover  any 
thing  beyond  a  scanty  streamlet  in 

**  SlLOA^ft  BEOOK,  THAT  FLOWED 

Fast  bt  thb  Oracle  of  CUiof ' 
Paris,  June,  18^1. 

%*  Ths  pies^Bt  puiblifisliOD  JbM  be^H  reUrded  by  a 
v&fiety  of  nnexpeoted  incidents*  The  Editor  tmsts  his 
distanee  from  the  fit^M  may  1w  OMisiderod  as-sene  afMlegy 
ler  the  ftw  l^ogrspUp^l  moxn  mUck  appewr  tpwvds  the 
close  of  the  first  volume. 

December  12/1S2K 
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LETTERS  FROM  PALESTINE. 


LETTER  I. 

<  ■ 

To  Si^tS'^^T  E»»T,  Bart. 

Acre,  Aug.  7tb,  18 17* 
Dear  ;E— , 

•  W<£  left  Tripoli  on  the  first  iaiitant,  aooo  after 
inid-4ay,  and,  at  eight  in  the  evening,  arrived  at 
Patrone,  the  only  place,  within  the  compass  of  a  day's 
journey  from  thence,  where  accommodations  of  any. 
kind  can  be  procured.  The  route  is  not  distinguished 
by  any  features  of  striking  interest,  but  has  the  re- 
commendatioti  of  being  carried  in  a  regular  progression 
almost  entirely  by  the  margin  of  the  water. 

About  three  •  or  four  tniles  on  the  northern  side 
of  Patrone,  we  entered  a  valley  in  the  highest  degree 
picturesque— such,  indeed,  as  a  writer  of  romance 
might  del^ht  to  feign :  the  village,  at  its  extremity, 
consists  only  of  a  few  mouldering  tenements,  and  we 
had  some  diiGcull^  in  finding  room  for  ourselves  and 
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baggage,  which  we  at  length  contrived  to  deposit  in 
the  upper  story  of  a  ruined  buildings  and  passed  the 
night  without  interruption. 

We  quitted  our  gloomy  abode  between  six  and 
seven  the  next  morning,  and,  in  the  course  of  three 
hours,  arrived  at  a  town  of  some  importance,  called 
at  present  Gibile,  but  known  formerly  by  the  name  of 
Byblus.  Here  we  breakfasted^  and  were  plentifully 
supplied  with  fruit  of  various  kinds,  cakes,  and  honey. 
Pursuing  our  route  along  the  beach,  we  came  in  little 
more  than  an  houc  to  a  clear  and  rapid  stream^  rather 
shallow,  but  tif  considerable  width:  this  is  imagined, 
and  with  sufficient  probability,  to  be  the  river  called 
after  Adonis.  At  certain  seasons,  the  waters  are 
tinged  with  a  vermilion  hue,  arising  from  a  stratum  of 
red  earth,  particles  of  which  are  periodically  washed 
by  the  violence  of  the  rains  into  the  current.  The 
superstition  of  the  ancients,  unable  or  unwilling  to 
account  for  an  alteration  of  the  surface  by  natural 
means,  ascribed  it  to  a  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
stream  with  the  favourite  of  Venus;  the  catastrophe 
which  occasioned  his  death  having  taken  place  in  this 
district,  as  he  pursued  the  chace  over  the  mountains 
from  whence  the  water  issues. 
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In  something  less  than  two  hours  after  losing 
sight  of  the  river,  we  reached  Jeune,  a  place  now 
admost  entirely  neglected,  though  possessing  am  ex* 
tensive  bay,  and  other  conveniences  for  navigation* 
H^re  the  Pachalic  of  Tripoli  terminates,  just  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  ahd  the  district  of  Sidon 
commences.  The  only  khann,  or  inn,  which  the  town 
affords,  presented  nothing  beyond  the  meagre  ac- 
commodations of  an  oriental-  caravansary;  but  the 
deficiency  was  iti  some  measure  supplied  by  the  atten- 
tions of  the  proprietor,  who  welcomed  «s  with  many 
expressions  of  hospitality,  and  made  the. best  airrange- 
ment  he  could  on  a  sort  of  platform  projecting  in  front 
of  a  building,  which  overhung  the  sea. 

We  left  Jeune  the  next  mornings  soon  after  eight, 
by  a  route,  which  lies  over  a  rugged  and  rather  steep 
pass,  near  the  shore.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  we  came  to  a  stream,  which  the  old  charts  describe 
as  the  river  Lycus;  the  modern  name  I  could  not 
distinctly  ascertain,  but  it  has  not  the  least  resem- 
blance in  sound  to  the  ancient  appellation.  The 
current  flows  through  a  ravine  formed  by  two  moun- 
tains, lofty  and  precipitous ;  the  depth  is  such  as  to 
be  easily  fordable;  but  a  very  handsome  bridge^  of 
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four  or  five  arches^  is  thrown  across  the  channel  at  a 
little  distance  up  the  valley.  On  reaching  the  oppo- 
site bank,  we  found  a  road  sufficiently  wide  to  admit 
three  horses  abreast,  cut  through  a  stratum  of  the 
cliffs,  running  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the 
winding  of  the  coast,  but  avoiding  its  sinuosities. 
This  was  accomplished  under  the  direction  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  Antoninus,  as  is  attested  by  an 
inscription  engraven  on  the  rock  by  the  road  side. 
The  characters  are  much  mutilated,  but  their  purport 
may  be  traced  with  some  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  tablet  imports,  that  the  Emperor, 

"  C^SAR,  M.  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS, 

pius,  felix,  augustus, 

pasth:  max:  brit:  germ:  maximus 

pontifex  maximus, 

MONTIBUS  IMMINENTIBUS, 
LYCO  FLUMINI  C£SIS  VIAM  OILATAVIT.'* 

The  whole  extent  of  this  causeway,  whose 
formation  is  thus  circumstantially  recorded,  does  not 
exceed  an  English  mile.  It  is  now  much  neglected, 
and  out  of  repair. 

An  hour's  gentle  riding  from  this  place  brought 
us  to  another  river,  the  name   of  which  our  guides 
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were  totally  unacquainted  with,  nor  could  I  find  it 
noticed  in  any  of  the  ancient  charts.  It  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  ftimous  combat  between 
that  mirror  of  chivalry^  St.  George,  and*  the  redoubtable 
dragon :  the  personal  achievenvents  of  this  right  reverend 
champion  are  equally  appreciated  by  all  ranks,  sects, 
and  conditions,  and  the  defeat  of  his  antagonist  has 
been  commemorated  by  the  united  efforts  of  sculpture 
and  painting  in  almost  every  Christian  edifice,  which 
we  have  visited  in  Syria. 

fiarutti  is  not  more  than  an  hour's  distance  from 
the  plain  through  which  the  stream  flows,  and  we  arrived 
there  about  noon.  The  English  Consul  received  us 
with  distinguished  courtesy,  and  we  passed' the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  very  pleasantly  in  his  mansion.  Tile 
plague  bad  recently  appeared  in  the  town  with  symptoms 
of  considerable  violence ;  but  no  ^^  accident"^  having 
been  reported  for  some  days,  I  prevailed  on  a  friend  of 
the  Consul  to  accompany  me  through  the  principal 
places  just  before  the  evening  set  in.  The  streets  are 
mean,  narrow,  and  impure,  like  those  of  most  other 
provincial  towns  subject  to  the  Ottoman  government ; 

1  An  affected  term  used  to  denote  the  death  of  au  indx- 
vidoal  occasioned  by  pestilence. 
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but  the  biiildiogs  are  rather  exteosive,  and  supposed  to 
contain  above  six  thousand  inhabitfints.  The  ancient 
name  was  Berytus;  under  the  Roman  Emperors  it 
became  a  sort  of  Inn  of  Court  for  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence in  the  East^  and  is  styled  by  Justinian  the 
mother  and  nurse  of  the  laws.  By  whom  the  academy 
was  instituted  is  not  accurately  known,  but  there  is  suf- 
ficient authority  for  fixing  its  date  anterior  to  the  age 
of  Diocletian.  It  had  the  honour  to  furnish  two  dis*- 
tinguished  civilians,  Dorotheus  and  Anatolius,  selected 
by  Justinian  to  assist  in  composing  the  celebrated 
digests.  In  more  modern  times,  the  city  h^  been 
remarkable  by  the  residence  of  the  Emir,  Faccardine, 
who  flowrished  during  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mor^t.  He 
was  chief  of  the  Druses,  a  tribe  who  are  ipoagiped 
by  some  writers,  to  have  descended  from  the  scattered 
remnants  of  the  crusaders.  This  people,  whatever  wiss 
their  origin,  after  having  long  remained  pent  up  in 
the  mountains^  grew  into  temporary  importance  by  the 
talents  and  courage  of  their  leader,  who  extended  his 
power  from  the  regions  about  Barutti  to  th^  plains  of 
Acra.  They  were,  however,  subsequently  driven  bock 
within  their  ancient  limits,  by  the  forces  of  the  Grand 
Signior.     The  palace  of  the  prince  was  at  the  north- 
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mat  of  the  towo ;  formerly  a  very  cft{»aciou8  edifice, . 
with  extensive  gRrdens,  but  now  totally  ruined;i 

We  took  leave  of  our  host  soon  after  seven  in  the 
morning.  The  lanes  which  form  the  outlet  to  the 
city  in  the  direction  of  Saida^  (the  ancient  Sidon,)Rre 
eool  and  well  shaded,  the  banks  beibg  diickly  clothed 
with  Ihe  [prickly  pear,  whose  fruit  is  now  in  a  stale  of 
matwity.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  quitted  these 
umbrageous  valleys^  and  entered  on  a  large  sandy 
plain,  which  is  continued  for  several  miles  in  a  gra« 
dual  descent  to  the  beach.  In  the  course  of  six  hours 
more  we  arrived  at  a  miserafole^looking  khann>  near  a 
mined  village,  called  Djee,  or  Jee ;  we  remained  here 
a  short  time  while  the  guides  procured  some  refresh- 
ment,  but  the  perversity  of  the  aumpter  mules 
occasioned  so  much  vexatious  delay,  that  it  ,was  past 
seven  in  the  evening  before  we  entered  Sidon. 
The  city,  as  it  exists  at  present,  rises  immediately 
from  the  strand,  and,  seen  from  a  slight  distance, 
presents  a  rather  imposing  appearance.  The  interior^ 
however,  is  most  wretched  and  gloomy;  a  melancholy 
contrast  to  the  gaiety  of  the  gardens  and  mulberry 
grounds  adjoining  the  walls.  The  gate  had  been 
closed  a  short  time  before  our  arrival,  in  consequence 
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of  some  religious  ceremony,  and  we  were  detained 
nearly  half  an  hour,  till  the  necessary  explanations 
bad  taken  place.  The  portal  is  very  massive,  and  has 
an  air  of  military  importance ;  but  the  instant  it  is 
unbarred,  the  delusion  vanishes.  As  there  is  no  Bri- 
tish agent  at  Saida,  we  were  directed  to  the  residence 
of  the  French  Consul,  Signor  Ruffini,  who  received 
us  with  the  politeness  instinctive  to  the  French  nation. 
Lady  E.  St*«***e  had  for  some  time  established  her 
residence  about  a  day's  journey  from  the  coast,  when 
the  report  of  a  pestilence  compelled  her  to  a  tempo- 
rary retreat  several  miles  further  in  the  interior.  Her 
absence  appears  to  be  universally  regretted ;  she  has 
kideed  distributed  her  largesses  with  such  address,  as 
to  have  acquired  a  very  considerable  degree  of  popu- 
larity. '^  Point  d'ai^ent,  point  de  Suisse,"  is  a  maxim 
by  no  means  exclusively  applicable  to  Helvetia ;  and 
**  Mi  laddi*^^  is  reported  to  have  given  very  expensive 
proofs  of  her  conviction,  that  there  is  no  happiness,^ 
even  in  Arabia,  like  that  which  is  purchased. 

Some  faint  traces  are   still  discoverable  of  the 
ancient  lustre  of  Sidon,  in  the  broken  columns,  and 

1  The  title  by  which  this  lady  is  distinguished,  in  the 
districts  adjoining  her  residence. 
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architectural  ornaments,  which  lie  neglected  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  modern  walls ;  and  in  one  of 
the  neighbouring  gardens,  there  is  a  reputed  relic  of 
antiquity,  which  the  Jews  affect  to  hold  in  extraordi* 
nary  veneration.  This  object  of  their  regard  is  all^^ 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Zebulon  :  the  monument,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  is  extremely  simple,  consisting  solely 
of  two  stones,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
placed  at  each  extremity  of  the  body ; — a  conjecture, 
by  the  bye,  which  is  somewhat  extravagant,  unless  the 
patriarch  was  of  gigantic  stature,  for  the  blocks  are 
more  than  three  yards  distant  from  each  other. 

Pliny  attributes  the  invention  of  glass,  or  at  least 
the  original  manufacture  of  it,  to  the  artisans  of  this 
city,^  as  it  was  here  only  that  the  sand  brought  from 
the  coast  of  Tyre  was  believed  to  be  susceptible  of 
fusion.  The  modern  proprietors  have  either  lost  the  art, 
or  do  not  any  longer  find  it  a  lucrative  branch  of  trade. 

The  possessions  of  the  tribe  of  Ashur,  as  enu« 
merated  by  Joshua,^  comprised  Zidon  in  their  limits. 
We  were  now,  therefore,  entering  on  the  confines  of 
The  Holy  Land. 

1  Nat.  Hist.  cap.  xix.  lib.  5.    Sidon  artifex  vitri. 

2  Chap.  xix.  V.  28. 
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The  bouse  in  which  the  Freocb  Consul  resides  i»* 
extremely  spacious,  but  in  the  arrangements  of  Signor 
Ruffini  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  provision 
for  a  casual  visitor ;  we  were  therefore  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  sleeping  sub  dio  in  one  of  the  outer  courts* 
We  arose  very  early  the  next  mornings  and  after  a 
ride  of  ten  hours  arrived  wkhio  the  walls  of  Tyre. 
Our  route  for  the  most  part  was  on  the  sands  of  the 
sea-shore,  where  there  are  few  ol]gects,  either  natural 
or  artificial,  calculated  in  any  degree  to  interest  the 
attention  of  the  traveller,  or  to  arrest  his  progress* 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  coast,  and  at  four  hours*^ 
distance  from  Sidon,  a  village  hangs  near  the  summit 
of  the  hills,  which  it  is  conjectured  was  the  ancient 
Zarephath,  or  Sarepta,  celebrated  in  the  sacred  writings 
as  the  residence  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  and  as  the  scene 
of  his  miraculous  restoration  of  the  widow's  son. 

Our  guides  wished  us  very  much  to  avoid  Tyre, 
and  strongly  recommended  our  passing  the  night  under 
a  large  tree  at  a  small  village  a  few  miles. to  the  east; 
but  we  were  too  desirous  of  visiting  the  ruins  of  a  city, 
whose  fortunes  occupy  so  important  a  page  in  the 
history  of  nations,  to  listen  an  instant  to  their  sugges- 
tions. 
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The  modern  town  beeame  visible  at  a  considerable 
distance,  from  one  of  the  elevated  points  beyond  Sidon, 
and  as  the  declining  sun  threw  his  beams  over  the 
lofty  turrets  of  the  citadel^  they  appeared  clothed  vrith 
a  radiance,  which  exceeded  the  most  splendid  iUnmi- 
nation.  In  these  precincts  the  sacred  writings  are  the 
best  vade  mecum :  I  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for 
extracting  the  following  passages,  as  descriptive  of 
Tyrian  magnificence. 

''  O  thou  that  art  situate  at  the  entrance  of  the 
'*  sea,  a  merchant  of  the  people  for  many  isles,  thus 
''  saith  the  Lord  God ;  O  Tyrus,  thou  hast  said,  I  am 
^'  of  perfect  beauty.  Thy  borders  are  in  the  midst  of 
'^  the  waters,  thy  builders  have  perfected  thy  beauty. 
'^  They  have  made  all  thy  shipboards  of  fir-^trees  of 
'^  Senir;  they  have  taken  ced^s  of  Lebanon  to  make 
*^  masts  for  thee — of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they 
^*  made  thine  oars :  the  company  of  the  Ashurites  have 
^^  made  thy  benches  of  ivory,  brought  out  of  the  isles 
''  of  Chittim.  Fine  linen  with  broidered  work  from 
'^  Egypt  was  that  which  thou  spreadedst  forth  to  be  thy 
**  sail ;  blue  and  purple  from  the  isles  of  Eiisha  was 
'^  that  which  covered  thee. — The  inhabitants  of  Zidon 
*'  arid  Arvad  were  thy  mariners — all  the  ships  of  the 
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**  sea  with  their  mariners  were  in  thee  to  occupy  thy 
**  merchandize.  When  thy  wares  went  forth  out  of 
*^  the  seas,  thou  fiUedstmany  people;  thou  didst  enrich 
*^  the  kings  of  the  earth  with  the  multitude  of  thy 
*^  riches  and  of  thy  merchandize. 

''  Thou  hast  been  in  Eden  the  garden  of  God* 
*'  Every  precious  stone  was  thy  covering ;  the  sardius, 
**  topaz,  and  the  diamond,  the  beryl,  the  onyx,  and 
**  the  jasper,  the  sapphire,  the  emerald,  and  the  car- 
*^  buncle,  and  gold :  the  workmanship  of  thy  tabrets 
**  and  of  thy  pipes  was  prepared  in  thee  in  the  day 
*^  that  thou  wast  created. 

'^  Thine  heart  was  lifted  up  because  of  thy  beauty, 
*^  thou  hast  corrupted  thy  wisdom  by  reason  of  thy 
''  brightness :  I  will  cast  thee  to  the  ground,  I  will 
<^  lay  thee  before  kings,  that  they  may  behold  thee. 

'^  By  the  multitude  of  thy  merchandize  they  have 
**  filled  the  midst  of  thee  with  violence,  and  thou  hast 
''  sinned— therefore,  I  will  cast  thee  as  profane  out  of 
'^  the  mountain  of  God :  I  will  destroy  thee,  O  cover- 
'^  ing  cherub,  from  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire.*' — 
(Ezek.  chap.  27, 28.) 

Of  this  once  powerful  mistress  of  the  ocean  there 
now  exist  scarcely  any  traces.    Some  miserable  cabins,^ 
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ranged  in  irregular  lines,  dignified  with  the  name  of 
streets,  and  a  few  buildings  of  a  rather  better  descrip- 
tion occupied  by  the  officers  of  government,  compose 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  town.  It  still  makes^  indeed, 
some  languishing  efforts  at  commerce,  and  contrives  to 

export  annually  to  Alexandria  cargoes  of  silk  and  tobacco ; 

« 

but  the  amount  merits  no  consideration.  **  The  noble 
dust  of  Alexander  traced  by  the  imagination  till  found 
stopping  a  beer  barrel"^  would  scarcely  afford  a  stronger 
contrast  of  grandeur  and  debasement,  than  Tyre  at  the 
period  of  its  being  besieged  by  that  conqueror,  and 
the  modern  town  of  Tsour,  erected  on  its  ashes. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Phoenicia  was  seated  on  a 
rocky  island,  separated  from  the  main  lai)$l  by  a  strait, 
of  a  few  hundred  paces.'  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was 
made  the  instrument  of  its  destruction,  connected  the 

1  Hamlet,  Act  V.  Scene  i. 

2  Pliny  states  the  island  to  have  been  but  seven  hun- 
dred paces  from  the  continent.  There  are  three  distinct 
epochs  to  mark  the  existence  of  Tyre — that  of  Tyre  on  the 
continent,  or  Palaetyras: — ^Tyre  on  the  island: — and  Tyre  on 
the  Peninsula,  after  it  was  joined  to  the  main  land.  It  had 
two  havens,  one  looking  towards  Sidon,  and  the  other  towards 
Egypt.  The  city,  including  old  Tyre,  was  19,000  paces  in 
circumference,  but  alone,  only  twenty-two  stadia,  or  scarcely 
three  of  our  miles. 

The  small    shell-fish,   which   formerly  supplied    a  tint 
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city  with  tlie  contineDt,  but  the  industry  of  the  Tyriaos 
subsequently  demolished  this  barrier,  and  enabled  diem 
to  re-*edify  the  town.  The  degree  of  strength,  that 
it  acquired  on  its  revival,  may  be  estimated  by  the 
labour,  time  and  carnage  which  it  cost  Alexander  to 
reduce  it. 

Within  half  a  mile  of  the  coast,  is  a  place  called 
by  tbe  Turks  Roselaine,  remarkable  chiefly  for  the 
reservoirs,  known  by  the  name  of  Solomon's  citterns. 
The  propriety  of  this  appellation  has,  however,  been 

to  adorn  the  robe  of  kings  and  magistrates,  .has  either 
totally  disappeared,  or  from. the  facility  of  procaring  a  die 
by  another  process,  become  an  object  of  comparatively  little 
valne.  I  have  observed  in  several  places  on  the  Asiatic 
coast  of  the  Ifediterranean,  something  resembling  a  muscle, 
whlcb^  on  being  pressed,  discharged  a  pink  fluid ;  but  the 
colour  was  not  of  that  brilliant  hue  which  is  described  as 
peculiar  to  the  shell-fish  on  the  coast  near  Tyre :  the  liquor 
in  these  was  contained  in  a  small  white  vein  placed  near  the 
centre  of  the  jaw.  The  colour  of  the  fluid  was  not  universally 
red ;  on  the  African  coast  it  was  of  a  dark  violet,  and  hence 
possibly  arose  the  indiscrimiuate  application  of  the  term 
purple.  Sandys  derives  the  word  scarlet  from  this  fish.  "  Near 
"  Tyrus  the  colour  resembled  a  rose,  or  rather  our  scarlet, 
"  which  doth  seem  to  be  derived  from  it.  Tyrus  was  called 
"  Sar,  in  that  it  is  built  upon  a  rock,  which  gave  a  name  linto 
"  Syria  (as  the  one  at  this  day  Sur,  and  the  other  Suria)  by 
"  the  Arabians,  they  pronouncing  Scan  for  San,  and  Scar  for 
*'  Sar,  and  the  fish  was  likewise  named  Scar  in  their  Ian- 
"  guage." — Sandys*  Travels.  . 
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questioned  by  nnodeffi  trafellers,  who  contend  that  it  is 
impfossible  these  reservoirs  should  have  existed  before 
the  invasion  of  Al^ander,  because  the  aqueduct,  which 
conveys  the  water  from  them  to  the  city,  crosses  the 
isthmus  constructed  by  that  prince  when  he  gained 
possession  of  the  place:  and  as  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude)  that  the  cisterns  were  not  completed  so  long 
before  the  aqueduct^  which  could  alone  render  them  of 
any  service,  so  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  last  must  be 
of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  erected.  The  current  tradition  is, 
notwithstending,  that  they  are  filled  by  a  subterranean 
river  which  the  king  of  Israel  discovered,  and  which 
gave  him  the  idea  of  the  undertaking.  The  aqueduct 
is  now  in  great  measure  ruined,  but  its  extent  and 
direction  may  easily  be  traced. 

The  surrounding  country  has  an  air  of  wildness 
and  desolation ;  the  soil,  though  not  naturally  bad,  is 
much  injured  by  negligent  tillage,  and  the  total  absence 
of  pasture  and  woodland  leaves  the  surface  in  all  its 
naked  deformity.  An  extensive  plain  stretches  out 
behind  the  city  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  terminated 
by  a  range  of  mountains,  over  which  Lebanon  towers 
pre-eminent. 
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A  lodging  was  procured  for  us  in  a  small  convent 
annexed  to  a  Greek  see,  where  we  were  received  with 
much  hospitality.  In  the  course  oC  the  evening  the 
archbishop  presented  himself  to  pay  us  a  ceremonious 
visit,  clad  in  a  purple  robe,  and  bearing  a  sort  of  offi- 
cial wand.  He  appeared  to  be  a  pleasant,  well-man- 
nered, intelligent  old  gentleman,  and  spoke  the  Italian 
language  with  much  ease  and  fluency,  having  passed 
several  years  at  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Gan- 
ganelli.  A  residence  in  the  south  of  Europe  seems 
to  have  weakened  his  attachment  to  the  habits  and 
institutions  of  his  native  country,  and  he  evidently 
conversed  with  reluctance  on  any  subject,  which  had 
reference  either  to  the  ancient  or  present  fortunes 
of  Tyre.  He  stated  the  inhabitants  to  be  very  little 
short  of  5^000 ;  but  this  account  should  be  received  with 
great  caution,  for  I  have  universally  observed  a  strong 
disposition  in  the  individuals  of  any  given  district  to 
magnify  the  amount  of  their  population. 

As  we  were  assured  that  the  distance  to  this 
place  would  engage  us  at  least  ten  hours,  it  became 
necessary  to  leave  our  Tyrian  hosts  very  early.  The 
bishop  called  to  give  us  his  valedictory  blessing  soon 
after  five  o^clock,  and  reiterated  his  best  wishes  for 
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our  safe  arrival  io  the  capital  of  Judsea^-^though  he 
scarcely  disguised  an  opinion  tliat  we  should  find  little 
to  repay  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  the  jourriey.  The 
expression  of  such  a  sentiment  lowered  him  very 
greatly  in  the  estimation  of  a  Greek  serVant,  who  had 
followed  us  from  Corfu^  and  who  was  sufficiently 
disposed  by  national  habit  to  shew  every  outward 
denotement  of  respect  to  the  dignitaries  of  his  own 
communion.  On  quitting  the  convent  garden  the  guides 
were  a  little  embarrassed  as  to  the  particular  road  they 
ought  to  select  from  three  which  were  presented  to 
their  choice: — Spiro  without  any  ceremony  halloed 
to  the  prelate  to  come  and  point  out  the  route,  Hollo, 
Padre!  venite  qui,  mostrateci  la  strada !  "  You  rascal,'* 
said  I,  **  is  that  the  way  to  address  a  Bishop  P  Go  up 
to  his  Grace,  and  inquire  if  he  has  any  commands  for 
Nazareth."  The  bishop  was  not  of  an  irritable  tempe- 
rament, and  by  no  means  disturbed  by  the  flippancy  of 
H  lively  young  fellow,  though  in  the  garb  of  a  lacquais. 
He  obeyed  the  summons  with  as  much  alacrity  as  if  it 
had  been  issued  by  a  patriarch,  and  very  good-hu- 
mouredly  explained  the  nearest  pass  to  our  attendants. 


VOL,  f. 
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LETTER  IL 

To  Sir  G.  E t,  Bart. 

Acre,  August  Tib,  1817* 

Dear  E , 

This  town  was  anciently  called  Accho»  and  ia 
recorded  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  judges^  for 
its  successful  resistance  to  the  incursions  of  the  Ashe-* 
rites.  In  after  ages,  being  much  augmented  by  Pto- 
lemy the  First,  it  received  in  compliment  to  that  princp 
the  name  of  Ptolemais,  and  is  distinguished  as  such  io 
the  account  given  of  St.  Paul's  passage  to  Cesarea.  * 
The  Turks,  however,  have  no  great  partiality  for  Egyp- 
tian appellatives,  and  when  the  place  fell  into  their  po«r 
session,  it  resumed  something  of  its  original  title.  Acre 
being  easily  derived  from  Accha  and  Acra.  The 
situation  is  one  of  the  most  advantageous  that  can  be 
desired.  An  extensive  and  fertile  plain  stretches  out 
towards   the  north  and   the  east;    the  waters  of  the 

1  Chap.  i.  ver.  31.        *  Acts  xxi.  ver.  7. 
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M^it^rt^Qeaft  flow  rouad  the  we^i;  «ttd  90  the 
soudiern  side»  a  cupaoious  bay  spreads  from  the  cky 
walls  to  the  base  of  mount  Carmel. 

The  residence  of  the  English  Coa^]^  Signor 
Mahgatnbay  is  very  slenderly  furnished  with  af^comoio- 
dations ;  but  our  hoM  has  testified  an  anxiety  to  remoTe 
mony  of  the  incooveoieiKes,  or  at  Iaf»t  to  initiate  thdr 
pressure.  As  the  extreme  heat  of  the  season  operating 
on  a  frame  *'  mubject  to  perpetual  dissolution  and 
thaw/*  totally  disqualifies  him  for  dtschargibg  the  oflice 
(Kf  Cicerone,  we  bate  been  left  to  find  our  way  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  streets^  and  to  explore  .what  ves^ 
tiges  6f  antiquity  are  yet  remaiDing»  with  a  iar  lesl 
intelligent  guide.  Among  these  the  principal  objects 
are  a  few  mutilated  arcades^  supposed  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Andrew  c  th^e 
are  ako  the  nominal  ruins  of  the  church  of  St»  John» 
the  Patron  Saint  of  the  towti,  and  the  coni^nt  of  the 
Knights4iospitaUerSi  I  regret  to  add,  that  we  could 
discover  no  distinctive  trophies  of  the  gallantry  of 
Richard ;  but  hirtory  has  preserved  a  record  of  bis 
heroism,  less  perishable  than  the  tablets  of  brass  or 
marble.  The  modem  fortifications  are  ssud  to  have 
been  more  frequently  added  to  and  renewed,  than  those 
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on  any  other  part  of  the  Syrian  coast,  and  are»  I  believe, 
at  present  considered  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  neariy 
impregnable.  The  successful  resistance  of  the  garrison 
to  a  division  of  the  French  army,  commanded  by 
Bonaparte  in  person,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  the  ramparts,  and  of  the  skill  with  which 
the  besieged  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  assailants.  To 
an  Englishman,  the  contemplation  of  this  event  b  a 
subject  of  no  common  interest : — ^the  share  which  Sir 
Sydney  Smith  took  in  the  management  of  the  defence 
will  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  age,  as  the  first 
example  of  an  effective  check  to  the  career  of  Napo- 
leon ;  though  the  political  extinction  of  that  chieftain 
may  now  moderate  any  excessive  exultation  at  the 
result.  If  the  conduct  of  Xerxes  in  his  generous 
treatment  of  a  voluntary  captive  has  not,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  been  considered  a  fit  precedent  for 
imitation  by  our  rulers,  it  is  still  abhorrent  to  every 
feeling  in  the  English  character,  wantonly  to  insult  ovel* 
a  fallen  adversary; — the  national  sentiment  is  still  un- 
debased ;— the  people  have  not  yet  learned  to  practise 
the  dastardly  movements  of  the  Grecian  soldiery,  and 
faK:erate  the   corpse  of  Hector,'  whose  living  image 

1  Iliad,  lib.  xxii.  v.  309. 
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scared  them  to  their  fleel^  and  ^'  the  nodding  of  whose 
plume  dismayed  whole  armies." 

The  Governor  of  Acre,  Suleyma  Pasha,  is  in 
great  measure  independent  of  the  Porte.  He  is  noW' 
extremely  old,  and  his  disposition,  mild  and  unener- 
getic,  is  little  calculated  to  win  the  respect  of  bis 

* 

suhjects^  who  unless  they  fear,  usually  despise.  If 
a  question  were  proposed  to  a  Turkish  ruler,  whether 
it  be  better  to  be  loved  than  feared,  or  feared  than 
beloved;  he  would  probably  reply,  that  both  would 
be  convenient;  but  since  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  reconcile  these  conflicting  emotions,  it  is  better 
and  more  secure  for  the  governing  powers,  if  one 
only  can  be  obtained,  to  inspire  fear  than  love. 
Arguing  from  the  examples  of  inconstancy^  ingratitude, 
and  hypocrisy,  with  which  his  official  situation  has 
made  him  familiar,  he  would  infer  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  have  far  less  hesitation  in  resisting  the 
ordinances  of  such  as  wish  to  acquire  the  a£Fections  of 
their  subjects,  than  of  those  who  appear  desirous  of 
being  dreaded :  since  love  is  fastened  only  by  the  weak 
ligament  of  obligation,  which  the  slightest  incentive  of 
profit  or  personal  advancement  will  frequently  burst 
asunder;  but  fear  is  founded  in  an  apprehension  of 
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piuiMbineiii ;  a  feelkig  too  intense  to  be  ever  lotaUy 
subdued.  You  will  remtmber  thai  I  ghe  ihe$e  eu  tke 
rnntiment*  of  a  Muamlman.  The  fortimee  of  Suleyma 
bate  been  more  extraordinary  than  those  which  ttsiwliy 
aHend  a  character  distinguished  by  so  few  prominent 
£ewtures.  He  was  or^inally  a  slave,  and  purchased  by 
Djezzar  Paaha  when  very  young.  After  long  enjoying 
the  protection  and  favour  of  bis  master^  he  was  suddenly 
dismissed  his  service,  from  some  feelang  of  unaccount- 
able caprice. 

When  a  great  man  discharges  his  favourite^  it  is  a 
pisetty  expnessive  hint  to  all,  who  are  within  the  sphere 
^  bis  influence,  tbnt  they  too  are  to  wkfadraw  from  him 
the  light  of  their  coontenaace.  Suleyma  thus  wuh 
d^ed  about  in  distant  regions,  a  prey  to  all  kinds  of 
privations ;  till  hxkn^  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity 
of  wanty  he  resolved  on  returning  once  more  to  Acre, 
where  presenting  himself  at  the  saloon  of  his  fonner 
patron,  he  intreated  him  either  to  relieve  his  indigence 
by  aome  pecuniary  largess,  or  terminate  at  once  his 
suffsriogs  \i^y  giving  orders  for  his  instant  execution. 
Djexsar  felt  some  compunctious  visitsngs  at  the  wretdied 
condition  of  his  former  prot^g6,  he  raised  bim  from 
bis  suppliant  attitude,  and  reinstated  him  in  Us  affec« 
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tions;  and  having  procured  from  Constantinople  the 
necessary  insignia  of  three  horse-tails,  contrived  to  have 
him  sent  as  his  proxy  in  the  annual  visit  to  the  shrine  at 
Mecca,  and  ultimately  adopted  him  as  his  successor  in 
the  Pachalic.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  many 
severe  contests  and  several  turns  and  revolutions  of 
success  and  defeat,  that  he  became  firmly  established  in 
his  government.     He  is  now  above  eighty  years  of  age. 

We  propose  taking  the  cool  hour  of  the  evening 
•for  the  ride  to  Nazareth,  which  I  calculate  to  be  abont 
-aisteen  or  seventeen  miles  frooi  hence. 

I  trust  to  the  activity  of  Signor  Malagamba  to  (find 
ti  conveyance  to  Europe  for  this  letter,  and  two  others, 
dated  at  Tyre.  It  will  probably  be  aome  months  before 
I  have  another  opportunity  of  aendiiig  y<m  any -account 
of  our  movements ;  you  may  be  assured,  however,  that 
I  shall  eagerly  seize  the  first  which  presents  itself.  In 
demean  time,  I  remain  with  much  WvnAk  and  regardj, 
&c.lcc. 
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LETTER  III. 

To  Sir  G.  E T.  Bart. 

Nazareth,  August  lOtb,  1817. 

Dear  E ^, 

The  intensity  of  the  heat  nuaking  it  almost  imprac- 
ticable to  travel  during  the  day^  we  set  out  from  Acre  a 
little  before  sun-set,  and  arrived  at  the  Franciscan  monas^ 
tery  ia  this  place  between  one  and  two  in  the  morning. 
Tbe  route  runs  for  about  two  miles  by  the  edge  of  the 
bay  of  Acre,  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  which  the  riv^ 
Belus  discharges  itself  into  the  sea.  The  modern  name 
of  this  stream  is  Kardanab :  it  derives  its  source,  ac* 
cording  to  Pliny,  from  a  lake  called  Candebcea,  which 
is  at  the  other  side  of  the  hills  that  bound  the  plains  of 
Acre  and  Esdraelon.  It  is  to  an  accidental  occurrence 
on  the  banks  of  this  river,  that  the  invention  of  glasa 
has  been  attributed.^    The  crew  of  a  merchant  vessel 

\  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxvi,  capr  26. 
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freighted  with  nitre  debarked  on  the  shore  to  prepare 
their  dinner,  but  not  finding  any  stones  at  hand  to 
support  the  culinary  vessels,  they  brought  for  that  pur-* 
pose  some  balls  of  nitre  from  the  ship.  The  action  of 
the  fire  incorporating  these  with  the  sand,  produced  a 
transparent  fluid,  which  the  sailors  did  not  fail  to 
remark,  and  thence  furnished  a  hint  for  the  ingenuity 
of  their  country's  artists. 

Not  many  miles  from  hence  is  the  course  of  *'  that 
ancient  river,  the  river  KishonT  As  it  was  not  within 
the  range  of  our  route,  and  the  night  was  beginning  to 
close  in,  we  were  forced  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  transient 
survey  of  the  district  through  which  it  flows.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  the  stream  is  very  inconsiderable;  but 
in  the  rainy  months  the  greater  part  of  the  waters  which 
are  collected  on  mount  Carmel,  are  discharged  in 
a  variety  of  small  torrents  into  this  channel;  which 
being  insufficient  for  such  augmentation,  the  current 
overflows  its  banks,  and  carries  away  every  thing  within 
its  reach.  It  was  probably  during  one  of  these  perio* 
dical  inundations,  unless  we  may  conclude  that  the 

stars^  had  a  preternatural  influence  on  the  occasion, 

■.'■'■. 

)  Judges,  ^bap,  v.  20. 
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that  (he  host  of  Sitera,  the  captain  of  Jabin'a  armyi 
with  his  chariots  and  ^his  mtiltitiide^  were  swept  down 
as  tfaej  attempted  to  force  a  passage. 

The  country  we  had  previously  passed  over  was 
chiefly  waste  and  neglected,  though  apparently  of  a 
rich  soil;  near  the  village  of  Seppboris  it  assumes 
something  of  a  dressed  appearance,  but  the  surface  is 
more  varied  and  irregular.  St.  Anne  is  supposed  to 
have  resided  in  this  phice,  and  tbera  are  the  ruins  of 
a  Gothic  duirch  erected  over  the  spot,  which  her 
dwellaag  formerly  occupied. 

The  city  of  Nazareth  consists  in  a  coUection  of 
small  houses  built  of  white  stone,  and  scattered  in 
irregular  clusters  towards  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  rises 
in  a  circular  sweep  so  as  almost  to  encompass  it.  The 
population  is  diiefly  christian,  and  amounts  to  12  or 
1400:  this  is  indeed  rather  a  vague  estimate,  but  the 
friar  from  whom  I  received  it  had  no  accurate  means 
of  ascertainii^  the  exact  number.  The  convent  in 
which  we  are  lodged  is  a  spacions  well-built  edifice, 
and  capable  of  affording  excellent  accommodations  for 
a  numerous  society ;  «t  present,  however,  it  has  not 
more  than  eight  tenants.  The  church  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  these  religious  is  piviscrved  with  extraor- 
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diiNury  neatness ;  but  k  has  no  architectonii  embelKsb- 
mentSy  and  the  painting  and  tapeatrj  which  clothe 
die  walls  are  such  as  bespeak  a  great  want  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  arts.  The  building  comprises  within 
ks  extent  the  ancient  dwelling  of  Joseph^  and  tradition 
has  preserved  the  identity  of  the  spot  where  the  angel 
announced  to  the  Vkgin  her  future  miraculous  con- 
ception. 

••The  mother  of  Constantine,  who  made  a  pilgri- 
mi^e  to  the  Holy  Land,  when  she  had  passed  Aer 
eightieth  year,  employed  every  means  which  her  exten- 
sive influence  supplied,  to  rescue  from  oUivion  the 
records  of  the  holy  places*  At  so  advanced  a  period 
of  life,  it  is  probable  that  her  credulity  was  frequently 
the  prey  of  interested  imposture;  but  many  objects 
of  veneration,  obscured  or  only  partially  known,  were 
confessedly  brought  to  light  by  the  timely  exertions  of 
her  zeal  and  munificence. 

The  scene  of  Uie  interview  between  the  angel 
Gabriel  and  the  wife  of  Joseph  is  marked  by  an  altar, 
erected  in  a  recess  a  few  feet  below  the  principal  aisle 
of  the  chwrch.  Behind  this  are  two  apartments,  which 
belonged  ako  to  the  house  of  the  reputed  lather  of  the 
Messiah.     Their  appearance  is  sufficiently  antique  to 
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justify  the  date,  and  there  is  no  great  violence  to  pro*' 
bability,  from  the  nature  of  their  situation^  in  the 
account  delivered  of  their  former  appropriation.  But 
the  monk  who  attended  to  point  out  the  different 
objects  usually  held  sacred,  injured  the  effect  of  his 
narrative  by  intermixing  a  fabulous  statement  of  the 
flight  of  one  part  of  the  edifice  to  Loretto!  He  assigned 
as  the  motive  for  the  disappearance  of  this  chamber 
the  necessity  of  its  avoiding  contamination  from  the 
presence  of  the  infidels,  who  were  then  in  military 
possession  of  the  country.  There  are  indentures  in  the 
M'all  to  designate  the  space  the  apartment  occupied,  by 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  extremely  small,  not 
exceeding  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  eight 
in  breadth. 

% 

The  place  where  Joseph  exercised  his  art  is  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  church ;  it  was  originally 
circular,  but  a  segment  only  remains,  the  greater  part 
having  been  demolished  by  the  Turks.  An  altar 
is  erected  near  the  entrance.  Not  far  from  thence 
is  the  school,  where  Christ  received  the  first  rudiments 
of  his  education  from  the  Jewish  masters ;  and  near  to 
this  last,  but  in  an  opposite  side  of  the  road,  is  a  small 
chapely  enclosing  the  fragment  of  a  rock,  on  which  our 
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Saviour  is  supposed,  on  some  occasion,  to  have  spread 
bis  fare  and  shared  it  with  his  disciples.  An  inscrip- 
tion^ affixed  to  the  walls  intimates  it  to  have  been 
consecrated  by  the  presence  of  Christy  both  before 
and  subsequently  to  his  resurrection.  The  form  of  this 
table  is  an  irregular  ellipse :  it  appears  originally  to 
have  been  rectangular ;  the  extreme  length  is  about  four 
yards,  its  greatest  breadth  three  and  a  half. 

In  a  Greek  church,  about  two  furlongs  from  this 
spot,  there  is  a  fountain  where  the  mother  of  Jesus 
was  accustomed  to  resort ;  the  water  is  pure  and  of 
sweet  flavour.  These  are  the  chief  objects  which 
engsfge  the  attention  of  the  native  and  stranger  at 
Nazareth.  At  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the 
town,  we  were  conducted  by  a  pleasant  walk,  winding 
through  the  acclivities  of  the  mountain^  to  the  pro^ 
jection  of  a  cliff,  from  whence  the  Jews  attempted 
to    precipitate    Christ    after    his    exposition    in    the 

1  Traditio  continua  est,  et  nmiqiiam  interrapta,  apod 
omiies  nationes  orientales,  banc  petram  dictam  MBNSACHRisxiy. 
illam  ipsam  esse  petram  supra  qnam  Dominus  Noster  Jesus 
Christos  cum  suis  comedit  discipulis  ante  et  post  suam  resnr- 
rectionem  a  mortaisl-^Then  follows  the  grant  of  a  plenary 
indulgence  for  seven  years,  on  the  sole  condition  of  the  party 
repeating  a  Pater  Noster  and  Ave.  Maria,  "  dummodo  sit  in 
statu  Gratia,*' 
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synagogue  of  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  prophet 
Esiiiaa.^ 

Under  a  beneficent  government^  sufBcieiitlyenlighi- 
ened  to  understand  that  its  own  interests  wem  identified 
with  the  subject's  prosperity,  Nazareth,  whose  present 
appearance  justifies  the  sarcasm  of  Nathanael,  might 
become  the  centre  of  a  healthful  and  opulent  district. 
But  the  reflectife  mischief  of  the  Turkish  system  is 
infinitely  multiplied  in  its  operations:  wherever  its 
baneful  influence  extends,  no  salutary  plant  takes  root, 
no  verdure  quickens.  The  ground  adjoining  the  town 
is  now  waste  and  n^ected,  the  industry  of  the  natives 
not  being  sufficiently  protected  to  induce  any  effort  at 
cultivation,  though  the  soil  is  light  and  of  easy  tillage, 
and  capable  of  being  subdued  so  as  amply  to  repay 
the  labour  of  the  husbandman. 

According  to  Dr.  Clarke,  the  word  Nazareth 
signifies  in  the  Hebrew  language  9l  floater j  a  term  which 
surely  would  not  have  been  given  to  any  place  noto- 
riously deficient  either  in  natural  beauty  or  fertility. 
Earlier  in  the  season,  a  scientific  herbalist  might  pos- 
sibly discover  many  interesting  specimens,  which  elude 
common  observation ;  at  the  present  advanced  period, 

»  Lukfc  iv.  16. 
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tbere  are  few  of  auy  description  visible,  and  those  for 
the  most  part  are  herbs  without  taste^  and  flowers 
without  fragrance :  there  is  certainly  nothing  of  that 
endless  variety  of  beauties  which  decorate  the  banks 
and  meadows  in  England.  The  sacred  writings  contain 
few  allusions  to  these  embellishments  of  rural  scenery ; 
the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  valley  are,  I 
think,  almost  the  only  plants,  whose  bloom  is  particu- 
larly noticed.  There  is  another  charm,  which,  from 
the  silence  of  the  scriptures,  I  suspect  to  be  wanting 
throughout  Palestine ;  I  mean  that  natural  melody,  that 
concentus  avium^  in  which  our  woods  are  so  rich. 

To-morrow  we  propose  visiting  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
the  river  Jordan^  and  mount  Tabor. 
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LETTER  IV. 
To  Sir  G.  E r,  Bart. 

Nazareth. 


Dear  E- 


TiBERiAS  is  distant  from  Nazareth  nearly  twenty 
tniles.  About  half  an  hour's  slow  riding  brought  us 
within  view  of  a  village  called  Rana,  pleasantly  si- 
tuated at  the  edge  of  a  hill :  it  b  inhabited  exclusively 
by  Arabs.  After  an  interval  of  two  hours  from 
thence,  we  traversed  the  spot^  near  the  little  town  of 
Toraam^  which  the  peasants,  1  know  not  on  what 
authority,  assert  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  miracle 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes :  its  position  is  near  the  base 
of  a  mountain,  and  a  plain  spreads  out  before  it  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  gospel  narrative  repre-> 
sents  this  transaction  to  have  been  accomplished  in 
'^  a  desert  place  belonging  to  the  city  called  Beth' 
saida.^^^     But  as  that  city  was  subject  to  the  jurist 

»  Luke  ix.  10,  12. 
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taction  of  Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Iturea,  iu  situation 
must  have  been  to  the  east  of  the  river  Jordan. 
Josephns  expressiy  states  that  the  Jordan  falls  into 
the  lake  of  Gennesaretfa>  behind  the  city  Julias^  which 
was  the  name  Philip  gave  to  Bethsaida^  in  compli^ 
ment  to  tlie  daughter  of  Augustus,  after  hi  had 
surrounded  it  by  a  wall  and  embellished  it  with 
public  works.  Between  this  place  and  Rana,  on  a 
slight  elevation  above  the  valleys,  is  the  village  of 
Cana/  distinguished  by  the  first  exertion  of  Christ^s 
miraculous  powers. 

About  mid-day  we  reached  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  where  our  Saviour  is  supposed  to  have  delivered 
his    memorable    sermon,  inculcating    a    doctrine   of 

1  There  are  several  places  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  writings.  One  is  recited  in  the  book  of  Joshua, 
chap.  six.  ver.  28,  as  comprised  iii  the  territory  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher. 

Fragments  of  stone  jars,  apparently  large  enough  to 

contain  several  gallons,  may  be  still  foond  in  particular  parts 

of  Galilee,  although  vessels  of  their  description  are  no  longer 

in  use  in  that  district.    As  relics  of  antiquity  they  are  entitled 

to  some  attention ;  but  the  genuine  character  of  the  gospel 

narrative  cannot,  sorely,  be  affected  by  any  suck  evidence :  the 

author,  even  of  a  work  avowedly  fictitious,  would  hardly 

describe  the  usages  of  any  known  country  otherwise  than  they 

were  universally  recognized  to  exist  at  the  period  of  his 

Writing- 

VOL.  I.  D 
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elevated  morality  which  no  previous  system  of  ethics 
had  ever  contemplated.  From  this  eminence,  the 
sea  of  Galilee  appears  spread  out  in  the  distant  vale^ 
a  beautiful  expanse  of  living  water :  no  object  can  be 
imagined  better  calculated  to  administer  refreshment 
to  the  eye  or  the  spirits  in  a  climate  like  this, 
where  the  traveller  is  almost  constantly  tempted  to  ex- 
claim, 

O  qui  me  gelidis  in  vallibus  Hssmi 
Sistat,  et  ingenli  nimborum  protegat  nmbrll !  ^ 

The  view  also  comprehends  a  very  magnificent  pros- 
pect of  the  mountains,  as  they  rise  from  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  stretch  out  in  a  northerly  and 
southern  direction ;  their  extreme  heights  are  crowned 
with  snow,  which  the  reflection  of  a  burning  sun  ren- 
ders insufferably  dazzling. 

The  city  of  Tiberias  is  built  on  the  western  shore, 
and  descends  to  the  water's  edge,  which  serves  as  a 
boundary  on  that  side :  the  three  other  sides  are  en- 
closed by  a  rectangular  wall,  flanked  with  towers. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  stated  to  be  four  thou- 
liand,  two  thirds  of  which  are  Jews.    The  governor 

1  ^  Who,  Haemus,  now  will  bear  me  to  thy  vales, 
'*  Refreshed  with  show'rs,  and  fann'd  by  cooling  gales  V 

From  The  Christian  Reporter. 
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of  the  pljice  being  absent  on  some  urgent  business, 
or  otherwise  inaccessible,  we  were  driven  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  church.^  In  the  evening  I  walked  in  the 
envh-ons  with  the  officiating  minister:  though  appa-* 
rently  of  very  humble  rank  in  the  priesthood,  and 
having  every  outward  sign  of  estreme  penury, 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  in  a  very  flattering  degree  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  several  of  whom,  as  they 
passed  us,  seized  his  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  their 
lips,  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  affection.  In 
Palestine,  titles  and  wealth  are  not  exclusively  the 
passports  to  distinction;  they  will  procure  here,  as 
elsewhere,  no  doubt>  much  of  '^  mouth  honour,"  but 
are  totally  inadequate  to  secure  to  the  possessor  the 
silent  homage  of  the  heart. 

When  at  some  little  distance  from  the  town,  I 
was  invited  by  the  transparency  of  the  water  to  bathe 
in  the  lake,  which  I  found  as  buoyant  as  the  Helles* 
pont.  The  greatest  breadth  does  not  appear  to  exceed 
six  or  seven  miles,  and  its  utmost  length  cannot  be 

1  '*  Tliepha  was  as  the  case  of  an  extreme  necessity  ;**  and  if 
there  was  any  thing  irreverent  in  the  act,  it  carried  with  it  its 
own  punishment.  Myriads  of  fleas,  larger  and  more  insatiable 
than  those  of  Nazareth,  kept  us  in  incessant  torture  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  time  we  attempted  to  repose. 
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more,  than  double  that  measure;^  bat  as  a  sbeet  of 
fresh  water  in  this  arid  district,  its  beauty  and  value  are 
beyond  all  calculation.  The  surrounding  scenery  pos^ 
sesses  many  of  the  requisites  of  picturesque  beauty 
and  sublimity ;  the  great  deficiency  is  an  almost  total 
absence  of  wood.  Chorazin  and  Capernaum  are  at 
the  north-eastern  extremity.  Our  ecclesiastical  Cice- 
rone was  at  some  pains  to  correct  my  pronunciation  of 
the  latter  place,  which  he  maintained  should  be  called 
Capema-hoom :  both  towns  are  at  present  exclusively 
inhabited  by  Arab  families.  In  the  rocks  facing  the 
water  there  are  some  cavities  bewn,  which  may  po8«* 
sibly  have  been  used  as  sepulchres :  during  the 
period  of  our  Saviour's  mission,  it  is  probable  that 
the  wretched  maniacs  and  victims  of  demoniacal  pos« 
session  made  these  their  temporary  haunts.  (Matthew 
viii.  S8.) 

The  next  morning,  soon  after  six,  we  mounted 

1  According  to  Pliny,  it  i»  sixteen  miles  long,  and  six 
wide:  that  author  describes  it  as  being  surrounded  with 
pleasant  towns,  anugnis  circumseptum  appidu  ;  (lib.  y.  cap.  15.) 
but  these  have  all  disappeared  so  completely,  as  to  leave  no 
traces  of  their  former  existence.  The  lake  was  called  the  tea 
of  Galilee  from  its  situation  in  that  province — of  Tiberias^ 
from  the  city  erected  on  its  shore. — Gennesarethy  from  which 
it  also  denyed  one  of  its  names,  is  no  longer  extant. 
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fwr  horses  with  an  intention  of  vititing.tbe. southern 
boiderof  the  lake.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  we 
CMiie  to  a  hot  spring,  considered  beneficial,  in  cases  of 
Aettmatism  and  paralytic  seizures :  here  our  guide  de* 
siffid  us  to  halt,  while  he  made  a.  personal  experiment 
of  <  lis  ^oacy:  Ihs  dressy  consisting  simplj-of  a  tunic 
add  light  turban,  was.  soon  thrown  pfi;  and  in  little 
more  than  a  minute  he  plunged  into  tlw  pool,  remaining 
under  the. water  as.long  as.he  could. hold  his  breath; 
Having  Kpeated  Uii.  two  or  three  timea,  he  emeq^ 
and.  prepared  to  set  forward,  but  exhibited  such  un<» 
equivocal  symptoms  of  weakness  and. exhaustion,  that 
we  found,  it  necessary  to  recruit  his  spirits  with  a  cordial 
before  he  was  enabled  to  proceed.  The  distance  fnom 
the  bath  to  the  Jordan  is  about  six  miles ;  the  stream, 
as  it  issues  from  the  lake,  is  bright  and  transparent, 
about  fifty  feet  wide,  and  of  a  depth  easily  fordable :  I 
filed  a  small  bottle  with  the  water,  which  has  since 
been  seated  hermetically,  so  that  I  may  hope  to  bring 
it  to  England  for  your  examination  in  all  its  purity.* 

1  In  the  earlier  ages  of  Cbristisiiity,  all  snch  as  froin 
metises  of  |Mety,  or  in  discl^arge  of  a  religious  vow,  had  pros* 
tiated  themselves  before  the  sepulchre  of  the  Messiaby-r 

AU  who  had  kiM'd  thfl  bkihed  tomb. 
And  irisited  each  holy  tbrim 
In  Anhy  and  PalcttiBe,— 


I  y$m  Amnm  ef  tNU»g  tke  osutm-  of  tlM^ 
«m«  frott  thi»  o«d««  to  iu  eaftoudMre  m  Ihft  Um» 
ikaplMltitw;  but  mm  wtw  MMrei  Hr  Urn  eiMmmk 
p9mmm  whim  we  apptbd*  to.  m  l)i*  iubgta^  dMfe 
Aw  MbMc  WW  imprMlkwbk.  Nolf  beitty  afah^ 
ibtMfote)  t»  ppttctim  •  gtade^  w«  were^teeed  ton^ 
finquiflli  the  idee,  toil'  pvepeMi  to  fetmw  to*  Naxarelh^ 
bif  »  footQ  wWdi  night  tMnprebend  montfl  Tahep. 
We  mrmd  mt  ite  base  m  fixe  beers  after  ^ittiag 
(be  Joeda%  aed  wetei  aaother  bour  »  giWillt  tb# 
MHnwil*  Tbe-  acelif iCy  &  estmmelf  sleep  wkI  raggedly 
aadl  our  bonea,  akhoogb  diey  ba(i  pvefieuify  ne^ 
ibeir  way  tbreugb  pattet ,  whkb  seemed  imperaoas 
m  aoy  anbttal  mere  boHcy  tban  an  antelope,  weie  m 

broagbt  wfth  them  on  (heir  retarn  a  pltgrim's  stalT,  as  a  tesif- 
weeM  oC  tboit  devi4ien>  ae<l  ui  iteooCof  tlie  arceeqilMhaieal 
of  their  pilgrimage.  '<  Je  n'ai  point  rapports  dans  mon  pa|s 
im  pareil  symbole  de  gloire!^*  Sach  conduct  would  pro- 
bahif  Iw  eoesUkred  fbf  tke  llMifidioes  taste  and  ybenl  cast  ^ 
jthe  present  day»  either  as  ^n  act  ^  lrj(pQQritica|.  foppery^  ov 
a  mark  of  extravagant  superstition. 

Far  examples  of  an  appllcafion  to  religions  nsi^s  offlie 
water  of  the  river  Jordan  in  the  family  of  the  Medici,  and  of 
tte  dqK>rhiMn  of  mafk  horn  Pidesthie  by  ^e  Pisans,  the 
reader  is  refbrred  to  the  HiHoite  de  fhsetau.  He  may  afso 
oonsolt  the  Voyagt  de  BMittnde-^de  tAM  JtMmrd^KvA  '&e 
Obienmtum  de  dmi^  Gmiilikmimti  fimivih  wr  VlUdie. 

•  Itineralre  de  Paris  k  J^nurat^m. 
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many  parts  much  puzzled  to  maintain  a  footing.  The 
view  from  the  summit  is  extensive,  and  the  situation 
admirably  adapted  for  the  splendid  spectacle,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  there  exhibited. 

I  beg  to  be  understood  as  expressing  myself  with 
extreme  diffidence  on  all  points,  which  affect  the 
locality  of  die  transactions  recorded  in  the  sacred 
writings ;  but  where  the  description  is  given  in  merely 
general  terms,  without  any  minute  detail  of  those 
circumstances  which  leave  no  room  for  conjecture,  there 
surely  may  be  allowed  some  diversity  of  sentiment 
The  history  of  the  transfiguration,  as  related  by  St. 
Matthew,  fixes  the  scene  on  a  solitary  mountain : 
dc  opog  tnl/rjXby  kqt  Ih&v^  which  our  translation  inter- 
prets, ''  into  a  high  mountain  apart  J*  ^  St.  Mark's 
account  justifies  a  different  construction  of  the  words 
KOT  t^cdfv,  which  seem  to  refer  rather  to  the  persons 
spoken  of,  than  to  the  position  of  the  mountain.  His 
expressions  are,  a va^ipee  qMq  eig  opog  vifn/Xoy  xar*  iSidy 
fi6vHQ,  The  authorised  English  version  renders  the  pas- 
sage thus :  '^  Jesus  taketh  with  him  Peter^  and  James, 
and  John,  and  leadeth  them  up  into  a  high  mountain, 
APART    BY    THEMSELVES."^      Literally    speakings 

1  Matthew  xvii.  ^  Mark  ix. 


^ 
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mount  Tabor  is  not  a  high  mountain  btf  itself:  a  bill 
of  considerable  altitude  rises  very  near  its  western 
base,  and^  though  not  of  the  same  degree  of  eleva-> 
tion^  is  sufficiently  lofty  to  prevent  its  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  standing  in  a  plain,  remote  from  any  other 
eminence>>  We  are  assunsd  in  the  same  chapter,  that 
after  Jesus  had  restored  the  young  person,  who  had 
suffered  from  his  infancy  under  the  influence  of  a  deaf 
and  dumb  spirit,  he  departed  thence  with  his  disciples 
and  passed  through  Galilee^  and  came  afterwards  ^to 
Capernaum:  hut  as  Capernaum  is  in  Galilee^  had 
the  mount  of  transfiguration  been  situated  in  the  same 
province^  the  £vangdist  would  hardly  have  described 
Christ's  journey  in  these  terms. 

Dr.  Clarke's  attendants  represented  mount  Tabor 
as  having  on  its  top  ^*  a  plain  of  great  extent,  finely 
cultivated y  and  inhabited  by  numerous  Arab  tribes  P^ 
This  statement  is  wonderfully  ioaccurate^^  The  figure 
of  the  hill  is  that  of  a  cone  with  the  point  struck  off; 
the    summit    is    very  otherwise    than   an    extensive 


1  The  \vriter  bad  not  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Works 
to  ^oide  him  in  his  inquiries ; — the  passage  cited  above  is 
taken  from  an  article  in  one  of  the  Reviews,  where  the 
(|uotation  is  prcsnmed  to  be  correct.^^ 
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plain;;  being  only  a  very  few  acres^  nearly  covered 
vi'vii  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  without  one  solitary  tenant, 
and  entirely  destitute  of  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
cultivation.  The  sides  are  rugged  and  precipitous, 
but  clothed  with  trees  and  brushwood.  It  was  here 
that  Barak  was  encamped,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Deborah,  he  descended  with  ten  thousand  men,  and 
discomfited  the  host  of  Sisera,  *^  So  that  Sisera  lighted 
off  his  chariot^  and  fled  away  on  his  feet."  (Judges  iv. 
14,  15.)  At  a  few  leagues  to  the  east  is  mount  Her- 
mon,  at  whose  btise  the  village  of  Naiu  is  situated, 
the  place  mentioned  by  St.  Luke^  as  memorable 
for  our  Saviour's  restoring  from  death  the  only  son  of 
a  widowed  mother.  Not  far  from  thence  is  Endor,  the 
residence  of  the  soothsayer  applied  to  by  Saul.  South 
of  Hermon  are  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  and  the  hills 
of  Samaria,  beyond  these,  terminate  the  view. 

We  returned  to  this  place  at  five  in  the  after* 
noon,  and  shall  probably  to-morrow  ''  set  our  faces 
towards  Jerusalem,''  crossing  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
to  Naplouse ;  from  whence  it  is  not  more  than  a  day 
and  a  half's  distance  to  the  capital  of  Judaea. 

1  Chap.  vii.  14* 
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LETTER  V. 

To  Sir  G.  E t,  Bart. 

Franciscan  Convent^  Jerusalem, 
Aug.  I6th,  1817. 

Dear  E , 

We  took  leave  of  our  friends  at  Nazareth  early 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  and  in  the  course  of  six 
hours  arrived  at  Ginna,  or  Jinnin,  the  frontier  t9wn 
between  Galilee  and  Samaria.  After  the  first  mile, 
where  the  road  winds  down  the  mountains  which  en- 
circle  Nazareth ,  the  route  lies  over  a  fine  and  ex- 
tremely fertile  plain^^  bounded  by  a  range  of  hills: 

1  The  extensive  vale  interposed  between  Nazareth  and 
Jinnin  has  at  different  times  and  on  different  occasions  been 
termed,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  field  of  Me^ddo,  the 
plain  of  Galilee,  and  the  plain  of  Saba.  It  is  a  portion  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  which  even  in  the  present  neglected  state 
is  still  distinguished  by  the  luxuriancy  of  its  produce,  and 
appears  to  merit  the  pecaliar  character  of  fertility  so  empha- 
tically given  it  in  the  sacred  writings ;  though  from  the  higher 
degree  oicuUivaiion  to  which  the  Delta  is  subjected,  its  com- 
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at  the  base  of  these  Jionin  is  situated.  Seen  at  a 
distance^  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  handsome 
city,  but  the  interior  is  superlatively  wretched ;  some 
few  remnants  of  former  splendour,  are^  however, 
discoverable;  they  consist  chiefly  in  ruined  mosques, 
broken  fountains,  and  mutilated  pillars.  After  much 
inquiry  for  a  place  of  shelter  during  the  night,  we 
at  length  procured  admission  within  the  premises  of  a 
Greek  priest,  and  shared  the  court-yard  before  his 
hut  with  some  half  dozen  cows; — that  is  to  say,  we 
slept  on  a  miserable  sort  of  platform,  raised  ten  or 
twelve  feet  from  the  earth,  and  the  cattle  lay  on  the 
ground-floor. 

parative  superiority  over  the  land  of  Egypt  cannot  now  be 
recognized.  Bat  the  richness  of  its  surface  is  not  the  only 
claim  which  this  district  presents  to  our  attention ;  it  is  cal- 
culated to  excite  our  interest  in  a  peculiar  degree,  as  having 
been  the  scene  of  those  military  events,  which,  in  different 
periods  of  remote  ages,  decided  the  fate  of  powerful  armies. 
The  traveller,  however  faintly  impressed  with  the  convictions 
of  revelation,  who  traverses  Palestine  with  the  scriptures  as 
his  guide,  can  scarcely  fail,  when  he  enters  on  the  field  of 
Megiddo,  to  acknowledge  the  influence  of  that  local  emotion, 
which  Johnson  with  such  truth  and  eloquence  ascribes  to  the 
visitor  of  Marathon.  That  man,  indeed,  is  little  to  be 
envied,  who  would  not  feel  his  patriotism  more  fervent  in  the 
plain  of  Galilee,  or  his  religion  grow  purer  amidst  the  ruins 
of  Jerusalem. 
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The  next  moraiog  we  rose  with  the  dawn,  but 
were  unable  to  quit  Jinnin  before  six.  At  about 
three  hours'  distancey  we  passed,  on  the  right,  a  re- 
markably strong-built  place  of  defence;  the  name 
was  so  unintelligibly  pronounced  by  the  guides,  that  I 
do  not  retain  sufficient  recollection  of  the  sound  to 
describe  it  by  letters.  The  situation  is  commanding, 
and  we  were  assured  that  the  garrison  successfully 
resisted,  during  several  months,  the  repeated  attacks  of 
a  very  redoubtable  Pasha  of  Damascus. 

In  five  hours  more,  which  were  occasionally 
occupied  in  passing  mountainous  defiles,  but  chiefly 
in  traversing  a  plain  distinguished  by  every  symptom 
of  fertility,  we  arrived  at  the  metropolis  of  Samaria. 
The  modem  name  is  Naplouse :  anciently  the  district 
was  called  Sichem,  or  Shechem ;  the  same  which  the 
Psalmist  has  alluded  to,  in  so  marked  a  tone  of 
triumphant  exultation.^ 

The  city  of  Naplouse  is  situated  between  the 
mountains  Ebal  and  Gerizim,'  tlie  first  lying  to  the 
north,  and  the  second  to  the  south:  at  the  acclivity 

1  Psalm  ix.  V.  6. 

3  There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  preparations  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  Isaac  took  place  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain. 
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of  the  latter  the  town  is  built.     Few  places  eiceed 
Sychar  in  the  romantic  beauty  of  its   position^    the 
buildings  appearing  to  rise  amidst  bowers  blooming 
with  all  the  varieties  of  vegetation,  encircled  by  vene- 
rable groves,  and  refreshed  by  rills  of  purest  water. 
But)    abstracted   from   considerations   of  the  natural 
scenery,  it  is   scarcely  possible  for  any  one,  whose 
feelings  have  not  been  deadened  by  a  false  and  frigid 
philosophy,  to  pass  with  indifference  over  the  ground 
that  is  consecrated  by  so  many  interesting  recollec- 
tions— that  was   the   scene  of  those    numerous  and 
affecting  incidents,  which  are  grafted  on  the  first  bud- 
dings of  our  infant  minds.     The  sons  of  Jacob  were 
feeding  his  flocks  in   Shechem,  when  Joseph,   then 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  was  sent  by  the  patriarch  to 
seek  his  brothers:  it  was  here  that  he  was  seen  by  the 
Midianitish    merchants,    and    the    company   of  Ish- 
raaelites,  as  tliey  were  passing  firom  Giiead  into  Egypt ; 
and  here  was   the   commencement  of  that  eventful 
history,  which  subsequently  influenced  the  destinies  of 
the  whole  Jewish  nation.^    Just  without  the  city,  we 
were  shewn  a  small  chapel,  said  to  be  erected  over 
the  tomb  which  the  children  of  Hamor,  Shechem's 

*  Genesis  xxxvii. 
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father^  sold  Jacob  for  one  hundred  pieces  of  silver.^  It 
has  nothing  in  its  appearance  either  to  confirm  or 
refute  this  traditionary  statement.  The  same  place  is 
distinguished  as  having  been  the  receptacle  of  the 
bones  of  Joseph,  on  their  transportation  from  the  ter* 
ritories  of  Pharaoh.^ 

The  commerce  of  Naplouse  is  sufficient  to  produce 
some  appearance  of  activity  in  the  principal  streets, 
which  are,  however^  narrow  and  dirty,  though  free  from 
any  objects  of  squalid  wretchedness.  We  were  under 
the  necessity  of  personally  presenting  ourselves  to  the 
Aga,   and  of  exhibiting   not  only  the  firman^  from 

1  Genesis  xxxiii.  19.  >  Joshua  xxiv.  32. 

8  The  nature  of  this  indispensable  instrument  will  be  best 
explained  in  the  words  of  the  scroll  with  which  it  was 
enveloped,  when  forwarded  to  the  writer's  lodgings  at  Pera, 
by  Mr.  Frere:* — "  Travelling  Firman  for  Mr.JoiUffeandMr. 
Bennett,  to  go  with  their  servants  to  the  Islands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago y  to  Cyprus,  Acre,  Giaffa,  Jerusalem,  Syria,  Alexandria,  to 
Egypt  and  environs,  and  from  thence  to  Constantinople;  to  he 
treated  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  offered  every  security,  assist- 
ante,  and  protection,  according  to  the  imperial  capitulations,  and 
furnished,  with  thbir  own  money,  all  necessary  escorts, 
wherever  occasion  may  require.^*  This  is  merely  the  leading 
title ;  the  thing  itself  is  very  finely  engrossed,  in  fair  Arabic 
characters,  on  a  splendid  volume,  sabscribed  with  the  Grand 
Signior's  cypher. 

•  The  British  Envoy  at  Constantioople.— The  writer  is  indebted  to  him  for 
some  civilities. 
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Constantinople,  but  the  documents  furnished  by  the 
subaltern  ministers  at  Acre,  before  we  could  obtain  per*- 
mission  to  enter  any  house.  The  Aga  has  a  very  splen«> 
did  palace,  and  we  found  him  in  the  act  of  practising 
some  religious  ablutions  at  a  fountain  in  one  of  the 
outer  courts.  When  this  ceremony  was  finished,  we  ex^* 
plained  the  motives  of  our  visit.  His  figure  was  stately, 
and  his  air  unusually  pompous ;  his  features,  however, 
became  gradually  moulded  into  an  expression  of 
courtesy,  and  his  subsequent  carriage  was  extremely 
affable.  After  questioning  us  as  to  the  object  of  our 
tour,  examining  our  arms,  and  very  much  commending 
the  fabric  of  a  double-barrelled  pistol,  (his  eulogium  on 
which  we  were  too  dull  to  understand,)  he  gave  orders 
to  one  of  his  attendants  to  procure  us  suitable  apart* 
ments,  and  to  supply  our  table  from  his  kitchen. 
These  orders  were  not,  indeed,  complied  with,  till 
enforced  by  the  rod  of  a  Janissary,  and  were  even  then 
so  imperfectly  executed,  that  we  appeared  to  have  at 
length  reached  the  very  lowest  step  in  the  descending 
scale  of  barbarism. 

On  retiring  to  rest  we  signified  to  our  guides 
a  wish  to  be  called  two  hours  after  midnight,  that  we 
might  reach  Jerusalem  the  next  day  before  the  gates 
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•ofter  matemls.  We  coodactcd  bim  by  slow  aad 
gende  moveiBeDts  to  the  place  assigiied  OS  for  a  lodging ; 
where  having  spread  our  camp  beds,  be  was  prevailed 
on  to  take  a  preparation  of  some  medicinal  powders, 
and  in  a  short  time  I  bad  tbe  pleasure,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  express,  of  finding  him  sink  into  a  deep  and 
tranquil  slumber.  He  remained  in  this  state  almost 
without  interruption  nearly  seven  hours,  and  in  the 
morning  his  strength  was  so  completely  recruited,  that 
he  appeared  to  have  scarcely  any  recollection  of  the 
evening's  attack.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Ramala  are  almost  exclu- 
sively Christians  of  the  Greek  communion,  and  we 
were  received  with  much  civility  in  the  house  of  the 
principal  minister,  where  the  whole  population  of  the 
place  soon  came  to  see  us,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to   quit  the  premises  till  the  evening  bad  closed  in. 


1  Soon  after  his  return  to  Eng^Und,  tbe  writer,  who 
quitted  Europe  with  four  companions,  received  the  melancholy 
information,  that  one  of  them  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
rigorouH  fiystem  of  qaarantine,  to  which  he  was  subjected  at 
Odessa. — He  perished  in  the  very  bloom  of  life !  Gifted  with 
those  endearing  attributes  which  conciliate  aflfection  and 
esteem,  his  merits  claim  the  warmest  tribute  which  surviving 
friendship  can  dictate,  or  grateful  remembrance  inscribe. 
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Whether  k  was  in  coBsequence  of  our  inimerous 
Visitors^  or  of  some  other  cause  inhereot  in  the  soili 
— *at  no  one  period  since  we  left  Naples  (and  tfaait  is 
saying  a  great  deal)  have  I  been  so  iosniferably  infesled 
with  vermin^  as  at  this  place.  Mj  limbs  were  literally 
studded  with  fleas;  it  was  absolutely  in  vain  that  I 
attempted,  even  for  an  instant,  to  close  my  eyes ;  but 
after  several  hours  of  unmitigated  torture,  as  soon  as 
the  morning  dawned  I  fled  almost  frantic  from  my 
couch  into  the  wilds  below  the  hamlet ;  there  I  threw 
<^  every  part  of  my  dress,  and  after  copious  and 
repeated  ablutions,  contrived  at  last  to  rid  myself  of 
these  loathsome  plagues.^ 

The  route  from  Naplouse  lies  chiefly  over  the 
mountains  of  Samaria,  the  general  aspect  of  which  is 
characterized  by  a  greater  degree  of  wildness  and  savage 

1  'Hie  iacessant  anaoyaiices  to  mhkuh  a  European  traveller 
is  subjected  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  in  particular  districts 
X}f  Arabia  and  Palestine,  are  almost  inconceivable  to  such  as 
faave  not  actually  beeu  exposed  to  them.  Some  fahit  idea  of 
this  species  of  ^*  misery**  may  indeed  be  acquired  by  a  residence 
in  the  South  of  France,  and  the  ^vriter  had  long  reason  to  re- 
member the  impurities  of  Orang^e  and  Mmdpelier :  the  kna- 
very of  the  postillion  carried  him  to  a  wretched  auberge  in 
the  latter  town,  called  the  Cheval  Blanc,  where  the  filth  o^ 
the  inn  could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  insolent  rapacity  of 
the  laudlord. 


I* 
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grandeur  than  those  we  had  previously  trayersed.  At 
one  period  we  were  put  on  the  alert  by  a  threatened 
attack  from  an  ambuscade  of  Arabs,  but  passed  on 
without  suffering  any  interruption. 

The  morning  of  yesterday  was  unusually  fresh 
and  brilliant,  and  we  left  our  habitation  in  high  spirits, 
in  the  ardent  expectation  of  arriving  very  shortly 
within  the  view  of  those  walls,  which  we  had  so  long 
contemplated  as  the  great  aim  and  object  of  our  ex- 
cursion. At  length,  after  two  hours'  riding,  we  caught 
from  an  eminence  the  first  distant  view  of  the  mosques 
and  minarets,  which  rise  in  the  centre  of  the  metro"- 
polis  of  Christianity : 

Ecco  apparir  Gerijsalem  si  vede  / 

Eceo  aditdr  Gerusalem  si  scorge  I 

La  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  cant  terz.  stan.  3. 

As  we  proceeded  to  descend,  the  city  became 
gradually  displayed  in  its  full  extent ;  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  actual  condition,  as  well  as  in  the 
surrounding  scenery,  appeared  to  realize  ttie  eloquent 
description,  which  adorns  the  opening  of  the  poem  on 
Palestine 

Reft  of  thy  sons,  amid  thy  foes  forlorn, 
Mourn,  widow'd  queen,  forgotten  Sion,  mourn ! 
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Is  this  thy  place,  sad  city,  this  thy  throne  ? 
Where  the  lone  desert  rears  her  craggy  stone ! 
Where  sons  anblest  their  angry  lustre  fling, 
And  way-worn  pilgrims  seek  the  scanty  spring. 
Where  now  thy  pomp,  which  kings  with  envy  Tiew'd? 
Where  now  thy  power,  which  all  those  king^  snbdaed? 
No  martial  myriads  master  in  thy  gates. 
No  suppliant  nation  at  thy  temple  waits, 
No  prophet  bard  thy  glittering  courts  among 
Wakes  the  full  lyre,  and  swells  the  tide  of  song ; 
But  lawless  Force,  and  meagre  Want  is  there, 
And  the  quick-darting  eye  of  restless  Fear; 
While  cold  Oblivion,  mid  thy  ruins  laid. 
Folds  his  dank  wing,  beneath  the  ivy  sh^de. 

Heber. 

We  entered  the  town  by  the  gate  of  Damascus^ 
and  rode  instantly  to  the  Latin  Convent^  where  we 
were  kindly  and  hospitably  received. 
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LETTER  VI. 
To  Sir  G.  E t,  Bart. 

Jerusalem,  August,  1817^ 

Jovat  integros  aceedere  fbntes 
Atque  baurire. 

LUCHKT.   . 

Dear  E , 

Every  species  of  information,  whether  derived 
from  books,  or  the  minuter  accuracy  of  verbal  narra^ 
tive,  is  insufficient  to  convey  to  a  native  of  Europe 
any  adequate  idea  of  a  country  which  has  been  con-« 
stituted  on  principles  essentially  different  from  Euro- 
pean usages ;  the  mind  having  no  comparative 
standard  to  refer  to  on  a  subject  so  totally  new,  is  at 
a  loss  how  to  frame  its  conceptions,  and  it  almost 
inevitably  happens,  that  the  reality  has  a  very  faint 
correspondence  with  the  image  prefigured.  This  ob- 
servation applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  traveller 
^bo  visits  the  Holy  Land.     His  arrival  on  the  coast 
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of  Sjria  introduces  him  to  objects,  that  have  no  re- 
semblance to  those  Mrith  which  he  has  been  hitherto 
associated :  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  brate  creation, 
and  even  his  own  species,  are  in  appearance  greatly 
dissimilar,  and  seem  to  point  out  that  he  is  alighted 
on  a  new  and  distant  planet. 

The  first  sensations,  therefore,  which  fill  the 
visitor  of  Palestine,  are  those  of  lassitude  and  dejec- 
tion ;  but  as  he  progressively  advances  in  these  sacred 
precincts,  and  perceives  an  interminable  plain  spread 
out  on  all  sides,  those  sensations  are  eventually  suc- 
ceeded by  feelings  more  exalted.  A  mixed  emotion 
of  surprise  and  awe  takes  possession  of  his  faculties, 
wMch,  far  from  depressing  the  spirit,  braces  the 
mind,  and  elevates  the  heart.  The  stupendous 
scenes  that  are  every  where  unfolded,  announce  to 
the  spectator,  that  he  surveys  those  regions  which 
were  once  the  chosen  theatre  of  wonders.  The  burn- 
ing  climate,  the  impetuous  eagle,  the  blighted  fig- 
tree — all  the  poetry,  all  the  painting  of  the  sacred 
writings,  are  present  to  his  view.  Each  venerable 
name  reminds  him  of  some  mysterious  agent ;— every 
valley  seems  to  proclaim  the  warnings  of  futurity-— 
every  mountain  to  re-echo  the  hallowed  accents   of 
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inspiration!      The  dread  voice   of  the    Eternal 

BiM SELF  ha$  sounded  on  these  shores! 

To    tread    the    ground    ouce    trodden    by    the 

mightiest  of  mankind,  and  to  read  the  history  of  na-r 

tions  in  the  mutilated  fragments  of  those  monuments 

which  were  consecrated  to  their  glory,  has  been  often, 

and  witii  justice,  stated  as  a  source  of  the  sublimest 

pleasure;    but  if  considerations   merely  human  can 

create  these  sensations,  if  the  philosopher  and  histo-: 

rian  feels  himself  overpowered    with  the   weight  of 

his  reflections,  as  his  eye  glances  on  the  spot  ^*  where 

Romulus   stoodf   where    Cicero    spoke,    and    where 

Csesar  fell,''   with  what  increased  emotions  of  awe 

and  veneration   will  the   Christian  moralist  contemn 

plate 

"  Those  holy  fields, 
''  Over  whose  acres  walk'd  those  blessed  feet, 
'*  Which''  eighteen  hundred  '^  years  ago  were  Dail'd, 
*'  For  our  advantage,  to  the  bitter  cross  T 

(Shakespeare — HeAry  lY.  Part  I.  Act.  i.  Sc.  i.) 

Oppressed  with  the  varied  movements,  which  throng 
and  agitate  his  bosom,  he  will  yield  for  a  while  to  the 
heart's  impulse,  and^  seeking  religion  in  her  own 
peculiar  sanctuary,  bow  down  before  her  altars  \xk 
chastened,  fervent  adoration ! 
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The  foundation  of  Jerusalem  took  place  in  a 
period  of  very  remote  antiquity.  It  is  said  to 
owe  its  origin  to  Melchisedech  the  high^priest,  who 
traced  its  limits  on  the  hills  Moria  and  Acra,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighty-one  years  before  the  appearance 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Its  founder  gave  it  the  name  of 
Sale  My  a  term  expressive  of  its  being  designed  for 
the  habitation  of  peace  I  But  how  little  its  subsequent 
destinies  accorded  with  the  high  promise  of  its  title, 
a  very  slight  survey  of  the  early  annals  of  the  Jewish 
nation  will  sufficiently  explain.  Threescore  years 
bad  scarcely  elapsed  before  it  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Jebusites,  a  tribe  descended  from  Jebus,  the  son 
of  Cfaanaan.  The  new  possessors  did  not  neglect  the 
usual  means  of  securing  their  conquest;  they  ex* 
tended  its  walls^  and  built  a  fortress  on  mount  Sion^ 
which  they  called  after  their  common  father,  and  gave 
to  the  city  the  name  it  still  bears,  Jerusalem;  the 
^'  vision  of  tranquillity."  Joshua^  who  succeeded  to 
the  government  established  by  Moses,  led  the  armies 
of  Israel  into  the  land  of  promise,  and,  advancing 
against  the  new  city,  soon  made  himself  master  of 
the  lower  part.  He  put  to  death  Adonisedech,  and 
the  four  confederate  princes,   the  kings  of  Hebron, 
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Jerinoly  Laches^  and  Eglon.  The  Jebarites,  however, 
still  kept  possession  of  the  upper  town  and  the 
citadel  of  Jebus,  from  whence  they  were  never  finally 
dislodged  till  the  reign  of  David,  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years  after  they  had  established  themselves 
in  the  city  of  Melcfaisedech.  David  strengthened  the 
fortress,  repaired  and  extended  its  works,  and  called 
them  after  his  own  name:  the  same  monarch  also 
built  a  palace  and  tabernacle  on  nM>unt  Sion,  which  he 
designed  for  the  depositary  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
Solomon,  bis  son  and  successor,  adorned  the  city 
with  many  beantiful  buildings,  enriched  it  vnth  archi- 
tectural embelUshments,  and  constructed  the  cele- 
brated temple,  which  the  sacred  writings  so  minutely 
describe,  and  whose  graces  its  founder  has  himself  re-» 
corded  in  the  rapturous  glow  of  poetic  imagery. 

Five  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  Sesac, 
king  of  Egypt,  attacked  Rhehoboam,  took  possession 
of  the  town,  and  delivered  it  up  to  plunder.  It  was 
exposed  a  second  time  to  the  ravages  of  an  invading 
army,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after,  by  Joas, 
king  of  Israel.  Besieged  again  by  the  Assyrians, 
Manasses,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Judah,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  was  carried  captive 
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to  Babylon.  At  lengthy  under  the  reign  of  Zedekiab, 
Nebuchadnezzar  coai|deted  its  destruction,  by  burning 
the  temple,  and  sending  the  wretched  inhabitants  pri- 
soners to  his  own  capital. 

The  first  temple  was  destroyed  four  hundred  and 
seventy  years^  six  months,  and  ten  days  after  its 
foundation  by  Solomon,  in  the  year  of  the  world  S513» 
and  about  500  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.^  F<Mir 
hundred  and  seventy-deven  years  were  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  David  to  the  administration  of  Zedekiab» 
and  the  city  had  been  governed  by  seventeen  kings. 
Aft^  seventy  years  of  captivity,  Zorobabel  began  to 
rebuild-  the  temple,  and  to  raise  the  city  from  its 
ashes.  This  undertaking,  which  was  suspended  for 
some  years,  was  finally  completed  by  the  successive 
efforts  of  Esdras  and  Nehemiafa. 

1  The  writer  hat  foUowed,  very  nearly,  the  dates,  as 
they  appear  in  the  Work  of  the  Yicomtc  de  Chd,teaubriand« 
He  is  indebted  to  the  same  distinguished  personage  for  the 
outline  of  the  historical  detail. — ^A  French  eritic,  who  has 
done  the  author  of  these  pages  the  honour  to  translate  them 
into  his  own  language,  has  noticed  an  error  in  computation, 
respecting  tiie  interval  assigned  in  the  former  impressions, 
between  the  destruetioii  of  JernsaJem  by  Nebuchadneaiar, 
and  the  entrance  into  that  city  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
editor  trusts  that  the  inaccuracy  will  appear  to  have  been 
removed  in  the  present  option. 
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Alexander  the  Great  entered  the  holy  city  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3650,  and  offered  sacrifices  in  the 
new  temple. 

Jerusalem  next  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Ptolemy 
the  son  of  Lagus ;  but  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  tempered 
his  authority  with  the  mild  attributes  of  mercy  and 
jpstice,  and  adorned  the  temple  with  magnificent  deco- 
rations. Antiochus  the  Great  recaptured  Judaea  from 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  restored  it  to  the 
possession  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes.  Antiochus  the 
illustrious  sacked  and  plundered  the  capital,  and  placed 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
temple.  The  active  valour  and  persevering  spirit 
of  the  Machabees  once  more  gave  freedom  to  their 
country,  and  successfully  resisted  the  incursions  of  the 
kings  of  Asia.  Unhappily,  a  contest  arising  between 
Aristobulus  and  Hircanus,  the  chiefs  of  that  family, 
they  addressed  themselves  in  an  evil  hour  to  the 
Komans,  who  by  the  death  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  were  become  absolute  masters  of  the  east. 
Pompey  hastened  to  Jerusalem,  and  soon  got  posses- 
sion of  the  temple :  the  generosity  of  his  character 
taught  him  to  respect  this  august  monument,  which  the 
rapacious  avarice  of  Crassus  pillaged  without  mercy« 
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HircanuS)  whose  pretensions  were  seconded  by  the 
Roman  government,  for  some  time  successfully  main- 
tained his  position.  Antigonus,  the  son  of  AristobuIu8> 
induced  by  the  followers  of  Pompey,  made  war  against 
his  uncle,  and  called  in  the  Parthians  to  his  aid.  These 
made  an  irruption  into  Judaea,  entered  Jerusalem^  and 
led  away  Hircanus  prisoner. 

Herod  the  Great,  son  of  Antipater^  a  distinguished 
officer  in  the  court  of  Hircanus,  assisted  by  the  Romans, 
seized  on  the  throne.  In  the  mean  while,  Antigonus^ 
whom  the  chance  of  war  had  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  Herod,  was  sent  off  to  Antony.  The  fate  of  this 
unhappy  prince  is  at  once  a  melancholy  instance  of  the 
capricious  decisions  of  fortune^  and  a  severe  lesson  to, 
the  unreflecting  disciples  of  legitimate  monarchy. 
The  last  of  the  race  of  Machabees,  the  only  surviving 
descendant  of  that  heroic  family,  whose  courage  and 
conduct  had  so  nobly  sustained  the  sinking  fortunes  of 
their  nation,  the  rightful  sovereign  of  Judaea,  is  seized 
by  the  orders  of  a  brutal  Roman  officer,  tied  to  a 
stake,  scourged  with  rods,  and  unmercifully  put  to 
death. 

Herod,  now  become  absolute  master  of  Jerusalem, 
proved  himself  not  altogether   undeserving  his   high 
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oiBce.  He  set  about  repeiring  and  beautifymg  ttie 
citj)  and  embellished  it  with  those  ptiUic  monmiMttts^ 
which^  whfle  tliey  serve  to  patronize  taste  and  geniusi 
necessarily  furnish  employment  to  every  description  of 
artiaau.  li  was  in  the  reign  of  this  prince  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  tvarld. 

Archelaus,  the  son  of  Herod  and  MariamnC|  sac« 
ceeded  to  bis  father,  while  Herod  Antipas,  another  of 
the  sons  of  Herod,  heM  the  tetrarcbates  of  Galilee  and 
Pera.  It  was  this  last  who  gave  orders  for  beheading 
St.  John,  and  who  sent  back  Christ  to  Pilate.  He  was 
exiled  by  the  emperor  Caligula  to  Lyons. 

Agrippa,  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  next 
obtained  Uie  crown;  but  Herod  his  brother,  king 
of  Calcis,  had  absolute  authority  over  the  temple,  and 
kept  possession  of  the  sacred  treasures.  After  the  death 
of  Agrippa,  Judasa  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 
The  Jews  having  revolted  against  their  masters,  Titus> 
miscalled  the  *'  delight  and  joy  of  the  human  race,"  ^ 

^  The  man  who  could  visit  his  captives  with  such 
Vindictive  cruelty,  after  a  siege  which  has  no  parallel  in 
the  records  of  history — and  whose  ardent  and  enduring  pa- 
triotism ought  to  have  won  his  highest  admiration  and 
respect — can  surely  have  little  claim  to  the  glorious  designas> 
tion  implied  in  the  expressions,  **  amor  w  deliei€B  generii  Ati^ 
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besieged  aod  took  their  capital.  Two  hundred  tho«H 
saod  Jews  are  said  to  have  perished  by  famiDe  during 
this  memorable  siege.  From  the  I4th  of  April  to  the  1st  of 
July  iu  the  year  71  of  our  asra>  one  hundred  and Jif teen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  human  bodies 
were  carried  without  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  wretched 
survivors  were  reduced  to  feed  on  the  leather  torn  from 
their  sandals  and  shields :  they  were  even  driven  to  the 
e^Ltremity  of  searching  for  nourishment  in  the  putrid 
masses^  which  clogged  the  drains  of  the  city.  The 
tenderest  ties  of  nature  were  disregarded,  and  a  mother 
presented  the  horrible  spectacle  of  a  parent  devouring 
its  own  offspring.  The  besieged,  with  a  view  either  to 
conceal  their  treasure,  or  to  disappoint  the  rapacity  of 
the  invaders^  are  said  to  have  swallowed  their  gold :  but 
the  Roman  soldier,  apprised  of  this  act  of  frenzy, 
ripped  open  the  bowels  of  hi»  prisoner,  and  sought  the 
precious  metal  in  the  panting  entrails  of  his  victim. 
Eleven  hundred  thousand  Jews  perished  in  the  city  of 

•iMimV'  (See  Suetonius,  and  the  Preface  to  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist) 
Yet  the  terms  employed  by  Suidas  to  express  the  same  senti- 
ment are  perhaps  still  more  emphatic :  «?  vp9  Aieaurrw  i^»q  tt 
nett  TPT^H  Ttf  dvnTtf  vr^ayo^tu&yiveu  yivuf.  This  last-mentioned 
Writer  has  even  described  the  son  of  Vespasian,  as  imbued 
with  singular  moda'ation  /  /  fxir^iuraTw;  'fiv. 
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Jerusalem,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty  in  different  parts  of  Judaea, 
exclusive  of  women  and  children,  the  aged  and  infirm, 
who  fell  a  prey  to  famine  or  other  incidental  accom^ 
paniments  of  a  siege.     Finally  there  were  nimty^nhie 
thousand  two  hundred  taken  prisoners^  some  of  whom 
were  condemned  to  labour  in  the  public  works,  and 
the  others  reserved  to  swell  the  pomp  of  the  conqueror's 
triumph.     They  were  compelled  to  appear  as  gladia- 
tors in  the  public  theatres,  and  mutually  slaughter  each 
other  for  the  diversion  of  the  Roman  populace.     Such 
as  had  not  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years  were 
exposed  to  public    sale,  together   with   the  women. 
Thirty  might  be  purchased  for  a  piece  of  silver.     The 
blood  of  THE  JUST  having  been  sold  for  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  aiid  the  people  having  exclaimed,  *^  his  blood 
be  upon  us  and  upon  our  children^**  the  Almighty  heard 
their  imprecation,  and  for  the  last  time  granted  their 
petition ;  thenceforth  he  turned  away  his  face  from  the 
land  of  promise,  and  chose  out  a  new  heritage. 

The  temple  was  destroyed  eight  and  thirty  years 
after  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  so  that  a  great 
number  of  those  who  heard  the  prophetic  denunciations 
of  our  Saviour,  might  have  witnessed  their  dreadful 
accomplishment. 
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The  remnant  of  the  Jewitb  nation  having  revolied 
anew,  Adrian  completed  the  demolition  of  whatever 
bad  escaped  the  destroying  arm  of  Titus.  On  the 
ruins  of  the  city  of  David  he  built  a  new  town,  which 
be  called  M\ia  Capitolina.^  •The  figure  of  a  swine  was 
carved  over  the  gate  leading  to  Bethlehem,  and  the 
Jews  were  prohibited  entering  the  city  under  the 
penalty  of  death.  According  to  Dion,  five  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand  Jews  perished  by  the  hand  of  the 
soldier  in  the  war  with  Adrian,  a  multitude  of  slaves  of 
each  sex  were  sold  at  the  fairs  at  Gaza  and  Membre, 
and  fifty  castles  and  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five 
villages  were  levelled  to  the  ground !  A  tremendous 
Aggregate :  let  us  hope  the  historian  has  in  this  instance 
been  something  inattentive  to  numerical  accuracy. 

Adrian  placed  his  city  on  the  ground  which 
it  occupies  at  the  present  day :  its  position  is  not 
exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the  original  town,  as 
It  includes  mount  Calvary  within  the  walls.  During 
the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  the  very  name  of  Jerusa*- 
lem  had  sunk  so  completely  into  oblivion,  that  when  a 
certain  individual  who  was  examined  before  a  Roman 
magistrate,  replied  to  a  question  respecting  the  place  of 

1  From  his  own  nanie,  iEliiM. 

VOL,   I.  F 
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bis  birrti,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Jerosaleni,  the  go- 
vernor supposed  he  alluded  to  some  new  colony  secretly 
established  by  the  rebel  Christians.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  7th  century^  Jerusalem  still  bore  the  name 
of  iBlia. 

Some  partial  commotions  appear  to  have  taken 
place  in  Palestine  under  the  emperors  Antoninus, 
Septimius  Severus,  and  Caracalla.  Jierusalem  having 
become  a  pagan  city  in  her  latter  years,  at  length 
acknowledged  the  God  she  had  renounced:  Constantine 
and  his  mother  threw  down  the  idols^  that  were  reared 
over  the  Messiah's  sepulchre,  and  rescued  the  hallowed 
relic  from  further  violation,  by  erecting  the  sacred  edi- 
fice beneath  which  it  is  npw  enshrined. 

Julian  assembled  the  Jews  about  forty  years  sub- 
sequently, and  made  a  fruitless  effort  to  rebuild  the 
temple.  The  men  laboured  at  the  work  witli  instru- 
ments of  silver,  and  the  women  carried  the  earth  in  the 
folds  of  their  richest  robes,  when  suddenly  balls  of  fire 
were  seen  to  issue  from  the  foundation,  dispersing  the 
workmen,  and  rendering  it  impossible  to  proceed  with 
the  undertaking.^ 

1  The  writer  has  purposely  omitted  citing  the  aatfaorities 
on  which  much  of  the  preceding  statement  is  founded :  they 
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A  revolt  of  the  Jews  took  place  under  Justiuian 
dt  the  commeDcement  of  the  sixth  century.  During 
the  reign  of  this  emperor  the  church  of  Jerusalem  was 
raised  to  the  patriarchal  dignity.  Destined  still  to 
combat  the  delusions  of  idolatry  and  demolish  false 
religions^  Jerusalem  was   taken  by  Cosroes   king  of 

will  easily  occur  to  such  as  are  familiar  with  ancient  litera- 
ture, and  the  English  reader  would  probably  look  on  a  list  of 
references  as  an  unnecessary  incumbrance  to  the  page.  But 
the  event  which  defeated  the  intention  of  Julian,  is  on  every 
account  entitled  to  the  fullest  examination.  It  will,  perhaps, 
be  not  altogether  useless  therefore  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
most  eminent  authors,  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  ^r 
collected  evidences  of  the  fact.  Among  these  are,  Alb. 
Fabricius,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  St.  Chrysostom,  Newton, 
Mosheim,  Warburton,  and  Moyle. — Gibbon  appears  to  con*- 
sider  the  testimony  of  Ammianus  as  the  least  exceptionable, 
and  has  transfuspd  Ihe  expressions  of  the  **  philosophic  sol- 
dier'Mnto  his  own  peculiar  and  forcible  lauguage:  *'  Whilst 
**  Alypius,  assisted  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  uiged 
'^  with  vigour  and  diligence  the  execution  of  the  work,  horrible 
*'  balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near  the  foundations,  with  frequent 
**  und  reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the  place,  from  time  to 
'^  time,  inaccessible  to  the  scorched  and  blasted  workmen ; 
and  the  victorious  element  continuing  in  this  manner  obsti- 
nately and  resolutely  bent,  as  it  were,  to  drive  them  to  a 
distance,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned.'' — Sueh  authority ^ 
observes  the  author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  should  satisfy  a  believing f  and  must  astonish  an  inci'edu" 
ieus  mind! — (Vol.  iv.  chap,  xxiii.) 
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Persia  JQ  tbe  ]f«ar:6ld«  The  Jew0  diapersed  through- 
out Palestine  iturchasod  of  this  prince  ninety  thousand 
Christian  prisoners,  whom  they  vindiotively  slaughtered. 
Haradius  vanquished  Cosroes  in  627)  ^recovered  the 
cross  nvhioh  the  Persian  monarch  had  carried  off,  and 
deposited  it  again  in  the  city.  Nine  years  afterwards 
the  calif^Omar,  tbe  third  in  succession  from  Mahomet, 
obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem,  after  a  siege  of  four 
months,  and  Palestine  as  well  as  Egypt  passed  under 
the  yoke  of  (he  conqueror.  Omar  was  assassinated 
in  643.  The  establishment  of  different  califats  in 
Arabia  and  Syria,  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ommiades  and  the  elevation  of  the  Abassides,  filled 
Judaea  with  calamity  during  ihe  space  of  two  hundred 
years. 

Milton  has  asserted  that  the  skirmishes  of  kites  and 
crows  are  as  much  deserving  a  particular  narrative,  as 
the  confused  transactions  and  battles  of  the  Saxon  hep* 
tarchy :  the  facHiona,  which  distracted  Palestine  at  tbe 
same  period^  can  scarcely  therefore  possess  sufficient 
interest  to  merit  a  succinct  acicount.  After  a  variety 
of  struggles  with  the  chiefs  of  rival  parties,  whose  very 
names  it  would  be  difficult  to  transcribe,  the  Fatimite 
caliphs  obtained  the  ascendancy^  and  were  in  possession 
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of  the  holy  city   when   the  champions  of  the  cross 
appesHred  on  the  frontiers  of  Palestine. 

**  Les  croisades/'  says  the  Viconite  de  Chteeav- 
briand^  **  ne  fiineot  des  folies^  coninie  on*  affeetoit  de 
*^  les  appelev,  ni  dans  leur  prineipey  ni  dans  lear  r^l- 
'^  tat.  Si  les  si^ets  d'Oroar,  partia  de  J^salem,  apr^s 
^'  avoir  fait  le  tow  d'Afeique,  fondirent  sur  la  Sicile, 
'*  sur  I'Espagne^  sfH*  la  France  ni^me,  oACharles-Martel 
les  externiina>  povrqooi  des  sujets  de  Philippe  1^, 
sortis  de  la  France,  n'auroient^illB  pas  feit  le  tour  de 
**  PAsie  pour  se  venger  des  descendant  d'Omar  jusqve 
'^  dans  Jerusalem  ? — WapercetHm  dans  les  croisaeks  que 
**  des  pelerins  armes  qui  courent  dilvorer  vn  tombeau 
**  en  Palestine^  c'est  montrer  une  vue  trh  hornee  en  his^ 
*^  toire.  II  s^agissoit  non-seulement  de  la  delivrance  de 
**  ce  tombeau  sacrij  mais  encore  de  savoir  qui  devait 
femporter  sur  h  terre,  ou  d^un  culte  ennemi  de  la 
cinUisaiieny  favorable  par  systitne  d  Vignorame^  an 
*^  despatisme,  eL  Vesclavage;  ou  d*un  culte  qui  a  fait 
revivre  cbez  les  modemes  le  g6nie  de  la  docte  antp- 
quite,  et  aboli  la  servitude.  L'esprit  du  Mahon^ 
^  tisme  est  la  persi6culiion  et  la  cooquilfte ;  I'Evangile^  ati 
<^  contcalrey  ne  pr^che  qiue  la  toliSrance  et  la  pais.— Oil 
'^  ea  serions-nousy.  si  nos  p^es  n'eussenit  repouss^  la 
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'(  force  par  la  force  ?  Que  Ton  contemple  la  Grice^ 
'^  et  l*on  apprendra  ce  que  devient  un  peuple  sous  le 
<'joug  des  Musulmans.  Ceux  qui  s'applaudissent 
''  aujourd^ui  du  progr^s  des  lumiireft,  auroient-ils  done 
*'  voulu  voir  r^gner  parmi  nous  une  religion  qui  a  brftI6 
*^  la  bibiioth^que  d'Alexandrie,  qui  se  fait  un  mirite  de 
'^  fouler  aux  pieds  les  homuies,  et  de  m^priser  souve- 

**  rainement  les  lettres  et  les  arts  ? 

^'  Le  temps  de  ces  expeditions  est  le  temps  h6- 
^*  Foique  de  notre  histoire ;  c'est  celui  qui  a  donn6 
''  naissance  k  notre  po6sie  6pique.  Tout  ce  qui  r6paud 
'^  du  merveilleux  sur  une  nation,  ne  doit  point  &tre 
'^  m6pris6  par  cette  nation  m&me*  On  voudroit  en 
'*  vain  se  le  dissimuler,  il  y  a  quelque  chose  dans  notre 
''  coeur  qui  nous  fait  aimer  la  gloire ;  Thomme  ne 
**  se  compose  pas  absolument  de  calculs  positifs  pour 
'^  son  bien  et  pour  son  mal,  ce  seroit  trop  le  ravaler : 

'*  c^est  en  entretenant  les  Romains  de  l'eternite  de 
**  leur  ville,  qu'on  les  a  men6s  k  la  conqu&te  du  monde^ 
*'  et  qu'on  leur  a  fait  laisser  dans  Thistoire  un  nom 
"  6ternel." 

Godfroy  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Brabant,  presented 
himself  on  the  confines  of  the  Holy  Land  in  the  year 
1099 :  he  was  accompanied  by  Baudouin^  his  brother,. 
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aad  several  other  distinguished  nobles,  attended  by 
Peter  the  hermit,  who  marched  at  their  head  with  his 
pilgrim's  staff.  According  to  the  lowest  calculation, 
1,300,000  men,  each  bearing  the  ensign  of  a  piece  of 
red  cloth  in  the  figure  of  a  cross  on  the  right  shoulder, 
were  employed  in  this  religious  expedition.  Godfroy 
and  his  division  soon  gained  possession  of  Rama  and 
Emmaus,  while  Tancred  and  Baudouin  penetrated  to 
Bethlehem.  Jerusalem  was.  quickly  invested,  and  the 
banner  of  the  cross  floated  on  the  walls  of  the  citadel 
on  Friday  the  i5th  July,  IO99.  Godfroy  was  elected 
sovereign  of  the  vanquished  city  by  his  brothers  in 
arnM;  but  he  refused  to  place  on  his  brows  the  brilliant 
diadem  which  they  offered  him,  from  a  reluctance  to 
wear  a  crown  of  gold  on  that  ground,  where  the 
Messiah  had  borne  one  of  thorns.  The  place  of 
Godfroy 's  decease  is  not  correctly  known ;  it  is  pro- 
bable  that  he  died  at  Jaffa,  whose  walls  he  had  re- 
established. He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Bau-^ 
douin,  who  expired  in  the  midst  of  successes,  leaving 
the  government  in  1118  to  his  nephew  Baudouin  du 
Bourg.  Melisandre,  eldest  daughter  of  Baudouin  II. 
married  Foulques  of  Anjou,  and  towards  the  year  H3Q 
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carried  the  kingdam  of  Jerus»Iein  as  a  dowry  to  Iier 

bwbaod's  fanulj. 

»  

The  seccMid  crusade  preached  by  St.  Bernard  mid 

conducted  by  Louis  VII.  of  France  and  the  emperor 
Conrad^  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Baudouin  IIL 
After  having  lUled  the  throne  twenty  yearv,  Baudouin 
left  the  crown  to  his  brother  Amaury,  who  wore  it 
eleven  years :  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Baudouin, 
the  fourth  of  that  name.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
celebrated  Saladin  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  action : 
though  defeated  at  his  first  onset,  be  became  eventually 
successful,  and  triumphaotly  closed  the  contest  by 
wresting  the  sacred  places  from  theiv  Christian  pos« 
sessors. 

The  only  Christian  temple  that  escaped  the  fury 
of  the  infidels,  was  die  church  of  the  h(Jy  sepulchre,  the 
Sirians  havii^  secured  its  integrity  by  aa  ample  pay- 
ment in  silver*  Saladin  died  soon  after  the  capture  of 
Acr^,  and  Richard,  the  rival  of  his  glory,  on  his  return 
to  Europe^  endured  a  protracted  and  rigorous  imprison^ 
ment  in  Germany.  This  event  gave  birth  to  a  series 
of  adventures,  which  have  furnished  a  fruitful  subject 
for  the  ballads  of  the  troubadours,  though  history  has 
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passed  them  over  for  the  most  part  in  silence*  The 
courage  of  this  heroic  prince  was  so  rencywned^  dnt 
long  after  his  death  it  continued  to  be  proverbial ;  and 
Gibbon  has  recorded  that  on  some  occasion,  wben 
a  horse  was  seen  to  start  without  any  observable  cause, 
the  Saracens  exdainied,  *^  he  has  seen  the  ghost  of 
Michardr 

In  the  year  124^  the  emir  of  Damascus  levied 
war  against  Nedjemmin  the  saltan  of  Egypt,  obtained 
possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  surrendered  it  to  the 
Latin  princes— «who  were  subsequently  besieged  by  the 
above*mentioned  sultan,  and  barbarously  massacred. 
During  these  eVents  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  had  passed 
from  Isabelle,  daughter  of  Baudouin,  to  Henry  count 
of  Champagne,  her  new  husband ;  and  from  him  to 
Amaury  brother  of  Lusignan,  the  fourth  husband 
of  Isabelle.  His  only  child  dying  in  its  infancy,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Isabelle  and  her  first  husband  Conrad, 
marquis  of  Montserrat,  became  the  heiress  of  an  ideal 
territory.  John,  count  of  Brien,  espoused  Mary. 
He  had  by  her  one  daughter,  Isabelle,  afterwards 
married  to  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  This  last  on  hia 
arrival  at  Tyre  concluded  peace  with  the  sultan: 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  gave  up  Jerusalem^  in  par* 
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tition,  to  the  Christians  and  Moslems,  and  Frederick  i» 
consequence  took  the  crown  of  Godfroy,  placed  it  on 
his  brows,  and  then  returned  to  Europe.  The  Sara- 
cens were  probably  faithless  to  their  engagement,  for 
twenty  years  afterwards,  in  1£42,  Nedjemmin  sacked 
Jerusalem,  as  stated  above.  Louis  IX.  of  France 
arrived  in  the  east  seven  years  subsequently  to  this 
disaster.  A  succession  of  Mameluke  chieftains  next 
became  masters  of  the  holy  city,  till  in  1263  the  famous 
Bibars-Bondoc-Dari  assumed  the  title  of  sultan.  He 
ravaged  that  part  of  Palestine  which'  had  not  pre-^ 
viously  submitted,  and  repaired  the  capital.  Kelaoun, 
his  heir,  chased  the  Christians  from  fortress  to  fortress^ 
and  his  son  Khalil  wrested  from  them  Tyre  and 
Acre.  At  length  in  1291  they  were  entirely  driven 
from  the  Holy  Land. 

The  empty  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem  was  carried 
to  the  house  of  Sicily,  by  Charles,  the  brother  of  Louis, 
count  of  Provence  and  Anjou,  and  who  united  in  his 
own  person  the  rights  of  the  king  of  Cyprus  and  those 
of  the  princess  Mary,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Frederick, 
prince  of  Antioch.  The  chevaliers  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  now  become  knights  of  Rhodes  and  Malta^^ 
and  the  Teutonic  knights,   conquerors  of  the   north 
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of  Europe  and  founders  of  the  Prussian  dominions, 
are  tbe  only  existipg  remains  of  those  powerful  cru- 
saders,  who  formerly  made  Asia  and  Africa  tremble, 
and  who  filled  the  thrones  of  Jerusalem,  of  Cyprus, 
and  of  Constantinople. 

The  Christians  having  lost  the  country  in  1291 9 
the  victorious  sultans  kept  possession  of  their  conquest 
till  1382.  At  that  epoch  the  Mamelukes  of  Circassia 
usurped  the  government  of  Egypt,  and  gave  a  new 
form  to  the  administration  of  Palestine.  At  length 
Selim  put  an  end  to  these  series  of  revolutions  by 
assuming  in  171 6  the  sovereign  power  in  Egypt  and 
Syria. 
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LETTER  VII. 


To  Sir  G.  E t,  Bart. 


Jerusalem,  Augustj,  1817< 


Dear  E- 


OuB.  first  object  was  dke  Holy  Sefulcbbe. 
The  Turkish  govcnuncnty  aware  of  the  Yeneratioa  which 
all  Christians  entertain  for  every  relic  connected  with 
the  sufferings  of  the  Author  of  their  faith,  have  con- 
verted this  feeling  into  a  source  of  revenue ;  each  indi- 
vidual;  not  subject  to  the  Porte,  who  visits  the  shrine 
of  Jesus  Christy  being  compelled,  except  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  pay  a  tax  of  twenty-five  sequins. 
The^rman  with  which  we  were  furnished  at  Con- 
stantinople exempted  us  from  such  an  impost,  and 
we  easily  procured  admission  for  ourselves  and  five 
attendants. 

In  the  following  description  of  the  ^^  holy 
places,"  I  shall  at  present  confine  myself  to  the  nar- 
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rfftive  of  the  person,  who  was  deputed  by  the  gttar- 
dian  of  mount  Sion  to  acconpany  us  through  the 
town:  on  some  fiMure  occasion  we  may  he  enahled 
to  examine  his  atatemeat  more  at  leisure,  and  perhaps 
to  discuss  it  more  raiioually,  than  when  under  difs 
ioflueace  of  a  recent  impression. 

The  tomb  of  our  Saviour  is  enclosed  in  a  church 
to  which  it  has  given  name,  and  appears  in  the  centre 
of  a  rotunda,  whose  summit  is  crowned  by  a  radiant 
cupola*     Its  external  appearance  is  that  of  a  superb 
mausoleum,  having   the    surface    covered  with  rich 
crimjM>n  damask,  hangings,  striped  with  gold.      The 
WKKexed  sketcih,  tho4igh  taken  under  the  disadvantage 
of  frequent  interruptioiu,  may  .serve  to  give  jou  some 
idea  of  its   form.^    The  entrance  looks  towards  the 
east;  but,  immediately  in  front,  a  small  chapel  has 
been  erected  to  commemorate  the  spot,  where  the 
angel  appeared  to  the  two  Marys.    Just  beyond  tliis 
is  ibe  vault  in  which  the   Redeemer  snbmiKted  to  a 
temporary  interment:  the  door  of  admission  is  ^ery 
low,  probably  to  prevent  its  being  eutered  otherwise 
than  in  the  attitude  of  adcMr»ti«i».     The  figune  of  the 
cave  is  nearly  square,  extending  rather  more  than  six 

^  See  the  Froatisftece. 
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feet  lengthways,  and  being  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
same  width ;  the  height  I  should  imagine  to  be  about 
eight  feet :  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  lined  with 
marble,  and  hung  with  silk  of  the  colour  of  the  fir-'- 
mament.  At  the  north  side,  on  a  slab  raised  about 
two  feet,  the  body  of  our  Saviour  was  deposited ;  the 
stone,  which  had  been  much  injured  by  the  devo- 
tional zeal  of  the  different  pilgrims^  is  now  protected 
with  a  marble  covering;  it  is  strewed  with  flowers 
and  bedewed  with  rose-water,  and  over  it  are  suspended 
four  and  forty  lamps,  which  are  ever  burning.  The 
greater  part  of  these  are  of  silver,  richly  chased;  a 
few  are  of  gold,  and  were  furnished  by  the  difi^erent 
sects  of  Christianity,^  who  divide  the  possession  of  the 
church. 

In  an  aisle  north  of  the  sepulchre,  is  the 
spot  where  Christ  appeared  to  the  Magdalen  in  the 
habit  of  a  gardener;  and  a  few  steps  further  is  the  scene 
of  his  interview  with  his  mother.  The  pillar  to  which 
he  was  bound,  when  undergoing  the  punishment  of 

1  Catholics,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Sirians,  Abyssines, 
Georgians,  Nestorians,  Cophtites,  Maronites,  &c.  &c.  Amongst 
the  variety  of  **  persuasions''  which  are  to  be  seen  in  Jeru- 
salem, there  are,  as  yet,  no  Protestant  establishments,  strictly 
so  called,  of  any  denomination. 


J*- 


Sepulchre 


Exp  l 

1  The^Gmtrco^  entrance^. 

S  Th»  Ston»  on,  wJdAyth^Bo^  of  Cliriat  was 

to  he>  anoimaeL  • 
S  Tho  ifo^  Septdchr^. 

4  rh»St9)pOMd>plaaoof  Oar  Sarior'a  cppearx 

to  tn^JUaff^dkiStft" 

5  Thabi^'hirintKryieHf  with^th^J^j^uv 
^ie'Juiitarxvvthe'Cht^pielo/'^je'./^ppixrition/' 
b  Thfi^JfiUar  to  which,  CkaiMt  w€u  hota^  while 


VMfeJb  Soikft^SC*, 
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being  scourged,  has  been  taken  from  the  court  near  the 
Hall  of  Judgment^  and  affixed  to  the  right  of  an 
altar^  erected  in  a  chapel  at  the  extremity  of  the  aisle ; 
this  chapel,  and  the  altar  within  the  sepulchre,  are 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Catholics.  The 
place  where  he  was  tortured  by  the  crown  of  thorns, 
that  of  the  agony  of  his  being  affixed  to  the  cross^ 
and  the  partition  of  his  vesture  by  lot^  are  all  severally 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  church,  which  is 
thus  made  to  include  a  considerable  portion  of  mount 
Calvary.— I  adjoin  a  rough  draught  of  the  distribu- 
tion.^— Tradition  has  even  attempted  to  designate  the 
spoty  where  the  mother  of  the  Messiah  stood^  a  weep- 
ing spectatress  of  the  cruelties  and  ignominy  to  which 
he  was  exposed. 

1  The  reader  may  see  an  interesting  narrative  of  the 
Structure  of  Ancient  Churches,  or  Places  of  Assembly  of  the 
primitive  Christians^  in  a  little  vork  published  towards  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  by  Sir  George  Wheler,  Preb.  of 
Dnrham.  Besides  a  minate  account  of  the  first  temples  at 
Tyre  and  Constantinople,  the  volume  contains  an  elaborate 
description,  extracted  from  Eusebius,  of  the  buildings  which 
encircle  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  But  perhaps  no  statement, 
however  gorgeous  or  circutnlstlaiktial,  can  reach  the  interest 
excited  by  the  sublime,  yet  simple,  expressionsofiheVicomte 
de  Ch&teaubriand :   "  Le  seul  tombeau,  qui  n'aura  rien 

A  RBNDRE,  A  LA  FIN  DE8  SIECLES!"  ..  .      -      v  ;         / 
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The  irregularity  of  the  surface  oo  which  the 
temple  is  erected,  haa  been  made  subservient  to  the 
preservatioo  of  that  particular  part  of  the  mount, 
where  the  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour  was  accomplished. 
The  place  where  the  cross  was  planted  retains  its 
original  elevatioii,  the  adjacent  ground  being  merely 
flattened  sufficiently  to  receive  a  marble  pavement. 
It  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  above  the  common 
floor,  and  is  approached  by  one  and  twenty  steps. 
Tbe  aperture  in  which  the  cross  was  fixed  is  below 
tbe  centre  of  a  Greek  altar :  it  appears  to  have  been 
perforaled  in  the  rock,  and  is  encircled  by  a  large 
plate  of  silver,  inscribed  with  bas«relief  figures,  re« 
presentative  of  the  Passion  and  odier  scriptural  sub- 
jects :  thirteen  lamps  are  constantly  burning  over  the 
altar. 

Not  £ar  from  this  part  of  the  church,  but  several 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  floor,  is  the  descent  to  the 
well^  where  discovery  was  made  of  the  cross  and 
crown  of  thorn^s,  and  the  apear  with  which  one  of 
the  soldiers  pierced  our  Saviour's  side. 

An  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Godfroy  and 
his  brother  is  affixed  to  the  wall,  near  the  steps; 
but  in  repairing  the  injury  wliich  tbe  chivch  suffered 


/ 


THE   MOUNT  OF  OLIVES, 


,     (Xytt/ela^n/i,i  tiir  .t^^^.w/A/a. 
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j&om  £fe  iibout  eight. or  K^vl  years  aince^  the  Greek 
.Catholics,  who  are  proprietors  of  this  pai't  of  the 
iNiUdingy  either  from  o^glect  or  «»price,  allowTed  the 
t^bl^t  to  be  p]asteF£fd  oy^r^ 

.  Duijtig  t))e  whole  of.  ^  t[a)e  diat  we  were  An* 
gag^d  ip  eatatpinip'g :  the  objects  pf  ven«ration|  the 
laii^axerous' alttHrs  were  thr^x^ged  with  votaries  of*  the 
differ^ivt  ^ect^,  e^ercf^ing^  in  tbeSr  re$p^tive  ritaals^ 
the  soleoinities  of  religiai>* 
^  On  quitting  the  church,  ^^e  proc^ed^d'^  4ha 
iilQUOt  pf  OUves:  our  t*oad  lay  tbcoogfa  ^e  Via 
dobr&mi  so  called  froni  its  having  rbeeh  the  passage 
by  which  Gbrist  wa»  conduced  from  the  place,  of  hit 
iaaprisoninent  to  mount  Calvary.'  Tbe  outer  waHs  of 
what  was  once  the  residence  of  Pilate^  are  cQiiipre<- 
fa^nded  in-  this  street ;  the  original  entrance  to  the 
palace  is  blocked  up,  and  the  present  access  is  at  one 
of  the  angles  of  the  court.  '  Thre  portal  wasr  formerly 
in  the  centre,  and  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
which  were  removed  some  centuries  ago  to  Rome, 
and  are  now  iu  a  small  chapel  near  the  church  of 
San  Giovanni  di  Laterano.  Very  little  of  this  struc- 
ture is  still  extant ;  but  the  Franciscan  monks  imagine 
they  have  accurately  traced  out  the  dungeon  in  which 

VOL.  1.  o 
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Dess :  the  descent  includes  fifty  steps.  The  several 
tombs  are  distinguished  by  chapels  and  altars,  with 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  lamps  and  tapers, 
and  embellished  with  decorations  adapted  to  the 
respective  characters  whose  virtues  they  commemo- 
rate. We  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  on  what 
authority  it  is  asserted  that  the  mother  of  the  Messiah 
expired  at  Jerusalem,  or  that  her  mortal  remains  were 
preserved  in  such  a  receptacle.  It  is  worse  than  useless 
to  apply  for  information  on  points  of  this  nature 
at  the  convent :  any  attempt  to  investigate  traditionary 
statements,  seems  to  be  regarded  by  our  hosts  as  con- 
veying an  oblique  reflection  on  their  own  credulity. 
The  date  of  the  sepulchre  is  totally  unknown :  the 
gospel  represents  the  Virgin  as  being  consigned,  by 
the  dying  injunction  of  our  Saviour,  to  his  beloved 
disciple,  and  some  authors  have  conjectured  that  she 
closed  her  earthly  existence  at  Ephesus :  yet,  what- 
ever was  the  original  destination  of  this  vault,  the  cost 
and  labour  which  must  have  been  expended  in  its 
construction,  sufficiently  entitle  it  to  be  classed 
amongst  those  objects  which  claim  an  attentive  exa- 
mination.    Tasso  has  evidently  alluded  to  its  existence 
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in  the  following  passage^  though  the  conduct  of  bit 
poem  did  not  allow  him  accurately  to  describe  its 
situation : 

Nel  tempio  de*  Cristiani  occulto  giace 
Un  sotterraneo  altare;  e  quivi  h  ii  volto 
Di  col^i  che  sua  diva  e  madre  face 
Quel  volgo  del  suo  Dio  nato  e  sepolto. 
Dinanzi  al  simulacro  accesa  face 
Contlnua  splende :  egli  h  in  un  velo  avvolto. 
P6ndono  intorno  in  luugo  6rdine  i  voti 
Che  vi  portaro  i  cr^dnli  devoti. 

La  Gbrusalbmme  Liberata> 
Canto  ii.  stan.  5. 

After  passing  the  bridge  thrown  over  the  bed  of 
the  rivulet,  a  few  paces  brought  us  to  the  garden  of 
Gethseraane,  where  the  Messiah  prayed  in  agony,  and 
the  sweat  fell  from  him  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood.  ^ 
Here  too  was  the  scene  of  Judas^s  treason.  This  spot^ 
scarcely  half  an  acre  in  extent,  is  partly  enclosed  by 
a  low  wall^  and  contains  eight  venerable  olive  trees, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  growing  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  entrance  into  the  city :  they  have  certainly 
the  marks  of  extreme  age ;  but  Josephus  expressly 
states,  that  all  the  trees,  M'hich  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerusalem,  were  cut  down  by  Titus,  for 

1  Luke  xxii.  44. 
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the  purpose  of  embankments.^  At  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  fixed  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  last 
appearance  on  earthy  and  his  ascension  into  heaven. 
The  impression  said  to  have  been  made  by  his  foot  is 
engraved  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  so  as  to  preserve 
a  record  of  the  Messiah's  attitude  when  he  bade  adieu 
to  this  lower  world.  It  appears  from  thence,  that 
Christ's  left  hand  was  towards  Jerusalem^  which  lays 
west  of  the  mountain^  and  that  his  face  was  conse- 
quently directed  to  the  north. ^  The  view  from  this 
elevation  is  grand  and  extensive^  comprehending  the 
valley  watered  by  the  Jordan,  and  the  entrance  of- 
that  river  into  the  Dead  Sea,  which  appears  like  a 
vast  plateau  of  burnished  silver. 

The  place  where  our  Saviour  dictated  the  uni^ 

1  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  cap.  xii. 

3  It  is  difficult  to  read  with  the  gravity,  which  the  subject 
fthould  inspire,  the  minute  statements  and  their  accompany- 
ing reflections,  in  some  of  the  early  voyages,  descriptive  of 
this  miraculous  occurrence.  Yet  unless  to  such  as  are  iur 
ciined  to  deny  the  fact  of  the  ascension  altogether,  there  is 
surely  no  great  outrage  to  probability  in  supposing  that  those 
who  witnessed  it,  anxious  to  perpetuate  a  memorial  of  the 
event,  may  have  marked  the  surface  with  some  rude  reprcr 
sentation  of  the  impression  of  a  foot,  though  time  has  ren-» 
^Icrcd  the  resemblance  indistinct. 
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Tersal  prayer  to  his  disciples^  is  supposed  to  have  beei> 
a  garden  about  one  hundred  yards  to  the  north- 
west: in  an  opposite  quarter^  and  farther  removed 
from  the  apex  of  the  hill,  is  the  cave  where  the 
apostles  assembled  to  compose  the  creed  which  bears 
their  name.  It  is  a  long  subterranean  recess,  sup- 
ported by  twelve  arches^  but  no  .otherwise  an  object 
of  curiosity,  than  as  having  been  the  retreat  of  those 
illustrious  martyrs.^ 

The  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand  has  accompanied 
his  description  of  this  cavern  with  the  following  re- 
flections :  ^*  Tandis  que  le  monde  entier  adoroit  s^  la 
face  du  soleil  mille  divinit6s  honteuses,  douze  p^cheurs, 
caches  dans  les  entrailles  de  la  terre,  dressoient  la 
profession  de  foi  du  genre  humain,  et  reconnoissoient 
Tunit^  du  Dieu  cr6ateur  de  ces  astres  ^  la  lumi^re  des- 
quels  on  n'osoit  encore  proclamer  son  existence.     Si 

1  A  critic  in  one  of  the  popular  Reviews,  censures  this 
allusion  to  the  apostolic  of\%\ii  of  the  '*  articles  ofour  belief '' — 
yet  the  writer  has  merely  echoed  the  traditionary  narrative  of 
bisg^de— (see  page  76.)— He  was  on  every  account  unwilling 
to  obtrude  his  own  sentiments.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in 
.such  discussioDSy  may  find  the  subject  examined  in  a  work  of 
great  research  and  ingenuity,  published  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  entitled,  "  The  Histoty  of  the  Apostles^  Creed,  witk 
eritical  ohiervtUions  on  Us  several  clauses.*' 
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quelque  Romaio  de  la  cour  d'Auguste^  passant 
aupr^s  de  ce  souterraiD,  e&t  aper^u  les  douze  Juifs 
qui  compoftoient  cette  ceuvre  sublime,  quel  m^pris  il 
eftt  t^moign^  pour  cette  troupe  superstitieuse !  Avec 
quel  dedain  il  ehi  par]6  de  ces  premiers  fiddles !  £t 
pourtant  ila  alloient  renverser  les  temples  de  ce  Ro« 
mam,  detruire  la  religion  de  ses  p^res^  changer  les 
lois,  la  politique,  la  morale,  la  raison,  et  jusqu'aux 
pens6es  des  hommes." 

The  brow  of  the  mount  of  Olives  presents  a 
complete  panoramic  view  of  the  city,  which  being 
built  on  an  inclined  plane,  appears  to  the  spectator 
from  this  point,  with  the  intersection  of  the  different 
streets^  almost  as  dbtinctly  as  a  ground  plan.  It  is 
from  this  quarter  also  that  a  Christian  is  enabled, 
with  the  least  hazard  of  interruption,  to  examine  those 
buildings  which  have  replaced  Solomon^s  temple. 
According  to  the  present  compass  of  the  walls,  the 
situation  of  that  celebrated  structure  seems  not  to 
have  been  peculiarly  well  chosen.  The  enclosure 
begins  at  the  south-easteru  angle  of  the  city,  ex* 
tending  northward  about  five  hundred  paces,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  in  a  western  direction :  the 
space  is  partly  occupied  by  two  Turkish  mosques, 
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one  of  which  resembles  a  large  ill-shapen  barn,  co- 
loured with  a  red  wash ;  the  other  is  of  an  octagonal 
figure,  and  adorned  with  many  of  those  decorations 
which  are  peculiar  to  oriental  architecture.  This 
last  is  the  celebrated  pile  erected  by  Omar  in 
the  seventh  century.  It  seems  less  massive  and  spa- 
cious than  the  mosique  of  St.  Sophia^  though  far 
exceeding  it  in  lightness  and  elegance ;  but  I  think  it 
infinitely  surpassed,  both  in  extent  and  beauty,  by 
the  mosque  constructed  by  Achmet  II.  in  the  At-* 
meidaii  at  Constantinople. 

If  we  can  make  interest  to  obtain  a  nearer 
survey,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  more  circumstantial 
in  my  description  of  this  singular  edifice;  at  present 
I  can  scarcely  offer  even  an  imperfect  outline. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

« 

To  Sir  G.  E x,  Bart.     . 

Jerusalem. 

Dear  E , 

We  rode  yesterday  to  Bethlehem^  which  is  not 
more  than  six  miles  distant  from  hence.  Soon  after 
we  quitted  the  city  gate,  our  drogoman  pointed  to  an 
eminence  on  the  south,  where  the  Jews  assembled 
to  take  council  respecting  the  seizure  of  Jesus  Christ : 
from  this  circumstance  it  is  termed^  in  the  language 
of  the  Catholics,  '^  il  monte  di  mal  consiglio."  The 
route  to  Bethlehem  is  over  an  open,  wild,  and  rugged 
desert,  relieved  by  scarcely  any  object,  except  a  few 
straggling  olives,  which  are  almost  the  only  trees  in 
the  district.  To  the  right  is  the  valley  of  Rephaim, 
celebrated  for  the  victories  of  David  over  the  Phi- 
listines. (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13.)  The  passage  in  the 
sacred  writings,  which  relates  this  achievement  of  the 
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king  of  Israel)  has  recorded  the  magnanimous  refusal 
of  that  monarchy  when  suffering  the  agonies  of  thirst, 
to  taste  the  water  of  ^'  the  well  of  Bethlehem,"  "which 
had  been  procured  by  the  blood  of  his  adherents.^  The 
reservoir,  which  we  were  shewn  as  the  place  resorted 
to  by  the  ^'  three  mighty  men*'  who  on  that  occa- 
sion **  brake  through  the  enemy's  host/'  appeared  to 
be  too  remote  from  the  gate^  to  accord  with  the  scrip- 
ture narrative. 

About  half  way,  we  came  to  a  spacious  monas* 
tery,  dedicated  to  St.  Elias ;  there  is  nothing  particu- 
larly deserving  attention  in  the  exterior  of  the  building, 
but  our  guide  desired  us,  with  much  solemnity,  to 
notice  a  cavity  in  one  of  the  rocky  strata  which  are 
in  front  of  the  gateway.  I  have^  frequently  had  occa« 
sion  to  remark  an  inveterate  disposition,  very  prevalent 
among  the  disciples  of  the  Catholic  persuasion,  to  at- 
tribute to  persons  supposed  to  have  been  eminently  spi- 
ritual, a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  corporeal  gravity: 
the  indenture  on  the  stone  near  the  entrance  to  this 
convent,  was  produced,  as  we  were  informed,  by  the  im- 

1  A  similar  exertion  of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  Alex- 
ander, is  related  by  Plutarch,  in  the  account  of  bis  long  and 
painful  pursuit  of  Darius^ 
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presiion  of  the  saint's  body,  when  on  some  occasion 
he  was  compelled  to  repose  there. 

From  this  eminence  we  had  a  distinct  view  of 
the  village  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  situated  at  the 
brow  of  a  low  mountain:  the  ground  in  front  is 
divided  into  several  small  enclosures,  and  planted  with 
olives  and  fig-trees.  The  surrounding  country  is  diver-* 
sified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  other  requisites  of  pictu- 
resque situation ;  but  the  soil  has  few  visible  claims  to 
the  character  of  fertility,  implied  in  the  appellation  of 
Ephrathy  by  which  it  was  anciently  distinguished. 
M.  Volney,  indeed,  describes  the  land  in  this  ininie* 
diate  vicinage,  as  superior  to  any  in  the  district, 
though  he  has  tempered  his  eulogium  with  an  obser* 
vation,  which  may  justify  a  difference  of  sentiment: 
'^  Mais  la  culture  manque,  comme  par^tout  ailieurs." 

At  a  few  yards  to  the  right  of  the  road,  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  monastery  of  Eiias,  we  were 
shewn  a  small  square  building,  surmounted  with  a 
dome,  which  our  attendants  asserted  to  be  the  tomb 
of  Rachel.  I  could  not  understand  on  what  ground 
this  assertion  is  supported:  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  look,  at  "  this  day^^  for  the  distinctive  mark 
which  Jacob  is  recorded  to  have  placed  over  his  wife's 
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sepulchre  ;  (Gen.  xxxv.  20.)  but  the  building  in  ques- 
tion has  not  the  appearance  even  of  moderate  antiquity. 

We  reached  the  Franciscan  convent  about  twelve 
o'clock^  and  were  received  with  the  usual  expressions  of 
cordiality.  After  reposing  a  short  time,  we  were 
conducted  by  the  fathers  to  the  different  objects  of  ve- 
neration :  the  church  connected  with  this  establishment 
owes  its  foundation  to  the  mother  of  Constantine; 
and,  though  still  unfinished',  offers  many  proofs  pf 
grandeur  in  the  design,  and  costliness  in  the  decora- 
tions. The  figure  is  that  of  a  cross  ;  four  rows  of  lofty 
marble  pillars  (forty <-eight  in  number)  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  adorn  the  principal  aisle,  and  the  roof  is  said 
to  be  formed  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Between  the 
windows  there  are  the  mutilated  remains  of  figures 
in  Mosaic,  and  some  half-effaced  inscriptions  in  Greek, 
from  the  Evangelists. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  building  there  is  an  altar 
dedicated  to  the  Magi,  at  the  base  of  whicn  we  were 
desired  to  notice  the  representation  of  a  star,  com- 
posed of  variegated  marble :  this  star  is  said  to 
correspond  precisely  with  the  point  in  the  firmament, 
where  the  heavenly  planet  became  stationary,  when  it 
had  conducted  the  wise  men  from  Jerusalem  ! 
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You  will,  I  trusty  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that 
in  detailing  these  traditionary  statements,  I  by  no  means 
adopt  the  reasoning  of  their  authors  ;  I  offer  them  to 
your  attention,  as  illustrative  of  the  erudition  of  the 
age  in  which  they  were  invented^  and  as  conveying  no 
unequivocal  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  Catholic  reli* 
gion.^   Returning  from   the  altar  to  the  point  where 

1  About  two  miles  ffom  Jerusalem,  our  attention  was 
directed  to  a  cavern  near  the  way-side,  used  as  a  reservoir 
for  water :  "  From  thenee^*^  said  our  intelligent  conductor^ 
'*  arose  the  luminous  spark,  which  guided  the  Eastern  sages 
to  the  place  of  the  nativity.''  As  he  uttered  this,  I  am  afraid 
the  drogomau  observed  something  play  on  the  features  of  his 
audience,  the  expression  of  which  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood :  he  added,  in  a  tone  not  entirely  exempt  from  bitter- 
ness, **  Cosa  volete  ?    CV  UN  MIRACOLO  del  Dior' 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  intention  either  of  the 
writer  or  his  associate,  than  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  conviction,  which  seemed  to  have  possession  of 
their  conductors.  Respecting,  as  they  sincerely  did,  the  fer**' 
vent  piety  which  on  all  occasions  appeared  to  animate  the 
guardians  of  the  sacred  places,  they  resolved  to  listen  to 
their  legendary  miracles  in  submissive  silence,  although  some 
of  the  statements  were  of  a  nature  to  render  it  almost  im- 
possible to  suppress  every  symptom  of  dissent.  These  are 
among  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  system,  which  seeks 
to  hoodwink  the  reason  of  its  followers:  if  the  Catholic 
religion  had  not  industriously  prohibited  an  unrestrained 
iBxamination  of  the  sacred  writings,  absurdities  such  as  that 
above  cited,  would  scarcely  have  been  invented,   and   cer- 
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we  first  entered  the  church,  we  descended  several 
steps,  and  arrived  at  what  is  called  the  oratory 
of  St.  Jerome,  adjoining  the  cell  where  he  translated 
the  scriptures  into  Latin :  the  tomb  of  the  saint  is  not 
far  from  this  place,  and  immediately  opposite  are  the 
monuments  of  St.  Paula  and  her  daughter  Eudoxia. 
Here  is  also  a  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  Eustathius. 
Neither  of  these  merit  any  particular  description. 

Pursuing  a  narrow  winding  passage,  which  gra- 
dually brought  us  nearer  to  the  surface,  we  arrived  at 
the  point  where  the  Virgin  reclined  on  her  first  en- 
trance into  the  stable :  it  was  only  at  a  few  paces 
from  thence,  that  the  Messiah  underwent  the  penal- 
ties of  a  human  birth.     The  place  is  marked  with  a 

tainly  could  never  have  been  perpetuated  by  traditional  au- 
thority. Were  those  who  appear  so  anxious  to  introduce 
the  tenets  of  the  Vatican  into  England,  personally  to  observe 
their  effect  in  such  states  as  are  peculiarly  subject  to  their 
influence,  we  might  eventually  be  spared  many  a  tedious 
discussion  in  both  houses  of  Parliament^ 

*  L'Editear  a  era  devoir  snpprimer  ici  qaelqaes  obsei-vations  de  Tauteur,  qui 
est  ne  dans  la  religion  Frotestante ;  il  lui  fera  remarquer  en  passant,  qa'avec  an 
pea.plns  d'attentiou,  il  eilt  c«pendant  reconnn  que  les  CathoHqiies  eclairis,  sans 
repousser  d^dalgneusement  nne  multitude  de  traditions,  ne  les  regardent  pas  comme 
des  articles  de  foi,  et  que  l*e8prit  da  Catholicisme  n'est  pas  pins  one  croyanee 
aveugle  a.  ces  sortes  de  r^cits,  qae  Pesprit  de  I'^radition  n'est  une  foi  implicite  k 
ceuz  qui  ont  pour  object  ies  tombeaux  d^AchiUe,  de  Patrocte,  ou  antres  traditions 
historiques  aussi  pea  certaines,  et  que  I'autenr  parolt  cependant  adopter  assez 
tegirement ;  aimi  qu*on  U  verra  par  la  suite.— (Note  by  the  Fr.  Editor.) 
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Star,  formed  of  white  marble,  iolaid  with  jasper,  and 
surrounded  with  a  belt  of  silver. 

The  rays  are  encircled  with  the  motto^ 

HIC  DE    VIRGINE    MARIA    JESUS  CHRISTUS  NaTUS  EST. 

From  this  point,  sixteen  steps  lead  to  the  level 
of  the  ground,  so  that  the  stable  was  ten  or  twelve 
feet  below  the  surface  :  the  stables  at  Jerusalem  are 
constructed  on  the  same  plan  at  the  present  day. 

An  altar  is  erected  over  the  place  of  the  nativity, 
and  illuminated  by  lamps  which  are  never  suffered  to 
be  extinguished.  The  manger  in  which  the  infant 
was  cradled  was  fixed  a  few  steps  below ;  and  oppo* 
site  to  this  there  is  another  altar^  to  denote  the  position 
of  the  Virgin  when  the  Magi  came  to  offer  their  adora- 
tion fo  the  new-born  King. 

We  now  returned  to  the  convent,  and,  ascending 
the  terrace,  surveyed  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
view  comprises  many  objects  mentioned  in  the  gospel 
history,  and  amongst  others  the  field  where  the  shep- 
herds were  watching  their  flocks,  when  the  angel 
proclaimed  the  birth  of  a  Saviour.  After  a  slight 
repast  we  took  leave  of  our  hosts,  and  set  out  in  a 
southern  direction  to  examine  the  piscine^  said  to  havf 
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been  constructed  by  Solomon.    The  royal  preacher 
has  been  imagined  to  allude  to  these  amongst  o^laet 
instances  of  his  splendour  and  magnificence,  in  the 
passage  where  he  is  arguing  for  the  insufficiency  of 
worldly    pursuits   to   procure  happiness.^     They  are 
three  in  number^  placed  nearly  in  a  direct  line  above 
each   other,  like  the  locks  of  a  canal.      By  this  ar- 
rangement, the  surplus   of  the   first  flows    into    the 
second,    which    is   again    discharged   into  the  diird: 
from  thence  a  constant  supply  of  living  water  is  car- 
ried along  the  sides  of  the  hill  to  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem.     The   figure  of  these  cisterns  is  rectangular^ 
and  they  are  all  nearly  of  the  same  width,  but  of  con- 
siderable difference  in  length,  the  diird  being  almost 
half  as  large  again  as  the  first.     They  are  still  in  a 
certain   state   of  preservation,  and  with  a  slight  ex- 
pence  might  be  perfectly  restored.     The  source  from 
whence  they  are  supplied  is  about  a  furlong  distant : 
the  spring  rises  several  feet  below   the  surface,  the 
aperture  of  which  is  secured  by  a  door,  so  contrived 
that   it  may  be  impenetrably   closed    on  any  sudden 
danger  of  the  water  being  contaminated. 

i  Ecclesiastes  it. 
VOL.  i.  H 
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In  the  pastoral  imagery  with  which  Solomott 
has  adorned  the  poem  that  bears  his  name,  interpreters 
have  discovered  a  rajstic  sense,  of  which  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  trace  the  analogy :  there  is,  however, 
nothing  very  forced  or  improbable  in  the  conjecture, 
that  the  aathor  occasionally  drew  his  metaphors 
from  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  ritual, 
or  referred  to  any  work  of  public  utility,  which 
had  been  executed  under  his  own  direction.  The 
guardians  of  the  Holy  Land  imagine  that  the  cur- 
rent which  supplies  these  reservoirs  was  in  the  writer's 
contemplation,  when,  in  describing  the  unsullied 
purity  of  the  bride,  he  exclaims, 

A  garden  enclosed  is  my  sister,  my  spouse ; 
A  spring  shut  up,  sl  fountain  sealed/ 

Song  of  Solomon,  iv.  13. 


On  our  return  in  the  evening  to  this  city,  we 
called  on  the  Turkish  governor  to  signify  our  inten*' 
tions  of  making  an  excursion  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  to 
request  he  would  allow  us  to  dispense  with  the  usual 
escort.  This  Aga  occupies  the  building  which  is  con« 
structed  from  the  ruins  of  Pilate's  palace:  it  serves 
him  as  a  seraglio    and    official    residence   during  the 


I 
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day ;  the  haraniy  where  he  passes  the  nighty  is  in  the 
same  quarter,  but  detached  from  the  chief  pile.  Our 
interview  was  successless ;  the  governor  received  us 
indeed  with  the  highest  politeness,  but  asserted  the 
utter  iniLpracticability  of  passing  near  the  plains  of 
Jericho  witboul  an  Arabian  guard:  we  are  therefore 
under  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  a  military 
retinue,  or  of  relinquishing  the  scheme.  On  quitting 
the  Aga,  we  made  the  tour  of  mount  Sion.  Pre- 
viously to  entering  on  that  sacred  eminence,  we 
passed  through  the  quarter  of  the  city  inhabited  by 
the  Armenians :  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the  palace 
of  David  was  situated,  and  we  were  shewn  the  site 
of  the  tower  on  which  the  monarch  was  placed,  when 
he  contemplated  the  beauties  of  Bathsheba.  The 
original  building  partook  of  the  general  devastation 
when  the  city  was  destroyed,  but  a  modern  fortress  is 
erected  on  the  foundation,  and  serves  as  a  garrison  for 
the  Grand  Signior's  troops. 

The  house  of  Annas,  the  father*in-Iaw  of  the  high 
priest  Caiaphas,(John  xviii.  £2.)  was  not  far  from  hence : 
the  situation  is  now  occupied  by  a  small  convent  belong* 
ing  to  the  Armenians ;  and  near  to  this  last,  is  a  very  spa^^ 
cious  structure  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Fran** 
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ciscan  catholics,  but  which  was  subsequently  wrested 
from  their  possession,  and  is  at  present  appropriated 
also  to  the  Armenians.  The  building  is  sufficiently  exten-^ 
sive  to  comprise  within  the  enclosure  some  well-planned 
gardens :  the  establishment  is  indeed  on  an  unusually  large 
scale^  and  all  the  appointments  have  an  air  of  propret6 
seldom  observed  in  monastic  institutions.  We  found  the 
head  of  this  society,  who  has  the  style  and  title  of  Patri- 
archy reclining  on  the  principal  terrace,  attended  by  se* 
'veral  subordinate  ministers,  and  other  accompaniments 
of  dignified  station : — ceta  nous  semblait  blesser  Phutni^ 
lit6! — His  manner  was  cold,  abrupt,  and  embarrassed, 
and  his  civilities  awkward  and  reluctant.  The  church 
connected  with  these  premises  is  erected  on  the  place 
where  St.  James  suffered  martyrdom:  it  is  rather 
a  sumptuous  edifice,  and  considerably  larger  than 
any  other  Christian  temple  in  Jerusalem,  except  that 
of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  decorations  are  profusely 
splendid,  but  their  general  eifect  is  much  injured 
by  a  multitude  of  bad  paintings;  the  interior  is 
however  preserved  throughout  with  as  much  exactitude 
as  an  English  cathedral.  From  hence  we  went  to  visit 
a  convent  erected  on  the  ground  where  the  mansion 
of  the  high  priest  Caiaphas  stood.     Here  our  Saviour 
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was  incarcerated,  and  here  too  was  the  scene  of  Peter's 
denial.  The  fathers  of  this  convent  assert  that  the 
stone  on  which  Christ's  body  was  laid,  when  in  the  tomb, 
was  adroitly  taken  from  thence  in  a  time  of  civil  dis- 
sension by  some  of  their  fraternity,  and  placed  beneath 
the  altar  of  their  own  chapeL 

There  are  so  many  interesting  recollections 
awakened  by  the  name  of  mount  Sion^  that  one  scarcely 
knows  how  to  reconcile  the  poverty  of  its  actual  exist- 
ence with  the  mysterious  splendour  thrown  over  it  by 
the  prophetic  writings.  Its  elevation  above  the  city  is 
not  more  raised  than  the  Aventine  hill  above  the  Roman 
forum ;  but  if  the  height  were  to  be  estimated  from  the 
base  in  the  valley  of  Gehinnon,  from  which  it  rises 
abruptly,  it  might  perhaps  be  found  equivalent  to 
some  of  the  lowest  hills  which  encompass  Bath: 
the  surface  is  a  pale  white,  approaching  to  yellow, 
with  very  little  appearance  of  vegetation:  it  is  at 
present  applied  as  a  cemetery  for  the  Catholic,  Greek 
and  Armenian  Christians.  The  house  in  which  the 
Virgin  expired  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  this  eleva- 
tion, and  our  attendants  believe  they  can  point  out  the 
precise  spot  which  it  occupied.  Here  also  is  the 
church  of  the  Caenaculum,  erected  on  that  part  of  the 
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mountain  where  our  Saviour  celebrated  the  last  supper : 
it  is  now  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Mahomet,  and 
therefore  inaccessible  to  any  but  Moslems.  The 
sepulchre  of  David  is  also  enclosed  widiin  the  precincts 
of  a  Turkish  mosque,  and  consequently  invisible  to 
Christians. 
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LETTER  IX. 
To  S.  Sq — E,  Esq. 

Je  viens  done  k  ces  petits  details  qai  piquent  la  curiosity, 
en  raisoD  de  la  grandeur  des  lieux  dont  on  parle.  On  ne  se 
pent  figurer  qu'on  vive  k  Atb^nes  et  k  Sparte  comma  chez  soi. 
Jerusalem  sar-tout,  dont  le  nom  reveille  tant  de  myst^res, 
effraie  rimagination ;  11  semble  que  tout  doive  ^tre  extraor* 
dinaire  dans  cette  ville  extraordinaire. 

De  Chateaubriand. 


Jerusalem^  August  QO,  1817* 
My  dear  Sir, 

Were  a  person  carried  blindfold  from  England 
and  placed  in  the  centre  of  Jerusalem^  or  on  any  of  the 
hills  which  overlook  the  citj^  nothing  perhaps  would 
exceed  his  astonishment  on  the  sudden  removal  of  the 
bandage.  From  the  centre  of  the  neighbouring  elevations 
he  would  see  a  wild,  rugged,  mountainous  desert — 
no  herds  depasturing  on  the  summit^  no  forests  clothing 
the  acclivities,  no  water  flowing  through  the  valleys ; 
but  one  rude  scene  of  savage,  melancholy  waste,  in  the 
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midst  of  which  the  ancient  glory  of  Judsa  bows  her 
head  in  widowed  desolation.  On  entering  the  town, 
the  magic  of  the  name  and  all  his  earliest  associations 
would  suffer  a  still  greater  violence,  and  expose  him  to 
still  stronger  disappointment.  No  ^'  streets  of  palacea 
and  walks  of  state,"  no. high-raised  arches  of  triumph, 
no  fountains  to  cool  the  air,  or  porticos  to  exclude  the 
sun,  no  single  vestige  to  announce  its  former  military 
greatness  or  commercial  opulence;  but  in  the  place  of 
these,  be  would  find  himself  encompassed  on  every 
side  by  walls  of  rude  masonry,  the  dull  uniformity 
of  which  is  oi^ly  broken  by  the  occasional  protrusion 
of  a  small  grated  window.  ^'  From  the  daughter  of 
Zion  all  beauty  is  departed."^ 

The  finest  section  of  the  city  is  unquestionably 
that  inhabited  by  the  Armenians :  in  the  other  quarters 
the  streets  are  much  narrower,  being  of  a  width  that 
would  with  difficulty  admit  three  camels  to  stand 
abreast  of  each  other.  The  bazaars  are  here,  as  in 
other  Asiatic  towns,  confined  to  a  particular  division,  an 
arrangement  which  prevents  the  increase  of  artisans 
beyond  a  certain  limit.  The  total  of  inhabitants  is  vari- 
ously stated,  and  the  results  of  course  drawn  from  very 
imperfect  sources.     The  highest  estimate  makes  the 
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number  amount  to  twenty-five  thousand.     Of  these 
there  are  supposed  to  be^ 

Jews  /rom  .  .  3  to  •  .  .    4000 
Roman  Catholics  .  .  .      800 

Greeks 12000 

Armenians 400 

Copths 50 

Mahometans 1 3,000 

This  is  a  very  slender  aggregate,  compared  with 
the  flourishing  populatioh  which  the  city  once  sup- 
ported ;  but  the  numerous  sieges  it  has  undergone,  and 

« 

their  consequent  spoliations,  have  left  no  vestige  of  its 
original  power.  Jerusalem  under  the  government  of 
a  Turkish  Aga,  and  Jerusalem  as  it  existed  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  present  a  still  greater  contrast  than 
Athens  during  the  administration  of  Pericles,  and 
Athens  under  the  dominion  of  the  chief  of  the  black 
eunuchs.  We  have  it  upon  judgment's  record,^  that 
^^  before  a  marching  army  a  land  has  been  as  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  behind  it,  a  desolate  wilderness !"  The 
present  appearance  of  Judsea  has  accomplished  the  aw- 
ful warnings  of  the  prophet  in  all  their  terrific  reality. 

1  Joel  ii.  3. 
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The  original  circuit  of  Jerusalem  is  defined  by 
natural  laod-marks,  which  can  neither  be  mistaken  nor 
removed ;  and  the  extent  of  the  modern  town  may  be 
calculated  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  from  the  time 
employed  by  a  person  on  foot  to  make  a  tour  round 
the  walls.    I  accomplished  the  distance  in  fifty  minutes^ 
and  as  I  walked  very  leisurely^  I  should  imagine  the  cir- 
cumference cannot  exceed  three  miles.    Anciently  the 
city  was  encompassed  by  three  ramparts  ;^  the  present 
wall  was,    I    believe,  constructed   by  Solyman    the 
Magnificent,  towards  the  middle  of  tho  sixteenth  cen« 
tury:    there  are  several  inscriptions  in  Arabic  cha- 
racters at  different  stages  of  the  circumference,  which 
probably  have  some  reference  to  the  asra  of  its  founda- 
tion, but  neither  the  drogoman^  nor  any  other  person 
competent  to  decypher  them,  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  accompany  me:    tbey  excused  themselves,  awk- 
wardly enough,  under  pretence  of  exhaustion  from 
excessive  heat ;  the  real  motive  of  their  repi^nance 
was  a  dread  of  exciting  some  suspicion  on  the  parjt  of 
the  Turks,  if  seen  to  assist  a  Frank  while  making  a 

1  The  triple  wall  was  not  continued  round  the  whole  ex* 
tent  of  the  town,  but  raised  only  in  such  parts  as  were  unpro* 
tected  by  the  natural  acclivitif^s. — Joseph,  Belh  Jud,  lib.  v. 
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transcript  from  the  battlements.  I  was  therefore  under 
the  necessity  of  going  without  their  ud,  and  as  I 
walked  with  no  apparent  object,  was  suffered  to  pro- 
ceed undisturbed  and  unquestioned*  Tlie  structure, 
such  as  it  is,  appears  in  good  condition,  but  I  should 
think  must  be  totally  inadequate  to  ofier  even  a  mo- 
mentary resistance  to  a  European  army.  Almost 
every  quarter  of  the  town  is  commanded  by  the  ad- 
joining hills,  and  to  render  it  at  all  defensible,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  raise  considerable  works  on  the  northern 
side,  and  to  erect  a  fortress  on  the  mount  of  Olives. 

The  interior  of  the  city  is  intersected  by  several 
lanes  and  narrow  passages ;  the  principal  of  these  are 
distinguished  by  the  following  names : 

,  1.  *  Taiir£k-6ab-£l*Hammond — Street  of  the 
gate  of  the  Column*  It  traverses  the  city  irregularly 
from  north  to  south. 

2.  SouK-EL-KfiB£R — The  great  Bazaar,  which 
runs  from  west  to  east;  there  is  also  a  minor  street 
connected  with  this,  called  the  little  Bazaar. 

3.  Tare£k-£l-Allam — Via  dolorosa*  This  is  a 

1  The  prefix  Tatrek  signifies  street,  in  contradistinction 
to  Harat,  which  answers,  in  some  respects,  to  the  term 
alley. 
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very  irregular  street ;  it  commences  at  the  gate  of  St.  Ste- 
phen,  and,  passing  by  the  palace  of  Pilate,  terminates 
at  mount  Calvary. 

1.  Harat-sl-Muslmin — The  quarter  of  the 
Turks. 

€.  Harat-el-Nassara — The  quarter  of  the 
Christians.  It  leads  from  the  Via  dolorosa  to  the 
holy  sepulchre. 

3.  Harat-el-Arman— nSc  quarter  of  the 
Armenians.  This  is  west  of  the  tower  of  David; 
the  neatest  and  most  agreeable  quarter  in  the  city. 

4.  Harat-el-Youd — The  quarter  of  the  Jews : 
this  is  rather  of  an  opposite  character  to  the  last 
mentioned. 

5.  Harat-bab-Hotta  — TAe  quarter  of  the 
Temple;  so  named  from  its  propinquity  to  the  mosque 
of  Omar. 

6.  Harat-el-Zahara — Strada  Comparita — 
the  public  quarter;  where  individuals  of  all  nations 
dwell  promiscuously.  This  is  considered  to  be  the 
haunt  of  the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  here  conjecture  has  assigned  the  resi-* 
dence  of  the  Pharisee  in  the  parable* 

7.  Harat-el-Maugrarbe — The    quarter  of 
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the  Tunisians.  Of  these  the  number  is  at  present  very 
small:  they  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the 
Moors,  who  were  driven  from  Spain  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella. 

There  are  six  gates,  which  are  regularly  closed 
every  evening;  they  are  named  as  follows  : 

1.  Bab-el-Hhaleel — The  gate  of  the  chosen^ 
or  well-beloved.  It  leads  to  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  &c. 
It  is  by  this  gate  that  the  pilgrims  enter  the  city 
on  th^ir  route  from  Jaffa. 

2.  Bab-el-Nabi-Dahoud — The  gate  of  the 
prophet  Damd.  It  is  the  southern  entrance  to  the 
city,  and  opens  on  mount  Sion. 

3.  Bab-el-Maugrarbe — The  Stirquiline gate. 
It  was.  through  this  portal  that  Christ,  on  his  appre- 
hension,  was  conducted  to  Pilate :  it  is  one  of  the 
least,  and  the  most  negligently  finished. 

4.  Bab-el-Sitti-Mariam  —  The  gate  of  the 
holy  Virgin.  It  opens  towards  the  east,  and  leads  to 
the  tomb  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  the  mount  of 
Olives  t  it  is  also  called  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  of 
whose  martyrdom  the  Virgin  was  a  spectatress. 

5.  Bab-el-Hammond — The  gate  ijf  the  Co- 
lumn ;  it  is  also  the  gate  of  Damascus.     This  gate. 
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wbkb  is  by  far  tbe  most  magoifioent^  looks  to  tbe 
nortbj  aod  opens  to  tbe  road  wbicb  leads  to  SicbeiD. 

6.  Bab-bl-Zahara — Gate  of  Herod.  This  is 
a  small  gateway,  situated  between  tbose  of  Damascus 
and  St.  Stepben. 

A  few  years  since  it  would  bave  been  hazardous 
to  appear  in  the  streets  in  the  dress  of  a  European : 
tbe  wearers  were  inevitably  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 
contumelies;  execrations,  both  loud  and  deep,  pur« 
sued  them  from  the  aged,  while  by  the  young  they 
were  spit  on,  and  pelted  with  stones.  But  a  marked 
revolution  has  taken  place  in  tbe  sentiments  of  the 
Turkish  population,  since  the  period  of  the  French 
invasion  of  Egypt ;  and  the  address  and  gallantry  of 
Sir  Sydney  Smith  at  Acre,  and  the  popularity  he 
acquired  during  his  residence  here^  have  procured  for 
the  English  a  degree  of  consideration  not  extended  to 
the  individuals  of  any  other  Christian  community. 
I  have  frequently  thrown  off  my  Arabian  cloak,  and 
walked  through  different  parts  of  tbe  city  in  a 
light  Smyrna  hat  and  common  hunting  frock,  without 
experiencing  the  slightest  inconvenience.^ 

1  When  the  writer  and  his  companion  qaitted  Tripoli^ 
they  were  given  to  understand  that  their  farther  progress 


39ie  tadnmstatioo  of  JkHttaleiii,  like  dhut  «# 
4MBi^  other  ^comidembk  tomui  isolgect  ilo  .the  SiibliBir 
Porte,  is  4ifftrihuted  Aiiioi)gflt  several  i^eota.      Tbn 

jafgbt  be  attended  <wUh  aome  ^uapleuumt  eirooiBttaiioefy^ 
^nies8  they  were  provided  with  the  costiune  of  tiie  cmmtaff. 
They  in  coueqaence  tprecured  a  )Coii){4ete  e%Qf|iaMaty  and 
thejreaderaDs^^perhapflrbe  .aoMned  with  a4e»6ripftie«i«vf»tiie 
different  articles. 

The  jmest  .in^poctant  {part  of  the  drass  .fesemblpi  very 

large  troweers,  iiedxoand  the  weiat  with  a.mnaiqg.'girdle: 

the  teaLtnre  'is  of  cloth,  Jinen,  or  sUl^  egceeab^y  to  the  fioNiy 

ofthe  wearer.;  4herfonier  deaeriptioa  ase  4iaaally  woni'^n> 

.borsehacky  and  Mire  .termed  JSMmlot  SOaawreweel ;  the  latter 

ase  treaecved    tor  .oeoaaiens  of  •  eerenMM^*  and  aie  nattsd 

iSttrfioa.    ^esU  tto  .these  is  the  KemkoMy  a  oortof  tunae  wtb 

loiyg  4dseve8,  .and  descendugp  almost  »to  the  mnklea:  AiM 

.fiuitenedJlQr  a>riGfabelt,?iWvSafll|,  called  £siMie»?,.in  whiahjpiatols 

.and  -other  weapons,  ^ffaily  osaamenUdto  ere  .narsied.     Xhe 

JDeno&oiis  a  abort  sidiiig  vest*  worn  ^oocasionaUy  oTer  vthe 

InniQ,  instead  of  the^ cloak  vailed  .Anif,  :wiueh  is  ^ooflimQ^ly 

ef  some  -%bt  fabrie, .  and  of  a ,  lively  - eolonr.     JBat  by  cte 

the  most  gracefol  ornament  is  the  Bamotf  a.lo^  mtMefHaW' 

*Uf^  robe»  eon)posed  of  silkand  ^camelsMiairy.and  bordered 

with  silk»fiii|ge.  .Kotbii|g  oaa. exceed  itheJightnesa^and  ele- 

,gance  of  r its  4entare;  ;its  ah|pe.ia  not. unlike  tfaeaDoient 

.palliiUQy  one  extremity  bei^gvusnally  tfasown  p¥«r  the  left 

shoulder.    The  tunimiJM  extramejly .  sin^ple,  Gonsistiqg.of  a 

red  ci^;  depoiated  in  ihe  orown  witb4i  lasael  e(bbieiailk, 

•andbavioga  shaif  1  wopudnFonnd  tbe.  ciEcamlerencie.  fTbeshawl 

may  be  of  aiiy  coh>ur  exc^t^#«?^;*  ipbun  white  is  jgeneietly 

prefeired;  but^pink  and  light  blue/are  occ^sioimlly  wmii*  \lt 
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chief  of  these  is  the  mozallaniy  or  military  governor; 
next  to  him  in  authority  is  the  mouhi  cadi,  an  office 
correspoiiding  to  that  of  our  police  magistrates ;  then 

Is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  bead  sbould  be  shared;  the 
heat  is  otberWise  intolerable.  ■  •    •  »  . 

The  shiif  is  formed  of  a  material  indescribably  pleasant  to 
the  feel:  it  is  composed  of  silk  and  fine  tbreadg,  and  cut  away 
so  as  to  leaye  the  throat,  neck,  and  arms  perfectly  naked. 

While  engaged  in  examining  the  ruins  of  Balbeo,  we 
were  lisited  by  the  principal  proprietors  in  the  district  One 
of  these,  a  gay,  airy-looking  personage,  and  of  considerable 
rank  in  the  place,  appeared  extremely  desirous  of  compliment- 
'  ing  the  writer  with  his  head-dress ;  but  he  had  many  reasons  for 
declining  the  honour,  and  was  at  length  obliged  to  hint  that 
certain  national  habits  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  snob 
courtesy.  This  sort  of  flirtation  is  alluded  to,  as  it  induced 
a  nearer  inspection  of  the  article  tendered  in  exchange,  than 
could  otherwise  have  been  made  with  safety.  It  should  seem 
from  this  specimen,  that  ornaments  for  the  head  are  objects 
of  peculiar  attention,  for,  besides  other  decorations,  the 
young  Emir's  turban  was  composed  of  the  most  costly  silks 
'  from*  Damascus. 

The  appearance  of  the  feet  is  almost  entirely  negleeted, 
as  they  are  usually  coyered  with  slippers  whose  shape 
and  adaptation  are  seldom  studied  with  much  attention. 
Anciently,  indeed,  considerable  care  and  iexpence  were 
bestowed  in  the  workmanship  of  sandals :  even  the  daading 
splendour  of  Judeth,  when  shef  went  forth  in  the  pride 
of  her  beauty  to  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Bethulia,  would 
'  haye  been  incomplete  without  those  gracefnl  ornaments — 
(Judeth,  chap.  x.  y.  4.)— Sandals  were  also  classed  by  the 
Athenians  with  the  elegancies  of  dress;  Athenaeus  mentions 
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comes  the  mufti,  who  is  the  head  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  judicial  departments ; — a  tremendous  power 
in  any  despotic  government,  but  more  particularly  so 
iu  a  state  like  Turkey,  which  fetters  the  will  as  com** 
pletely  as  the  person^  and  which  founds  its  tyranny  on 
the  vassalage  of  the  mind.  Beside3  these^  there  is  an 
agent  for  the  mosque  in  the  court  of  Solomon^s 
temple;  with  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction  I  am 
unacquainted ;  also  a  soubaski,  an  employment  some- 
thing like  our  town-majors.  All  these^  with  the 
exception  of  the  mufti^  hold  their  appointment  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  governor  of  Damascus^  to  whose 
pachalic  Jerusalem  is  assigned. 

thbse  worn  by  Alcibiades;  and  Socrates  i^  represented  by 
Piato,^  as  enumerating  them  among  some  of  the  most  impdr- 
tant  objects  of  personal  embellishment. 

The  expence  of  a  handsome  suit,  and  the  usual  acooil- 
trements,  exclusive  of  pistols,  &c.  whose  value  is^propor- 
tioned  to  the  richness  of  the  material  with  which  the  stocks 
are  inlaid,  need  not  exceed  fifty  pounds  sterling. — Perhaps, 
after  idl,  regimentals  are  the  best  travelling  dress  for  a  stranger 
in  this  country;  and  where  there' are  no  anatomical  objec- 
tions, the  uniform  of  a  light  dragoon  would  be  by  far  the 
Inost  convenient. 

•  la  fb«doDe»  ^  9. 


YOL.  1. 
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LETTER  X. 

To  Sir  G.  E t,  Bart. 

Jerusalem « 
Dear  E— , 

We  set  out  on  our  excursion  to  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  river  Jordan^  the  day  before  yesterday.  There 
seems  to  be  some  understanding  between  the  vagrant 
Arabs  who  infest  that  district,  and  the  governing 
authorities  here;  for  notwilhstandiag  ev^ry  represeiv 
tation  to  the  contrary,  we  found  we  must  either  aban- 
don the  idea  of  inspecting  such  part  of  the  country, 
or  submit  to  the  imposition  of  an  Arabian  escort. 
The  individuals  of  the  existing  race  have  many  of 
those  respectable  qualities  which  (&ttnguished  their 
progenitors  in  the  time  of  Solyman : 

gU  ^rabi  avart, 
Ladroni  in  agni  tempo  e  mercenari. 

La  Gerusalemme  Liberata, 
Canto  ix.  »tan.  6. 
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After  much  discussion,  therefore^  with  the  chief  of 
the  tribe,  we  agreed  to  take  into  our  pay  twenty 
of  his  troop;  besides  whom,  we  were  likewise 
afflicted  with  the  protectipn  of  certain  Turkish  soU 
diers.  These  Jast  rode  before  us  through  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  with  the  ensigns  of  their  ofBce^  and 
conducted  us  in  military  pomp  to  the  Arabian  tents^ 
Bituated  between  three  and  four  miles  from  the  cityv 
In  our  way  thither  we  passed  the  village  of  Bethany^ 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  Christ's  restoration  of 
jLazarus  from  the  grave:  the  ruins  of  the  building 
where  this  stupendous  miracle  was  wrought  are  still 
extant;  they  consist  merely  of  the  outer  walls  of 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  very  stnall  dwelling. 

At  a  short  distance  from  hence  we  arrived  /at 
the  habitations  of  the  Bedouins,  which  are  composed 
of  tents  formed  of  coarse  dark-coloured  cloth :  about 
fifty  of  these  were  ranged  in  a  circle,  the  camels, 
goats,  and  other  domestic  animals  straying  roand 
them^  The  men  seemed  above  the  middle  stature, 
thin,  and  of  elegant  proportions;  the  features  of 
some  wexe  extremely  handsome,  but  marked  with  a 
very  peculiar  expression,  and  the  skin  so  dark  as  to 
amount  almost  to  the  hue  of  an  iEthiop.    Their  teeth 
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appeared  unusually  white,  probably  from  the  sim^ 
plicity  of  their  diet ;  ^  perhaps,  too,  they  gained  some-* 
thing'  by  a  contrast  with  their  complexion.  I  ob- 
served a  peculiarity  in  the  dress  of  the  females ;  each 
wore  a  linen  mask  over  the  nose^  but  the  rest  of  the 
countenance  was  left  uncovered. 

We  were  detained  here  nearly  an  hour,  while  the 
chief  of  the  party  selected  a  chosen  band  of  twenty- 
one,  exclusive  of  himself  and  lieutenant,  each  armed 
with  a  musket  slung  across  the  shoulders,  and  car- 
rying a  scymetar  in  the  belt:  these,  with  the  Turkish 
soldiers  and  our  own  attendants,  made  our  entire 
force  a  very  respectable  aggregate.  After  the  usual 
preliminary  delay,  we  recommenced  our  expedition. 
The  moon  was  just  beginning  to  rise,  and  as  we 
wound  down  the  defiles  of  the  mountain,  the  wild 
floating  drapery  and  gleaming  arms  of  the  Arabs, 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  their  rapid  and  irre- 
gular movements,  presented  a  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  spectacle. 

The  scenery,  unrelieved  by  any  of  those  objects 
which  constitute  the  charm  of  natural  beauty,  seemed 

1  See  Genesis  xlix.  12. 
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every  ^bere  harsh  and  gloomy,  and  the  route  abrupt 
and  precipitous;  the  abysses  appearing  beyond  their 
real  profundity  by  the  projection    of  the  darkened 
shadows.      In  the  course  of  six  hours  we  arrived  at  a 
large  monastic  building,  dedicated  to  the  Jewistr  legis- 
latorj  whose  memory  is  held  in  equal   estimation  by 
Turks  and  Christians,  and  who  is   imagined  by  the 
former  to  have  been  interred   in   this  spot.     I  could 
not  learn  on   what   traditionary   statement  this  con- 
jecture rests :  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  records  of 
Scripture.^     The  prophet  of  Israel  expired  on   the 
mountain   of  Nebo,   without  having  ever  entered  on 
the  promised  land;  and  was  buried  in  the  valley  of 
Moab,  over  against  Beth-peor ;  ^^  but  no  man  knoweth 
of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day^      His  decease  took 
place  towards  the  close  of  the  fortieth  year  after  the 
departure  from  Egypt,  Anno  Mundi  9,b^.     This 
convent  was  probably  erected  by  some  religious  person, 
who  had  the  same  name  with  the  brother  of  Aaron, 
but  who  lived  many  years  subsequently  to  the  appear^* 
ance  of  Jesus  Christ.      The  building,  though   capa- 
cious,  and  supplied  with  many  of  the  requisites  for  a 
large  establishment,  is    almost  totally  deserted,  and 

1  Deuteron.  xxxir.  6. 
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senres  only  for  the  casual  remdeoee  of  a  Saotod.  Wjb 
entered  one  of  the  inner  courts,  and  lay  down  on  the 
j>avement  near^  two  hours.  We  then  Tesumed  our 
joumqy :  the  night  being  considerably  advanced^  the 
moon  was  now  sunk^  but  the  clearness  of  the  atmo- 
aphere  and  the  radiancy  of  the  stars  afforded  a^sufli- 
<uent  light  to  ^ide  us  through  the  rugged  «nd  glooay 
j>ass.  In  another  hour  and  half  we  ajiproached -the 
shores  of  the  sulphureous  lake  :  here  the  Turkish,guards 
and  the  Arabian  chief  became  very  tamest  in  4heir 
entreaties  that  we  would  su^end  our  convenatioB ; 
for  a  short  time  we  consented  to  humour  their  caprice^ 
though  convinced  that  the  oaudon  was  unnecessaiiy. 
In  this  interval,  as  we  proceeded  in  solemn  sileiiee, 
'in  the  darkness  of  nnigbt  and  the  .stiUnesS  of  soUlode, 
evei;y  olyect  ground  beariqg  smirks  of  some  oonvuMen 
of  nature^  or  of  ^Heaven's  ^hastisemeitt)  we  mig^t 
seem  like  a  funereal  tsain  -in  thevipassi^  ihfoiigh  4he 
valley  t>f  Death. 

'  Alfiti  ^ti^c^Amo  il  locd,  6tib  gi^  scese 
•Fiatamm'dal  «ido4a  Silatate  fsld^ ; 
B  di  natura  vendicb  Tofiese 
Sovrale  genii  inmal  oprir  si  salde. 
Fa  igiit'tcffhi^feSMMfo,  ^alaio  pwUe^ 
Or  acque  son  bituminose  e  calde. 
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£  »t6ni  lago;  ^  qnaDto  ei  toroe  e  gifl^ 
.   Comprcsa  h  Tana,  e  grave  il  puzzo  spira.i 

La  Gerusalemhe  Liberata, 
Canto  ic.  stan.  61. 

Ac  length  we  arrived  at  the  water's  edge,  where 
our  escort  desired  us  to  dismount,  and  wait  till  the 
dawn.  Here  we  lay  down  on  the  sands  for  about  two 
hours,  and  indulged  an  undisturbed  slumber,  till 
aroused  by  the  leader  of  our  party,  who  affected 
great  anxiety  on  account  of  sodie  hostile  tribe  in  th^ 
neighbourhood :  we  rose  without  hesitation,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan,  distant 
about  three  miles.  The  stream  is  here  deep  and 
rapid,  rolling  a  considerable  volume  of  ^waters ;  the 
width  appears  from  two  to  three  hundred  foet^  €iid  the 
current  so  violent,  that  our  Greek  servant  who  at* 
tempted  to  cross  it,   though  strong,  active,  and  an 

1  At  length  we  drew  to  where,  in  dreadfal  ire, 
Heaven  rainM  on  earth  of  old  a  stonn  of  fire, 
To  avenge  the  wrongs  which  nature's  laws  endured, 
On  that  dire  race  to  horrid  deeds  inured : 
Where  once  were  fertile  lands  and  meadows  green. 
Now  a  deep  lake  with  sulph'rous  waves  was  seen : 
Hence  noisome  vaponrs,  baleful  steams  arise. 
That  breathe  contagion  to  the  distant  skies. 

Hoote» 
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expert  awimmer,  found  the  undertaking  impracti-« 
cable :  had  he  succeeded^  we  should  have  ascertained 
the  exact  breadth ,  at  he  was  furnished  with  a  line  to 
stretch  over  the  surface  from  the  opposite  side.  The 
accuracy  of  the  measurement  would  be  a  sufficient 
refutation    of    VoIneyV    sarcastic    remarks    on    this 

1  This  author,  however  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  his  acquirements,   appears   to   feel    an 
invincible  repugnance  to  allude,  otherwise  than  in  a  tone  of 
sarcasm,  to  any  event  or  circumstance  connected  with  scrip- 
tural history.  Describing  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  he  expresses 
himself  thus:    "  Ces  cadres  si  r^put^s  ressemblent    k    bien 
d^autres  merveilles ;  qnatre  ou  cinq  gros  arbres,  les  seuls  ^ 
restent,  et  qui  n'ont  rien  de  particulier,  ne  valent  pas  la  peine 
que  Ton  prend  a  franchir  les  precipices  qui  y  menenf    This 
is  far  from  a  correct  account:    the  place  distinguished  for 
possessing  what  remains  of  the   original   cedars  is   called 
Areze ;  the  trees  are  spread  over  a  knoll  between  three  and 
four  acres  in  extent,  and  may  be  visited  by  any  persons  at 
all  accustomed  to  mountainous  passes,  without  difficulty  or 
personal  inconvenience :  at  all  events,  such  as  are  induced 
to  pursue  their  route  to  the  mountain's  top,  will  find  them- 
selves sufficiently  repaid  for  such  additional  exertion.    The 
surface  in  some  parts  is  certainly  very  precipitous,  and  as  we 
approached  towards  the    summit,   an  aerial  current  swept 
round  the  ascent,  which,  though  resistless  for  the  moment, 
was  in  the  highest  degree  exhilarating  iu  its  effects. 

Perhaps  no  spot  on  the  globe  can  present  a  spectacle 
so  glorious  as  that  which  is  unfolded  from  the  apex  of  mount 
lujebanon.     A  vast  horizon,  glowing  and  radiant,  is  spreac^ 
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celebrated  river,  which,  indeed,  I  strongly  suspect 
he  never  saw.  It  enters  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  which  takes  a  south  south-eastern  direc- 

out  before  the  Tiew,  and  the  sight  expatiates  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly, from  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
confines  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  such  a  scene  tlie  spec- 
tator loses  for  a  while  all  sense  of  individual  weakness ;  his 
faculties  feel  as  it  were  an  enlarged  Titality;  and  he  dwells 
with  a  rapturous  enthusiasm  on  the  splendours  by  which  he  is 
encompassed,  till  their  united  glories  torture  the  imagination, 
and  the  *'  sense  aches  with  gazing!*' 

The  structure  of  <his  mountain  is  considered  to  resemble 
that  of  every  other  throughout  the  extent  of  Syria.  A  stratum 
of  lime-stone,  white  and  rather  hard,  seems  to  be  the  chief 
materia],  but  the  layers  are  dislocated  in  very  irregular  direc- 
tions. Mineral  productions  of  the  most  valuable  kind  might 
probably  be  discovered,  if  the  inhabitants  had  either  skill  or 
enterprise  for  attempting  the  research.  The  hills  of  Judaea 
anciently  abounded  with  iron,*  and  there  is  every  analogous 
reason  to.  conclude  that  this  district  might  be  found  equally 
rich  in  the  same  species  of  ore. 

We  continued  descending,  during  several  hours,  through 
varied  sceViery,  presenting  at  every  turn  some  new  feature, 
distinguished  either  by  its  picturesque  beauty  or  awful  sub- 
limity. On  arriving  at  one  of  the  lower  swells,  which  form 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  we  broke  rather  abruptly  into  a 
deep  and  thick  forest  As  we  traversed  the  bocage,  the 
bowlings  of  wild  animals  were  distinctly  heard  from  the 
recesses,  but  I  saw  nothing  larger  than  a  wolf  or  a  jackall. 
A  few  hares  crossed  us,  and  several  coveys  of  grey  pai*tridges 
sprang  up  within  an  easy  reach.     Two  of  our  attendants 

*  "  A  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thoa  m^yest  dig 
brass."— Den teron.  vili.  9. 
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tiotiy  visible  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles^  when  it  disappears 
in  a  curve  towards  the  east.  The  mountains  on  each 
side  are  apparently  separated  by  a  distance  of  eight 
miles,  but  the  expanse  of  water  at  this  point  I  should 
imagine  cannot  exceed  five  or  six :  as  it  advances 
southwardly  it  evidently  increases  in  breadth*  Pliny 
states  the  total  length  to  be  one  hundred  miles^  and 
the  greatest  breadth  twenty-five.^ 

were  professed  chasseurs,  but  they  have  no  conception  of  a 
jiying  shot;  they  were,  however,  very  adroit  at  any  fixed 
mark.  Declining  nearer  towards  the  bottom,  we  encoun- 
tered a  very  formidable  band  of  locusts,  who  were  marching 
over  the  surface  in  a  regular  body,  devouring  the  produce, 
and  marking  their  progress  by  the  traces  of  devastation. 
These  terrible  insects  appear  in  the  greatest  numbers,  when- 
ever the  winter  has  been  more  than  usually  temperate ;  for 
the  depositories  of  their  eggs  having  then  suffered  no  injury 
from  the  cold,  they  burst  forth  in  the  spring  months  in  inde- 
structible myriads:  The  natives  have  tried  several  methods 
to  rid  themselves  of  this  noisome  plague ;  pit-falls  are  exca- 
vated, and  large  masses  of  wet  stubble  lighted,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  suffocating  smoke:  there  is  also  a  particular  bird, 
which  makes  them  his  prey,  and  who  for  this  reason  is  held 
sacred  by  the  inhabitants.  Unhappily  these  expedients  pro- 
duce little  more  than  a  very  slight  mitigation  of  the  evil :  the 
only  effectual  relief  is  afforded  by  the  soutii-east  wind,  which 
drives  them  with  irresistible  violence  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  for  a  time  frees  the  country  from  the  horrors  of 
famine. 

*  Hist.  Natrlib.  v.  cap.  xvi. 
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Among  the  fabulous  properties  attributed  to  this 
lake^  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  has  been  stated 
to  be  such  as  to  be  capable  of  supporting  the  heaviest 
material  substance.^  I  found  it  very  little  more  buoyant 
than  other  *3teaSy  but  considerably  warmer,  and  so 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur^  that  I  left  it  with  a 
violent  head-ache  and  swollen  eyes.  I  should  add, 
however,  that  where  I  made  the  experiment  the  de- 
scent of  the  beach  was  so  gently  gradual,  that  I  must 
have  waded  above  a  hundred  yards  to  get  completely 
out  of  my  depth,  and  the  impatience  of  the  Arabians 
would  not  allow  sufficient  time  for  so  extensive  an 
effort. 

The  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  following  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  had  described  the  waters  as  preserving 
their  serenity  even  amidst  the  agitations  of  a  tempest. 
^'  Son  eau,  d'une  amertume  affreuse,  est  si  pesante, 
que  les  vents  les  plus  imp^tueux  peuvent  ii  peine  la 
soulever !"    A  persohal  examination  induced  this  elo* 

1  Questo  b  lo  stagno  in  cui  nulla  di  greve 
Si  getta  mai,  che  giunga  insino  al  basso ; 
Ma  in  guisa  pur  d'abcte  o  d'orno  leve, 
i^'nom  vi  sornuota  c'l  duro  ferro  e'i  sasso. 

liA  Gerusalemme  Liberata, 
Cauto  X.  Stan.  62. 
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quent  writer  to  correct  the  preceding  statement.^  Id 
facty  a  light  breeze  is  more  than  sufficient  to  ruffle 
the  surface :  the  protection  of  the  mountains  renders 
any  very  violent  fluctuation  unfrequent,  and  not  the 
density  of  the  fluid.  .^ 

The  banks  of  the  Jordan,  which  were  formerly  the 
haunt,  of  lions,  at  least  if  the  expressions  in  Jeremiah' 
are  to  be  understood  literally,  have  long  ceased  to  be 
infested  with  any  such  visitors,  and  we  gathered  the 
reeds  from  its  shore  without  the  slightest  raoIesl;ation. 
The  current,  as  it  enters  the  Dead  Sea,  is  much  disco- 
loured, but  the  general  appearance  of  the  lake  is  that 
of  the  most  brilliant  transparency.  As  we  approached 
the  margin  of  the  water,  a  strong  sulphureous  odour 
was  emitted,  though  a  few  paces  distant  it  was  scarcely 
perceptible.  I  have  filled  a  large  bottle  with  the  fluid, 
with  a  design  to  make  the  experiment  recommended 
by  Pococke,  as  soon  as  we  reach  the  coast.  The 
taste  is  peculiarly  harsh  and  bitter.'    Certain  travellers 

1  Les  merveilles  ont  dispara  devant  un  examen  plus 
severe.    (ItiDeiaire  de  Paris  k  Jerusalem,  vol.  ii.  p.  178.) 

2  **  £ehold,  he  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  swelling 
**  of  Jordan,  unto  the  habitation  of  the  strong/'  (Chap.  1« 
verse  44.) 

9  Those  who  are  tempted  to  indulge  their  curiosity  on 
similar  occasions,  may  sometimes  procure  its  gratification  at 
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have  attributed  to  these  waters  the  same  powerful 
effect  on  birds,  which  Virgil  ascribes  to  the  cave  near 
the  promontory  of  Misenum  : 

Quam  super  baud  ullse  poterant  impune  volantes 
Tendere  iter  pennis ;  talis  sese  balitas  atris 
Faucibas  effundens  sapra  ad  convexa  ferebat. 

JSneid  vi.  239. 

Though  unable  to  negative  such  report  by  ocular 
observation^  I  feel  strongly  inclined  to  question  its 
accuracy :  there  were  several  impressions  on  the  sand 
of  birds'  feet,  some  of  which  appeared  as  large  as  the 
claws  of  an  eagle  or  vulture ;  we  did  not,  however, 
distinguish  any  with  the  formation  peculiar  to  water 
fowl.     If  hereafter  the  Turks  allow  this  sea  to  be  navi- 

the  expence  of  their  health.  When  the  writer  was  at  Ther- 
mopylae, he  drank  about  as  much  from  the  hot  springs, 
which  issue  at  the  base  of  tbe  cliffs,  as  would  fill  a  small 
wine  glass ;  the  effect  was  such  as  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
to  produce  an  extreme  lassitude,  attended  with  pains  in  tbe 
back  and  lower  extremities,  so  acute  as  to  disable  him  from 
sitting  on  horseback.  It  was  even  with  difficulty  that  he 
could  bend  bis  limbs  to  dismount,  and  lay  down  by  the  way- 
side. Somd  bonrs  afterwards,  one  of  bis  associates  assisted 
him  through  fbe  passes  of  mount  (Eta,  and  at  night  prepared 
a  strong  sudorific  draught,  composed  of  honey  and  mm, 
which  so  far  subdued  tbe  violence  of  his  disorder,  as  to 
enable  him  to  proceed  tbe  next  morning,  though  not  entirely 
without  interruption^  or  persona!  inconvenience. 
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gatedj  future  travellers  may  eventually  arrive  at  many 
very  interesting  discoveries.  It  is  not,  perhaps^  im- 
possible that  the  wrecks  of  the  guilty  cities  may  still 
be  found :  we  have  even  heard  it  asserted  with  confi- 
dence^  that  broken  columns  and  other  architectural 
ruins  are  visible  at  certain  seasons,  when  the  water  is 
much  retired  below  its  usual  level ;  but  of  this  state- 
menty  our  informers,  when  closely  pressed,  could  not 
adduce  any  satisfactory  confirmation.  Strabo  reckons 
up  thirteen  towns,  that  were  overwhelmed  by  the  lake 
Asphaltites.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis  enu- 
merates only  five,  and  of  these  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
are  alone  stigmatized  as  peculiarly  the  objects  of  the 
Almighty's  vengeance.  *^  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon 
Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from 
the  Lord  out  of  heaven.*'  (Genesis  xix.  24.) 

I  trust  you  will  acquit  me  of  any  presumptuous 
idea  of  violating  the  sanctity  of  a  miracle,  by  ascribing 
its  effects  to  a  merely  natural  agent ;  but  in  tracing  the 
operations  of  Providence  in  the  secondary  causes, 
which  are  used  as  the  instruments  of  Almighty  Power^ 
it  may  be  allowed  us  to  remark,  that  the  buildings  on 
the  borders  of  this  lake  were  most  probably  constructed 
from    tlie    materials    supplied    by  the  <|uarriei  in  its 
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immediate  neighbourhood:  these  being  impregnated 
with  sulphiureotis  particles,  were  easily  susceptible  of 
ignition,  and  consequently  incapable  of  resisting  the 
continued  influence  of  lightning.  Some  writers  have 
conjectured  tliat  the  destruction  of  the  cities  was 
effected  by  a  shower  of  nitre,  accompanied  by  a  vio- 
lent earthquake ;  but  Tacitus  attributes  the  conflagra- 
tion to  the  stroke  of  a  thunder-bolt.  Adopting  this 
conjecture,  the  brimstone  and  fire  which  were  rained 
from  heaven  may  be  interpreted  to  signify  inflamed 
brimstone;  and  the  storm  being  attended  with  an 
earthquake^  it  naturally  happened  that  the  water  rushed 
to  the  parts  where  the  earth  had  subsided,  and  so 
becoming  mixed  with  the  bituminous  matter,  produced 
a  lake  of  the  peculiar  properties  by  which  the  sea  of 
Sodom  is  distinguished.^  Strabo,  Tacitus,  Diodorus 
Sicultts,  and  other  heathen  writers,  have  recor.ded  this 
prodigy :  their  narratives  are  curious  and  amusing,  but 
certainly  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on.  The  description 
given  by  Josephus  should  also  be  received  with  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  caution  ;  for  this  author  has  not  scru- 

1  A  traveller  who  visited  this  lake  in  the  12tb  century, 
asserts  that  he  beheld  it  ^^  flaming  and  smoking  like  the  mddntk  of 
^eUf!"  (Broohard.  Descrip.  Ter.  Sanct.  p.  I.  cap.  viii.  36.)   . 
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pled  to  state^  that  when  Vespasian  in  a  fit  of  capricious 
cruelty  ordered  certain  of  his  slaves  to  be  thrown  into  the 
deep,  with  their  limbs  bound  to  prevent  any  effort  at 
swimming,  they  all  floated  on  the  surface,'  as  if  impelled 
upwards  by  a  subterranean  current ! !     The  length  of 
the  lake,  according  to  the  same  historian,  is  not  more 
than  five  hundred  and  eighty  furlongs,  extending  as  far 
as  Zoar  in  Arabia,  and  its  greatest  breadth  one  hundred 
and  fifty.      The   adjoining  territory  was   formerly  dis- 
tinguished by  its  fertility    and    opulence,    though    at 
present  it  exhibits  an  appearance  of  the  most  frightful 
desolation.     He  then  proceeds  to  mention  the  impiety, 
which  drew  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  and  adds, 
that  there  are  still  some  traces  of  the  divine  fire  per- 
ceptible in  the  shadows  of  the  five  cities.     He  asserts 
also  in   direct  terms,  that  the  pillar  of  salt  into  which 
Lot's  wife  was  transformed,  existed  at  the  period   of 
his  writing,  and  that  he  himself  had  examined  it.     He 
does   not,  indeed,  very   minutely    describe   the  spot 
where  the   transformation  was  effected ;    but  as  the 
husband  fled  with  his  daughters   towards  the   town  of 
Zoar,  the  calamity  must  have  befallen  her  in  the  dis- 
trict  adjoining  that  city.     Its  remote  situation  at  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  lake,  in  one  of  the  wildest 
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^nd  mort  dangerdus  divisions  of  Arabia^  renders  any 
research  in  sucb  quarter  at  present  impracticable — but 
there  is  surely  nothing  irrational  in  the  idea^  that  a 
human  creature,  when  struck  by  lightning  and  reduced 
to  a  state  of  torpor,  might  be  so  Completely  encrusted 
and  wrapped  round  with  the  sulphureous  matter,  as  to 
be  indurated  into  a  substance  as  hard  as  stone,  and 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  pillar  or  statkie. 


We  hav0  all  heard  of  the  famous  apples^ 

«    ■•  which  grew 

'*  Near  that  bitaminoas  lake  whcfre  Sodom  flamed.^ 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  x.  ver.  561^ 

Josephus  represents  them  as  blooming  to  the  sights 

but  on  the  spectator's  yieldii^  to  the  temptation  to 

pluck  them,  they  are   said  to  dissolve  instantly  into 

smoke  and  ashes.    A  fruit  possessing  such  singular 

properties  would  naturally  engage  the  attention  of  every 

traveller  who  visited  these  regions;  yet  amongst  the 

various  writers  who  have  noticed  its  existence,  scarcely 

imy  two  agree  in  thehr  description ;  and  some  authprs 

appear  inclined  to  treat  the  whole  account  as  fabulous^ 

'or  at  most  to  consider  it  as  an  allegorical  representation 

x>f  the  deceptive  pleasures  of  the  world.     I  own   { 

looked  for  these  apples  with  unusual  avidity,  and  after 

VOL.  1.  K 
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making  a  proper  deduction  for  the  rhetorical  flourishes 
of  Tacitus  and  Josephus,  I  am  willing  to  fancy  that  I 
discovered  the  peculiar  fruit  mentioned  by  those  wri- 
ters. They  grow  in  clusters  on  a  shrub  five  or  six 
feet  high,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  apricot : — 
the  colour  is  a  bright  yellow,  which,  contrasting  with 
the  delicate  verdure  of  the  foliage,  seemed  like  the 
union  of  gold  with  emeralds.  Possibly,  when  ripe 
they  may  crumble  into  dust  upon  any  violent  pressure, 
but  those  which  I  gathered  did  not  retain  the  slightest 
mark  of  any  indenture  from  the  touch.  I  found  them 
in  a  thicket  of  brush-wood,  about  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  plain  of  Jericho. 

The  mountains  which  bound  the  valley  of  Siddim 
run  in  a  parallel  direction  from  north  to  south  :  those 
on  the  Arabian  side  are  far  less  devastated  than  the 
range  which  forms  the  Judaean  barrier :  these  last,  rise 
from  a  sandy  base  of  a  whitish  hue,  but  the  higher 
strata  appear  to  be  of  a  dark  chalk :  the  summit  is 
more  irregular  than  the  eastern  chain^  and  the  surface 
is  every  where  marked  by  a  total  absence  of  vegetation. 
The  impatience  of  our  escort  forced  us  to  terminate 
our  observations  rather  abruptly,  and  we  were  hurried 
onwards  about  three  miles  to  drink  of  the  fountain  of 
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filisha,  leaving  the  ruins  of  Jericho,  which  indeed  are 
merely  nominal,  a  little  to  the  right.  The  purification 
of  this  miriaculous  stream  is  detailed  at  considerable 
length  by  Joseph  us ;  the  account  of  the  transaction,  as 
recorded  in  the  book. of  Kings,  is  as  follows :  I  extract 
it  from  an  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  Sir 
Sydney  Smith  presented  to  the  library  of  this  convent. 

^^  The  men  of  the  city  (Jericho)  said  unto  £lisha, 
**  Behold,  I.  pray  thee,  the  situation  of  the  city  is 
^'  pleasant,  as  my  Lord  seeth :  but  the  water  is  naugbt 
"  and  the  ground  barren. 

*'  And  he  said,  Bring  me  a  new  cruse,  and  put  sak 
**  therein :  and  they  brought  it  to  him. 

*'  And  he  went  forth  unto  the  spring  of  the  waters 
^  and  cast  the  salt  in  there,  and  said.  Thus  saith  the 
'^  Lord,  I  have  healed  these  waters ;  there  shall  hot  be 
**  from  thence  any  more  death,  or  barren  land. 

''  So  the  waters  were  healed  unto  this  day,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  saying  of  Elisha  which  he  spake.' ' 
(^  Kings  ii.  190 

In  this  instance  salt  waa  the  remedy  employed  to 
remove  the  impurity :  on  a  former  occasion,  when  the 
people  of  Israel  murmured  against  Moses  at  Marah, 
we  read  that  he  cried  unto  the  Lord,  who  shewed*  him 
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a  tree,  "  which,  when  he  had  cast  into  the  waters,  the 
''  waters  were  made  sweet."  (Exodus  xv.  25.)  Plby 
mentioiis  a  species  of  wood,  whose  natural  properties 
produce  a  similar  effect. 

The  current  which  issues  from  this  fountain  is 
clear  and  sparkling,  and  of  a  most  agreeable  flavour :  if 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  for  which  the  posi- 
tion of  the  adjoining  ground  is  extremely  well  adapted, 
it  might  easily  be  rendered  a  very  profitable  instrument 
of  husbandry:  but  the  proprietors  of  lands  in  these 
regions  have  an  insurmountable  horror  of  every  species 
of  innovation;  any  practice  in  agriculture,  however 
simple  and  obvious^  which  was  unknown  to  their  pro- 
genitors, is  regarded  with  scorn  or  jealousy^  and  they 
willingly  consign  to  chance  and  destiny  the  task  of 
renewing  an  exhausted  soil. 

Immediately  above  the  source  commences  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain  called  Quarantina,  which,  on  I 
know  not  what  foundation,  has  been  imagined  to  be 
the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  interview  with  Satan,  when 
he  tempted  him  with  a  display  ^^  of  all  the  kif^doms  of 
the  earth."  The  view  from  this  elevation  is  much 
too  confined  to  justify  such  a  conjecture.  The  summit 
of  Lebanon  would  have  been  far  more  suitable  to  the 
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scheme  of  the  tempter,  even  if  he  had  limited  his  ex- 
pressions  to  the  sense  ia  which  the  term  "  world  ^'  is 
used  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
(chap.  iv.  ver.  13.)  From  that  eminence  he  might 
have  directed  the  attention  of  his  auditor  to  the  east, 
where  lay  the  once  powerful  kingdom  of  Persia,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Arabia,  rich  in  gold,  in  frankincense 
and  myrrh : — towards  the  south,  he  might  have  beheld 
the  confines  of  Egypt^ 

"  Nurse  of  sciences, 
Mother  of  gods,  and  land  of  miracles,^ 

Turning  to  the  west,  he  might  have  pointed  out  Tyre 
and  the  subject  isles,  abounding  in  all  the  strength  and 
riches  of  commercial  greatness ;  and  thence  extending 
his  imagination  to  Rome,  have  taught  him  to  contem- 
plate the  queen  and  empress  of  the  world ! — while  on 
the  north  his  view  would  have  comprised  the  former 
kingdom  of  Antiochus,  whose  profanation  of  the 
temple,  and  severity  to  the  Jewish  tribes,  might  justly 
be  supposed  to  awaken  every  sentiment  of  indignant 
patriotism  in  the  breast  of  their  virtuous  descendant.^ 

1  Milton  supposes  the  interview  to  have  taken  place  or 
that  part  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  separates  Armenia  from 
Mesopotamia.  (See  Paradise  Hegained,  Book  iii.  ver.  26K) 
The  pocty  from  respect  to  the  silence  of  the  Scriptures  on  this. 
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The  height  of  the.Quarantina  is  very  insufficient  for 
90  comprehensive  a  range  of  vision :  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion commands  a  view  of  the  land  of  the  Amoritesy  of 
Gilead,  and  of  Basan ;  beyond  those  plains,  are  the 
hills  of  Abarim^  the  northern  limits  of  the  territory  of 
Moab.  It  was  from  this  range  of  mountains^  on  whose 
summit  are  the  promontories  of  Pisgah  and  Nebo^ 
that  Moses  surveyed  the  promised  land,  before  he  was. 
"  gathered  to  his  people."  (Numb,  xxvii.  12,  13.) 

After  a  slight  repast  in  a  natural  arbour^  which 
grew  at  a  short  distance  below  the  spring  head,  we 
prepared  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  now  pasi 
three  o'clock,  and  the  heat  began  to  be  considerably 
abated.  Our  progress  had  hitherto  been  so  tranquil^ 
that  the  Arabian  guards,  having  no  foreign  tribe  to 
contend  with,  as  if  unwilling  that  so  much  warlike 
preparation  should  have  been  assumed  for  no  purpose, 
commenced  a  civil  affray  among  themselves.  We 
were  accompanied  in  our  e^rursion  by  a  French 
Canon,  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople,  and 
who  avuled  himself  of  the  privileges  of  that  situation^ 

point,  has  fbrbome  to  name  any  particular  elevation,  bat  his 
description  has  been  remarked  to  agree  precisely  with  the 
account  given  by  Strabo  of  that  mountain. 
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lo  explore  certain  districts  of  the  Holy  Land.  HU 
zealous  and  intrepid  character  qualified  him  in  many 
respects  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  his  obliging  and 
conciliatory  manners  secured  him  a  hospitable  reception 
in  whatever  quarter  he  presented  himself.  A  young 
Arab^  apprized  of  his  accommodating  disposition,  had 
fastened  to  his  horse  furniture  a  large  goat-skin  filled 
with  water  from  the  fountain  of  Elisha,  designing  it, 
probably,  for  an  ofiering  to  his  mistress,  or  the  elders 
of  his  own  family.  It  is,  1  fear,  common  to  all  socie- 
ties, savage  as  well  as  civilized,  to  be  afflicted  with 
certain  individuals,  who  are  never  so  much  at  unity 
with  themselves,  as  when  they  have  set  the  rest  at 
variance.  As  we  were  climbing  a  very  steep  ascent, 
one  of  these  well-disposed  characters  suddenly  sprang 
towards  the  Canon,  and  tearing  the  treasure  from  his 
steed,  fled  off  with  the  prize  amongst  the  intricacies  of 
the  cliffs.  This  was  immediately  resented  by  the  pro- 
prietor, and  a  scuffle  ensued  which  threatened  to 
involve  the  whole  corps.  In  an  instant,  sabres  were 
unsheathed,  muskets  pointed,  and  all  the  authority  of 
the  chief  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  repress  the  disorder. 
It  terminated,  however,  without  any  injury,  except  to 
one  person,  who  received  a  deep  gash  in  the  sword 
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arm,  from  whence  the  blood  streamed  most  profusely^ 
I  bound  up  die  wound  with  my  handkerchief^  and  re- 
commended  the  bandage  to  be  kept  on  till  the  momiog, 
conceiting  the  blood  to  be  the  most  efficient  plaster  i-^ 
for  this  slight  effort  at  surgery^  I  received  a  Collection 
of  wild  flowers  gathered  from  the  brow  of  the  moun« 
tain,  and  wove  into  a  rude  garland. 

We  reached  the  city  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  ; 
the  gates  had  long  been  closed,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  make  a  circuit  of  three-fourths  of  the  walls,  so  as 
to  enter  by  the  gate  of  Damascus,  which  our  Turka 
summoned  by  discharging  their  pistols. 
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LETTER  XL 

To  Sir  G.  E t,  Bart. 

Jerusalem. 

Dear  E , 

This  afternoon  we  examined  the  vestiges  of 
antiquity  immediately  without  the  city.  Passing  the 
valley  of  Gehinnon,  I  observed  seveVal  excavations^ 
which  were  probably  the  receptacles  of  the  dead, 
though  they  want  the  distinctive  marks  of  sepulchres. 
Further  up  the  acclivity,  there  are  some  whose  desig- 
nation is  less  equivocal ;  but  our  drogoman  was  more 
than  usually  embarrassed  by  inquiries^  of  a  nature  seU 
dom  contemplated  by  his  employers  in  the  convent; 
and  we  were  hurried  on  to  those  places  with  whose  tra- 
ditionary histories  he  was  far  better  informed.  The 
whole  of  this  ascent  is.  in  great  measure  new  ground 
for  the  research  of  the  antiquarian ;  and  if  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace,  by  the  facilities  it  may  afford  of 
exploring  these  remote  regions,  should  induce  future 
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travellers  to  make  Jerusalem  an  object  of  patient  in* 
vestigation,  it  is  here  probably  that  thej  will  find  the 
amplest  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  various  eru-^ 
dition.  Proceediiig  northerly,  but  keeping  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  brook  Kedron,  we  arrived  at  three 
structures,  which  are  generally  described  as  the  tombs 
of  Jehoshaphat,  of  Absalom,  and  of  Zechariah.  The 
first  mentioned  of  these  is  believed  to  have  contained 
the  ashes  of  the  monarch,  from  whom  the  valley  has 
received  its  title.  It  is  a  kind .  of  grotto,  very  little 
raised  above  the  surface;  the  entrance  is  very  low, 
and  the  proportions  are  extremely,  ungraceful,  but  the 
portal  is  adorned  with  an  elegant  frieze:  the  other 
two  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock',  and  appear  as  if  de- 
tached from  the  mountain,  of  which  they  still  con* 
stitute  an  integral  part.  Their  height  is  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  feet,  and  the  breadth  about  eight :  the  lateral 
walls  are  square  masses,  relieved  by  pilasters  crowned 
with   lonic^  capitals.      The   roof .  of   that   which  is 

1  The  Vicomte  de  Cli^teaubriand  describes  these  co- 
lumns  as  being  of  the  Doric  order :  his  descriptions  in  every 
other  instance  were  foand  to  have  been  so  minutely  correct, 
that  it  was  not  till  after  repeated  examination,  confirmed  by 
the  observations  of  his  friend,  that  the  writer  could  prevail  on 
liimself  to  note  them  as  Ionic' 
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usually  assigned    to  Absalom   is  of  a  very  singular 
form,  resembling  a  broad  phial  with  a  narrow  neck, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  decorated  with  a  light  and 
graceful  wreath.     The  other  pile  is  also  square,  and 
relieved  by  the  same  number  of  pillars,  which  if  not 
purely  Ionic,  have  a  greater  resemblance  to  that  than 
to  any  other  architectural  order :  the  roof  is  pyramidal* 
There  is  no  visible  matk   in   either  to  authorize  the 
conclusion   that  they    were   actually   constructed    as 
repositories  for   the  remains  of  the  deceased,  whose 
names  they  bear;  they  appear  like  single  blocks  of 
stone ;  that  which  stands  most  to  the  north  has  indeed 
been  perforated  and  found  to  be  hollow,  but  the  other 
is  considered  to  be  perfectly  solid.     Between  these 
monuments  there  is  a  large  excavation  containing  two 
or  three  small  caverns,  where  the  apostles  are  sup- 
posed on  some  occasion  to  have  sought  a  temporary 
shelter.     Immediately  above  the  cave,  and  resting  on 
a  projection  of  the  rock,  there  are  the  remains  of  two 
columns  of  the  Doric  order ;— tradition  will  have  it 
that  St.  James  retired  to  this  grotto  after  the  Passion 
of  our  Saviour,  and  that  the  Messiah  appeared  to  him 
in  this  place  subsequently  to  his  resurrection. 

The  scene  of  (saiah's  death  and  sufferings  is  on 
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the  western    side    of    the   valley,    almost    in  front 
of  these    monuments:    a  venerable   tree    designates 

the    spot  where   the   prophet    was  tortured   by  the 

« 

command  of  Manasses.  About  one  hundred  yards 
to  the  north  is  the  source  of  the  fountain  Siloa^  whose 
waters  were  applied  by  Christ  as  the  means  of  re* 
storing  sight  to  the  blind :  the  stream  is  clear^  but  of 
a  harsh  and  unpleasant  flavour.  From  hence  we 
proceeded  in  a  northern  direction  between  one  and 
two  miles^  when  we  arrived  at  a  gentle  descent,  on 
whose  acclivities  there  are  several  caverns,  sculptured 
with  inconceivable  skill  and  labour  from  the  rocky 
stratum.  These  excavations  are  generally  supposed, 
though  I  could  not  learn  on  what  authority,  to  have 
been  prepared  as  sepulchres  for  the  judges  of  Israel : 
the  peculiarity  of  their  structure  probably  suggested 
the  idea  that  they  were  some  national  undertaking; 
their  number^  costliness,  and  magnificence,  appearing 
to  exclude  the  supposition  that  so  extensive  a  ceme- 
tery should  have  been  designed  for  any  private  family, 
however  distinguished  by  rank  or  opulence.  The 
principal  vault  has  the  portal  decorated  by  a  triangular 
cornice  of  a  rich  but  chaste  design :  the  entrance  con<* 
ducts  to  a  square  chamber^  from  whence  other  celk 
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diverge;  in  which  receptacles  for  the  dead  are  ranged 
above  each  other  in  successive  gradations :  the  other 
caverns  are  all  finished  on  the  same  plan,  differii^ 
only  in  their  respective  dimensions.  The  a&ra  of  their 
foundation  has  never  been  ascertained,  and  conse-* 
qaently  the  traditionary  account  of  the  uses  to  which 
they  were  applied  is  not  supported  by  any  credible 
attestation. 

The  sepulchre  of  the  kings  is  about  half  a 
mile  distant,  in  a  direction  nearer  to  the  city.  -Our 
drogoman  assigned  no  other  reason  for  the  royal  ap<» 
peDative  by  which  this  cemetery  is  distinguished,  than 
its  pre-eminence  in  size  over  any  of  the  tombs  of  the 
judges,  and  the  superior  art  and  labour  displayed  in 
the  sculptural  ornaments.  The  first  entrance  to  this 
chamber  is  lofty  and  spacious;  the  difierent  com- 
partments are  not  like  the  tombs  of  the  judges^  dis- 
persed in  detached  grottos,  but  concentrated  in  a 
single  excavation  at  the  south  extremity  of  a  square, 
some  feet  below  the  natural  surface.  Over  the  portal 
are  the  remains  of  a  very  elegant  and  highly-finished 
cornice,  in  which  the  execution  is  so  perfect  that  one 
laments  the  poverty  of  the  material:  a  considerable 
portion  is  eifaced,  but  what  is  still  extant  appears  in  a 
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State  of  good  preservatioD ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  as  a 
singularity,  that  tbe  artist  seems  to  baYe  studiously, 
avoided  any  allusion  to  those  natural  objects,  which 
are  usually  considered  as  emblematic  of  mortality.  A 
light  chain  of  leaves,  enriched  with  fruitage,  runs  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  frieze,  and  descends  perpendi- 
cularly on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  Having  passed 
the  portal^  a  small  aperture  at  the  extremity  opens  into 
a  moderately-sized  chamber,  from  which  a  similar 
egress  leads  to  three  others  of  nearly  the  same  dimen* 
sions:  the  access  to  these  apartments  was  originally 
closed  by  doors,  carved  from  the  rock,  and  suspended 
on  hinges  of  the  same  material :  they,  were  hewn  into 
die  resemblance  of  pannels,  and  though  much  less 
than  common  doors  with  regard  to  length  and  breadth^ 
surpassed  them  considerably  in  thickness.  None  of 
these  are  now  hanging,  but  I  observed  two  or  three  on 
the  floor  amidst  the  mutilated  relics. 

Niches  to  receive  the  body  are  disposed  rather 
differently  from  those  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  judges  ) 
they  are  less  numerous,  but  of  equal  simplicity  in  their 
formation,  exhibiting  no  traces  of  ornamental  sculp". 
ture,  except  in  the  covering  of  one  recess,  which  is  in. 
the  figure  of  a  half  column,  tbe  convex  part  being 
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richly    garnished    by    grotesque    representations    of 
flowers. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
discover  who  were  the  individuals  that  peopled  these 
sepulchres — nor  is  the  question  very  important :  there 
is  a  probability  that  they  may  have  been  designed  for 
the  immediate  family  of  Herod  the  Tetrarch,  whose 
circumstances^  previously  to  his  banishment  by  Cali-^ 
guia,  were  sufficiently  affluent  to  enable  him  to  found 
two  cities.  The  grounds  for  this  conjecture  I'est 
chiefly  on  a  passage  iq  Josephus :  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian, descHbing  the  wall  with  which  Titus  surrounded 
the  city  to  compel  its  surrender^  speaks  of  it  as  encom'- 
passing  Herod's  monument.  His  expressions  are 
these :  **  Titus  began  the  wall  from  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians,  where  his  own  forces  were  entrenched,  and 
extended  it  towards  the  lower  part  of  Cenapolis;-— 
thence  it  passed  through  the  valley  of  Kedron  to  the 
mount  of  Olives,  where  it  took  a  southern  direction, 
and  enclosed  the  mountain  as  far  as  the  rock  Periste- 
reon  and  the  adjacent  hill,  which  overlooks  the  valley 
opposite  to  Siloam.  At  that  point  it  turned  towards 
the  west,  and  descended  to  the  valley  of  the  fountain, 
where  it  again  ascended  by  the  monument  of  Ananus 
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the  high-priest  After  encompaMing  the  hill  where 
Pompey  formerly  pitched  his  camp»  it  returned  to  the 
Worth  side  op  the  citT|  and  wm  carried  on  tos 
certun  point  called  the  house  of  the  ErebuUhi:  thence 
it  proceeded  to  surround  Herod^s  monument,  and 
terminated  in  the  east  at  the  quarter  where  it  began/'^ 

We  read  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel, 
that  '^  Hezekiah  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  they  buried 
*'  him  in  the  chiefest  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of 
^  David;  and  all  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
''  salem  did  him  honour  at  bis  death,  and  Manas^es 
''  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead."  (^  Chron.  xxxii.  53.) 
But  this  account  is  far  too  general  to  be  by  any  means 
conclusive  with  respect  to  the  vaults  at  the  north  of 
the  city.  The  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand  is  of  opi* 
nion  that  the  architecture  of  these  monuments  refutes 
the  idea  of  their  having  been  completed  in  the  earlier 
periqiis  of  the  Jewish  history :  Were  it  necessary, 
adds  this  distinguished  traveller^  to  fix  the  epoch  in 
which  these  mausoleums  were  constructed,  I  should 
assign  their  date  to  the  age  in  which  an  alliance  was 
formed  between  the  Jews  and  Macedonians,  under 
the  first  of  the  Maccabees.    The  Doric  was  then  tlie 

1  Bdl.  Jud.  lib.  T.  cap.  xii. 
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prevailing  order  in  Greece,  the  Corinthian  not  having 
been  universally  introduced  till  nearly  half  a  century 
later^  when  the  Romans  began  to  extend  their  in- 
fluence both  in  the  Peloponesus  and  in  Asia.  But  in 
naturalizing  at  Jerusalem  the  architecture  of  Corinth 
and  Athens^  the  inhabitants  blended  the  peculiarities 
of  their  own  style  with  the  graceful  proportions  of  that 
which  they  adopted.  The  monuments  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat^  and  more  particularly  the  royal  sepulchres 
at  the  north  of  the  city,  present  a  striking  instance  of 
the  union  of  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  orders :  there 
tesulted  from  this  connexion  that  indecisive  anoma- 
lous character,  which  forms  the  link  between 
THE  Pyramids  and  the  Parthenon.* 

1  "  II  r^sulta  de  cette  allianoe  une  sorte  de  monumens  in- 
^fecis  qui  forment,  pour  ainsi  dire,  le  passage  entre  les  Pyra- 
mid's at  le  Parthenon.''  n^ 

Itineraire,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 


VOL.  I. 
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LETTER  XII. 
To  Sir  G.  E t,  Bart. 

Jdtrusalem. 

Dear  E , 

We  this  morning  made  a  fruitless  effort  to  gain 
admission  to   the   citadel:    our  ill  success  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  neglect  of  certain  formalities^  which  are 
frequently  more  an  object  of  jealousy  even  than  the 
observance  of  ceremonial  distinctions — in  fact,  we  omit- 
ted to  propitiate  the  governor ;  an  omission  which  in  this 
country  carries  with  it  universally  its  own  punishment. 
The  Aga  complained  of  our  carelessness,  in  terms  of 
such  strong  resentment  to  the  drogoman,  that  we  felt 
very  little  disposed    to   repair  our  negligence:  it  is 
however  always  advisable  for  a  traveller  to  conform  to 
established  usages^  whenever  the  observance  does  not 
compromise  a  sense  of  honour^  or  affect  his  personal 
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character.  The  custom  of  sending  presents  to  persons 
in  authority  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Saul/  and  any 
departure  from  so  venerable  a  practice  is  viewed  as 
an  affront  to  the  official  dignity  of  the  individual  in 
power.* 

1  1  Samuel  ix.  7. 

^  It  is  of  course  totally  impossible  to  prescribe  either  the 
quality  or  pecuniary  value  of  the  offeriDg,  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  present :  these  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  taste 
Yind  circnmstaoces  of  the  traveller,  who  will  naturally  take 
into  consideration  the  rank  and  office  of  the  individual  to 
whom  he  addresses  himself.  The  observations  of  Alcumena 
and  Mercury  on  the  cup  presented  to  the  former  by  Jupiter  in 
the  disguise  of  Amphitryon,*  are  a  short  but  very  expressive 
commentary,  which  it  may  be  proper  on  these  occasions  al* 
ways  to  bear  in  mind.  A  want  of  attention  to  this  point  was 
productive  of  much  embarrassment  to  all  parties,  when  a  short 
time  since  a  very  distinguished  visitor  from  England  bad  an 
interview  with  the  Pasha  of  Jaffa. 

Generally  speaking,  the  most  acceptable  presents  consist 
in  such  articles  as  are  not  supplied  by  native  ingenuity :  it 
would  be  very  idle,  for  instance,  to  carry  owls  to  Athens/ 
For  a  similar  reason,  ail  silks,  or  embroidered  scarfs,  the  pro- 
duce of  European  manufactories,  are  here  held  in  little  esti- 
mation ; — but  any  superior  specimens  of  cutlery  would  be  very 
favourably  received.  The  universal  excellence  of  the  Da- 
mascus blades  has  rendered  other  sabres  comparatively  of  little 
Value;  a  finely-tempered  cavalry  sword  would  however  be 

*  Alcumena.  Ecastor  condignum  eUmum!  quali'st  qui  donnm  dedit; 
Mercurius.  Immo  sic  condignam  dooum^  quali  'st  quoi  dono  datam  est; 

Amphit.  Act  i.  sc.  2» 
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While  we  were  discussing  the  point  at  the  en- 
trance  of  the  fortress,  our  attention  was  suddenly 
called  to  a  very  singular  spectacle :  a  young  man  of 
an  elegant  figure^  and  possessing  a  considerable  degree 
of  muscular  agility^  placed  himself  on  the  drawbridge 
in  a  state  perfectly  naked,  and  threw  himself  into  a 
variety  of  fantastic  attitudes ;  bounding  with  a  sort  of 

justly  appreciated,  A  doable-barrelled  pktol  is  an  instrumcDt 
almost  unknown  in  Jadasa ;  the  lockB  are  always  ill-finished, 
the  chief  attention  of  the  artist  being  employed  in  ornament^ 
ing  the  stock :  here  therefore  is  another  article,  which  would 
not  fail  to  conciliate  the  party  to  whom  it  was  presented.  A 
telescope  is  an  instrument  much  prized  in  this  country,  add 
a  stranger  would  do  well  to  be  provided  with  eye-glasses, 
spectacles,  &c.  adapted  to  different  ages.  Thermometers  and 
weather-glasses,  with  the  gradations  marked  in  Arabic  cha-> 
racters,  would  also  be  very  favourably  received. 

A  modern  traveller,  whose  sentiments  have  deservedly 
great  authority  with  the  public,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  distribution  of  presents  rather  defeats  than  advances 
the  intentions  of  a  stranger,  as  a  reputation  for  munificence 
serves  only  to  invite  the  rapacity  of  its  objects.  But  this 
gentleman  prosecuted  his  travels  under  very  peculiar  advan- 
tages, both  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
oriental  languages,  aiidfrom  having  submittedto  the  initiatory 
RITE  of  MohammedUm,  A  christian  has  many  personal  pre- 
judices to  encounter ;  and  the  only  weapons  he  can  success- 
fully employ  in  his  defence,  must  be  procured  from  that 
resistless  armoury,  which  on  a  well  known  occasion,  the 
Oracle  recommended  to  Philip. 
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wild  energy,  which  the  spectators  mistook  for  the 
effect  of  inspiration.  This  person,  who  is  one  of 
those  characters  which  the  Turks  esteem  sacred,  and 
who  are  termed  Santons,  roams  through  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  condition  above  described,  without 
exciting  from  either  sex  any  expression  of  disgust  or 
astonishment:  on  the  contrary,  he  is  frequently  re- 
garded with  peculiar  marks  of  attention,  as  partaking 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  attributes  of  sanctity  I 
Such  is  at  present  the  intensity  of  darkness  in  a  city, 
whence  formerly  issued  those  rays  of  light  and  glory, 
which  have  illumined  a  benighted  world. 

From  the  citadel  we  proceeded  to  the  Jewish 
synagogue:  nothing  can  more  forcibly  represent  the 
extreme  humiliation  of  these  wretched  people,  whose 
fortunes  seem  darkened  over  with  one  thick  and 
oppressive  cloud  of  unbroken  misery.  The  '^  gorgeous 
palace  and  the  solemn  temple'^  are  substituted  by  a 
decayed  hovel  and  gloomy  court;  the  approach  to 
these  is  formed  by  a  narrow  descent  of  eight  or  ten 
steps,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  in  a  small  area  partly 
covered  by  the  projection  of  a  tattered  shed,  we  found 
the  descendants  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religious  duties.     The  service  was  rehearsed  in 
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Spanish,  and  heard  with  the  most  respectful  attention. 
The  congregation  consisted  almost  entirely  of  persons 
very  advanced  in  life,  and  there  was  an  air  of  mournful 
anxiety  thrown  over  the  melancholy  group,  which 
rendered  their  appearance  in  the  highest  degree  im-; 
pressive  and  affecting.  They  seemed  like  a  venerable 
band  of  patriots  keeping  guard  over  the  embers  of 
their  faith  and  national  glory^  as  Hagar  is  recorded  to 
have  watched  the  waning  life  of  her  infant  *^  amid  the 
fountainless  desert." 

In  the  aftenioon  we  took  a  second  survey  of 
the  sacred  places,  included  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

The  stone  on  which  the  body  of  Christ  was  laid 
to  be  anointed,  is  immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance ; 
eight  lamps  arc  suspended  over  it,  and  at  each 
extremity  there  are  three  large  wax  tapers,  several  feet 
in  height.  The  distance  from  the  sepulchre  to  the 
place  where  the  cross  was  erected,  does  not  exceed 
forty  of  my  paces :  the  person  who  accompanied  me, 
made  the  distance  forty-three  yards ;  his  measurement  i& 
probably  the  most  accurate.  From  the  tomb  to  the 
place  of  Christ's  appearance  to  the  Magdalen,  the? , 
distance  is  sixteen  yards  and  a  half. 
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The  exterior  of  the  sepulchre  is  covered  with 
white  satin,  variegated  with  broad  leaves  embroidered 
in  red  silk,  and  striped  with  gold:  the  vestibule  is 
lined  with  crimson  silk,  worked  with  flowers  and 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  beneath  which  three  rows  of 
silver  lamps  are  kept  constantly  burning.  A  tripod  sup- 
ports the  stone  on  which  the  angel  is  believed  to  have  re- 
clined ;  its  surface  is  only  one  span  and  a  half  long,  and 
one  broad.  The  sepulchre  is  lined  with  marble,  and  co- 
vered with  light  blue  silk,  powdered  with  white  flowers^ 
Just  over  the  part  where  the  body  was  deposited  is  a 
small  painting,  apparently  well  executed:  it  is  the 
production  of  a  Spanish  artist,  and  represents  our 
Saviour's  emersion  from  the  grave.  The  entrance  to 
diis  hallowed  grot  is  by  a  low  door  six  spans  and  a  half 
in  height,  and  three  in  width. 
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LEITER  XIII. 

« 

To  SiB  G.  E T,  Babt. 

Jerusalem^ 
Dear  E > 

The  difficulties  and  hazards  inseparable  from  aa 
excursion  to  the  Holy  Land^  have  almost  exclusively 
confined  its  visitors  to  the  different  sects  of  religioua 
pilgrims.  From  these  it  would  be  useless  to  expect 
aay  tnformatioo  derived  from  enquiry  or  personal 
research;  they  naturally  approach  the  sacred  places 
with  an  imagination  overawed  and  controlled^  and 
acquiesce  in  the  legendary  narratives^  with  the  humble 
confidence  which  suppresses  curiosity. 

The  sepulchre  which  was  recognized,  during 
several  ages,  as  the  undoubted  receptacle  of  the  corse 
of  the  Messiah,  has  lately  had  the  propriety  of  its 
claims  to  that  distinction  questioned,  by  a  writer  of 
great  acuteness    and   erudition.      As    I    am   not   in 
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possession  of  the  work  in  which  this  subject  is  formally 
discussedi  I  may  hope  to  escape  the  charge  of  arro- 
gance,  if  I  appear  to  hesitate  in  snbsoribiug  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  author.  It  has  been  inferred  from 
the  gospel  narrative  that  the  crucifixion  must  have 
taken  place  in  some  public  cemetery ;  such  being  the 
legitimate  interpretation  both  of  the  word  Golgotha 
and  the  equivalent  term  Calvary.  The  favourite 
disciple  of  Christ,  whose  authority  is  that  of  an  eye- 
witness, has  expressly  stated  that  his  master  '^  went 
^^  forth  into  a  plaice  called  the  place  of  a  skull,  which  is 
^^  called  in  the  Hebrew  Golgotha"  (John  xix.  17«) 
And  he  adds,  towards  the  close  of  the  same  chapter, 
^'  tit  the  place  where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a 
^*  garden^  and  in  that  garden  a  new  sepulchre^  wherein 
"  Was  never  yet  man  laidJ'  "  There  laid  they  Jesus 
^^  therefore,  because  of  the  Jews'  preparation  day ; 
**for  the  Sepulchre  was  nigh  at  hand."  (John 
xix.  41,  42.) 

The  relative  situations  of  the  grotto  said  to  have 

been  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  alleged  scene 

,of  his  crucifixion,  are  not,  I  think,  so  circumstanced 

^s  to  militate  with  this  account;  but  there  are  sufii- 

cient  reasons  for  arguing  against  the  probability  that 
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what  is  now  called  mount  Calvary  was  ever  set  apart 
as  a  place  of  public  interment.  Cicero  has  quoted  a 
clause  from  the  twelve  tables,  which  enacts  that  all 
sepulchres  should  be  excluded  from  the  city :  Hominem 
mortuum  in  urbe  ne  sepelito  neve  urito*^  If  we  are 
to  conclude  from  hence  that  the  practice  of  inhumating 
bodies  mthout  the  city  walk  was  universal  wherever 
the  Roman  authority  extended,  there  will  be  great 
difficulty  in  arranging  the  form  and  dimensions  of 
Jerusalem  so  as  to  avoid  comprising  mount  Calvary 
within  its  ancient  limits:  the  eminence  which  bears 
that  name  is  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  present 
town;  its  exclusion  from  the  walls  would  therefore 
occasion  such  a  reduction  in  the  city's  extent^  as  must 
have  rendered  it  very  insufficient  for  the  vast  multitudes 
which  composed  the  population.  As  to  any  enlarge- 
ment that  might  have  taken  place  on  the  side  of  mount 
Sion,  the  irregularity  which  such  a  capricious  distribu- 
tion of  the  buildings  must  have  produced,  would 
scarcely  be  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  of  a 
more  elevated  position.  To  make  this  something  more 
intelligible,  I  annex  a  rough  sketch  of  the  outlines  o^ 

«  Cic.  de  Le^biis  ii.  23. 


.  ' 


JERUSALEM, 
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tbe  city^  as  it  appears  from  the  mount  of  Olives :  the 
line  marked  A.  A.  A.  will  represent  the  course  which 
the:  walls  would  have  taken^  on  the  supposition  that  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre 
was  not  originally  received  within  them :  mount  Sion 
is  at  the  point  B.  and  Calvary,  with  the  church,  at  the 
letter  C. 

r  should  not  omit  to  mention  a  tradition,  very 
generally  received  here,  that  the  head  of  Adam  was 
discovered  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock  n^ar  the  base  of  mount 
Calvary:  such  a  tradition,  ^whiether  true,  or  false,  might 
verynaturally  give  title  to  ihespol  where  the  discovery 
was  supposed  to  be'jnade,  and  thus  Golgotha -is  not 
necessarily  synonimous  with  a  common  repository  for 
bones  and  skulls :  this  must  however  depend  on  the 
date  of  the  tradition.  Had  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion  been  the  uisiia/ place  of  criminal  executions, 
it  would  probably  have  been  described .  as  •  such  by 
the  apostle^:  the  particular  designation  of  Golgotha 
seems  to  imply  a  departure  in  his  case  from  the 
ordinary  practice.  The  gospel  is  decisive  as  to  the 
fact  of  the  sepulchre  being  in  the  place  of  crucifixion^ 
otherwise  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  supposing 
that  an  open  space  within  the  ramparts,  like  the  square 
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on  Tower-hill,  might  have  been  purposely  selected 
by  the  ruler  of  the  Jews,  on  this  occasion,  as  calcu<* 
lated  from  its  commanding  situation  to  give  greater 
publicity  to  an  event,  which  was  evidently  designed  to 
be  a  terrible  example  to  such  of  his  own  nation  as 
might  feel  inclined  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  suf- 
ferer. It  is  not  however  to  be  doubted  that  a  faithful 
record  of  every  transaction,  connected  with  the  death 
of  their  Divine  Master,  would  be  anxiously  preserved 
by  his  disciples ;  and  the  scene  of  his  death  and  suffer- 
ings must  have  been  the  objects  of  their  peculiar 
attention; — these  indeed  were  so  well  known  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  who  reigned  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  subsequently  to  our  Saviour's 
birth,  but  who  was  not  a  convert  to  the  new  religion, 
that  he  ordered  an  image  to  be  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
over  the  place  of  the  resurrection,  and  a  statue  of 
Venus  to  be  erected  on  the  liighest  point  of  mount 
Calvary:  the  idols  were  afterwards  removed  by  the 
piety  of  the  mother  of  Constantine,  to  whose  zeal  and 
munificence  the  temples  by  which  they  are  replaced 
owe  their  foundation.^ 

1  The  Holy  Sepulchre  W9fi  ''  hewn  oat  of  a  rock"-— bat 
the  present  condition  of  what  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
Messiah's  tomb;  renders  it  quite  impossible  to  ascertain,  whe-r 
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ther  it  is  composed  of  the  tame  species  ofstone^  as  the  rocks 
which  adjoin  the  city :  the  opinion,  therefore,  which  a  writer 
in  one  of  the  periodical  journals  has  adopted,  in  reference  to 
this  part  of  the  subject,  seems  scarcely  entitled  to  any  par- 
ticular attention. — His  subsequent  observations  may  be  pe- 
rused with  much  interest: 

"  The  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  expressly 
afiirms,  that  as  the  bodies  of  the  beasts  sacrificed  under  the 
law,  were  burned  without  the  camp,  so  Jesus  suffered  without 
the  gate;  and  he  intimates  that  a  degree  of  ignominy  was 
attached  to  his  being  cast  out  of  the  holy  city.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Evangelists  also  describe  his  being  *  led  away,^ 
and  '  going  forth,'  would  authorize  a  similar  conclusion  as  to 
'  the  place'  being  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  even  if 
St  John  had  not  added,  that  '  the  place  where  Jesus  was 
crucified  was  nigh  to  the  city,'  which  is  decisive  as  to  its  not 
being  within  it.  That  it  was  on  a  mounts  is  no  where  affirmed 
in  the  sacred  records :  it  is  equally  probable,  that  it  was  upon 
an  open  space,  adapted  to  the  assembling  of  a  great  concourse 
of  people,  and  abandoned  to  the  purposes  of  judicial  executions 
and  of  public  burial.  In  like  manner,  when  St.  Stephen  was 
stoned,  the  Jews  were  first  careful  to  cast  him  out  of  the  city. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  proto-martyr  sealed 
his  testimony  in  the  very  '  place'  in  which  his  Lord  had  re- 
cently suffered.  In  this  wild  waste,  however,  there  was  a 
garden,  enclosed  as  it  should  seem  by  the  proprietor,  as  a 
private  cemetery ;  and  in  this  garden  was  a  sepulchre,  formed^ 
as  Dr.  Clarke  with  great  plausibility  conjectures,  by  excava"" 
ting  the  lateral  surface  of  a  lofty  rock.  Of  such  sepulchres  or 
fprot,  he  witnessed  numerous  specimens.  And  to  the  door  of 
this  sepulchre  was  rolled  a  great  stone ;  which  answers  to  this 
idea  of  its  structure.  The  watch  set  by  the  Jews,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  body  from  being  stolen,  was  evidently  at  a  suffi-^ 
ctent  distance  from  Jerusalem  to  allow  of  an  interview  taking 
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place  between  our  Lord  and  his  disciples,  before  some  of  thd 
watch  came  back  into  the  city,  to  inform  the  chief  priests  of 
what  had  occurred,  (Matth.  xxviii.  11.)  TV  hat  now  bears  the 
name  of  mount  Calvary,  appears  in  no  one  respect  to  answer 
to  these  indications  of  the  locality.  Is  it  not  very  possible, 
that  the  original  structure  was  designed  rather  to  commemo- 
rate  the  transaction  than  to  mark  the  identity  of  the  spot  ? — 
that  it  was  simply  dedicated  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre?— that  the  name  of  the  place  where  our  Lord  suffered, 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  mount  which  the  Empress 
Helena  chose  to  pitch  upon  for  the  purpose  of  the  edifice  ? — and 
that  the  block  of  white  marble  now  shewn  as  the  actual  tomb  of 
our  Saviour,  and  what  Dr.  Clarke  terms  the  *  huge  pepper- 
box/ represented  in  the  frontispiece  to  the  present  volume, 
had  an  origin  similar  to  that  of  the  other  undoubted  relics, 
which  constitute  the  holy  wealth  of  monasteries  and  churches? 
Cases  analogous  to  the  one  we  are  supposing,  are  by  no  means 
of  rare  occurrence  in  the  annals  of  the  Romish  Church.  Many 
an  abbey  or  cathedral  has  owed  its  erection  to  a  relic,  or  some 
other  ingenious  invention  for  rendering  a  chosen  locality  pro- 
ductive to  its  possessors  by  its  reputed  sanctity.  The  present 
volume  supplies  numerous  instances  of  like  absurdities:  e.  g. 
About  two  miles  from  Jerusalem  is  a  cavern  near  the  way  side, 
used  as  a  reservoir  for  water.  '  From  thence,'  said  the  con- 
ductor of  our  travellers,  *  arose  the  luminous  spark,  which 
guided  the  eastern  sages  to  the  place  of  the  nativity!!' 
We  need  not  remark  on  the  obvious  expediency  of  bringing  all 
the  ^  holy  places'  as  much  as  possible  within  the  city,  notwith- 
standing any  trifling  deviations  from  historical  or  geographi- 
cal accuracy.  Had  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  been 
erected  out  of  Jerusalem,  it  would  not  have  survived  the  fury 
of  Mahommedan  invaders.  Nor  would  it  have  been  so  pru- 
dentially  placed,  as  regards  the  convenience  of  the  holy  brother-* 
faoody  its  guardians;  nor  would  it  have  been  so  completely 
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under  the  watchful  superintendaiice  of  the  Turkish  GoTern- 
ment,  who,  turning  to  good  account  the  curiosity  or  zeal  of  the 
pilgrim,  comjpel  '  every  person  not  subject  to  the  Porte,  who 
visits  the  shrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  pay  a  tax  of  twenty-five 
sequins/  These  considerations  may  serve  to  strengthen  the 
conjecture,  that  historical  verity  would  not  be  the  only  thing 
to  determine  the  original  discoverers  and  consecrators  of  the 
places  marked  out  by  tradition  for  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful/' 

Eclectic  Review,  Februaryy  1820. 
Art.  y.  Letters  from  Palestine. 
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LETTER  XIV. 

To  Sir  G.  E t,  Bart. 

Jerusalem. 
My  dear  Chevalier, 

A  MARRIAGE  was  Celebrated  in  the  convent  this 
morning  at  a  very  early  hour.  The  ceremony  began 
with  the  first  blush  of  the  dawn,  and  its  conclusion 
was  announced  by  a  burst  of  joyous  exultation  from 
the  friends  of  the  bridegroom^  who  rushed  through  the 
galleries  and  public  areas  of  the  monastery  shouting 
and  singing,  in  a  tone  rather  less  musical  than  the 
chimes  of  a  cathedral,  but  infinitely  surpassing  them  in 
violence. 

The  ecclesiastical  proceedings  observed  on  this 
toccasion  were  precisely  those  of  the  Catholic  church 
iis  exhibited  in  Europe.  You  shall  not,  therefore,  be 
Wearied  by  any  detail  on  such  subject ;  I  will  only  add 
a  few  observations  on  the  bride's  dress. 
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The  female  costume  of  Palestine  is  not  particu- 
hirly  graceful.  The  outward  robe  consists  of  a  loose 
gown,  the  skirts  of  which  appear  as  if  hanging  from 
the  shoulder-blades ;  the  arms,  wrists^  and  ankles,  are 
bound  with  broad  metal  rings,  and  the  waist  is  encir- 
cled by  a  belt,  profusely  studded  with  some  shining 
substance,  intended,  probably,  to  resemble  precious 
stones :  but  the  bosom,  ^'  that  part  of  a  beautiful 
woman  where  she  is  perhaps  most  beautiful/'  is  so 
entirely  neglected  as  to  be  suffered  to  fall  nearly  to 
the  stomach.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  covered  with 
a  compact  sort  of  net-work,  interwrought  with  plates 
of  gold  and  silver,  so  arranged  as  to  conceal  a  part 
only  of  the  hair,  which  flows  in  profuse  ringlets  over 
the  neck  and  shpulders  ;  yet  even  this  natural  ornament 
is  much  injured  by  a  custom,  very  prevalent,  of  inter- 
weaving the  extremities  with  silk  ribbons,  that  descend 
in  twisted  folds  to  the  feet.  The  supplemental  tresses 
would  inevitably  trail  on  the  ground,  were  it  not  for 
the  high  clogs,  or  rather  stilts,  on  which  women  of 
condition  are  always  raised,  when  they  appear  in 
public  :  many  of  these  are  of  an  extravagant  altitude, 
and  if  the  decorations  of  the  head  were  of  correspon- 
dent  dimensions,  a  lady's  face  would  seem  as  if  fixed 

VOL,  I.  M 
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Koran.  It  is  a  principle  with  the  Turks  to  depress 
the  fairest  part  of  the  creation  far  below  that  just 
standard^  which  seems  to  have  been  assigned  it  by 
Providence,  and  universally  acknowledged  in  all  civi- 
lized institutions :  but  with  the  Othmins^  woman  has 
no  rank  whatever  in  society.  The  sanctions  of  religion 
are  appealed  to^  to  justify  the  degradation  in  which  fe- 
males are  held;  and  in  spite  of  the  glosses  with 
which  the  sentiment  is  attempted  to  be  varnished  over^ 
a  young  Turk  believes,  as  devoutly  as  we  deny,  that 

"  Heaven's  dread  minister,  whose  awfal  volume 
Records  each  act,  each  thought  of  sacred  man, 
Surveys  their  sex  with  inattentive  glance. 
And  leaves  the  lovely  trifler  unregarded." 

Irene. 

The  education  of  women  is  suitable  to  their  sup-* 
posed  incompetency,  and  few  are  taught  any  accom-^ 
plishment  except  embroidery  or  needle-work,  in  which 
they  are  said  indeed  to  arrive  at  very  great  excellence. 
In  the  decoration  of  their  persons  they  frequently  ex- 
hibit the  utmost  skill  and  taste,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  any  style  of  dress  more  admirably  contrived 
to  heighten  all  the  graces  of  natural  beauty.  I  speak 
on  this  subject  with  some  degree  of  confidence ;  for  an 


bailee^  BflfeodK  ki^H^d  me  wk  some  eceas^on^  d^iriii(h  » 
mtHmcQ'  m  one  of  tW  principet  toiKriis  of  the  OltOHMm 
enpire,  to  pasfr  the  eveniag^  at  his  pakoe>   fttr  dio 
aifowed  purpose  of  dispkiyifig'thotFefieiire»of  a  female 
iitrardrobe.     Yoa  wiH'  faragise  the  e«kib}tio»  tot  ha?e 
been  extreme^  cttriou^;^   manj  oT  tlie  objedai  dieff 
cleseiiption ;  and  yoa  raa}*-,  perhaps,  be  8urpris«df  to 
heat,  that  the  expressive  emblem  oi  superiority,  wUch 
in  England  is  worn  only  metaphorically  by  the  beau 
sex,  constitutes  in  TUrkey  a  very  indispensable  Item  ia 
the  catalogue  of  a  tady^  paraphernalia:^ — they   are 
uanally  of  the  finest  sflk^  varying^  in  eoloiir  according 
to  the  fkttcy  of  the  wearer,  but  b^n|^  generaRji  ef  j^k- 
or  while.    The  waistcoat  is  pecirfiarfy  splendid,  made 
of  the  richest  damask,  bordered  with  gold  and  fcstene^ 
with  gems.    A  s9k  robe,  opening  in  fronts  so  a»  par- 
tially to  cKscoverthe  trowsets,  i»  confined  by  a  cestas> 
composed  of  satin  and  refidjgent  with  jew^.    Tilo 
heod-dresa  i»  superiorly  magniieen^  ^e  hair  bebff 
tasteMIy  braided,  and  eidier  bound  with  wreaths  of 
d^Mttonds,  or  studded  with  diftrent  coloured  gems, 
disposed  in  a  manner  to  resemble  groups  of  fiowers. 

Rtut  however  lovely  a  INirklsh  female  may  ttus 
ap|>ear  in  the  fttll  blaze  of  unv^i  beauty^  aH  her 
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radiancy  must  be  confined  tg  the  preckictB  of  her  own 
majwioiK  If  ever  she  stir  abroad,  she  is  concealed  in 
a  disguise  the  most  complete  and  impenetrable.  The 
face  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  a  linen  mask, 
leaving  only  a  small  aperture  for  the  eyes :  the  perspn 
is  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak  resembling  a  domino,  and 
the  legs  are  encased  in  coarse  yellow  boots.  You  may. 
judge  what  extravagant  notions  a  young  Lothario  just 
let  loose  from  restraint  must  entertain  of  the  mystic 
power  of  beauty,  from  the  sight  of  which  he  is  thus 
n^qst  absurdly  debarred,  and  for  whose  existence  he  has 
no  other  assurance  than  the  vague  and  fanciful  descrip- 
tions of  poetry.  A  female,  as  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Constantinople,  seems  an  olject  purposely  contrived 
|o  ^cite  aversion;  a  large  unwieldy  form,  without 
either  feature,  complexion,  or  symmetry.  Is  it  possible,, 
under  so  barbarous  a  regulation,  that  the  homage,  at 
onqs  tender  and  respectful,  which  the  female  character 
so  univeprsally  inspires  in  every  other  community,  assum- 
ing to  be  civilized,  should  be  generally  felt  or  recognized 
in  this  i  In  the  gloomy  and  unsocial  code  of  Maho*^ 
met  thfre  is  no  allowance  for  any  of  the  playful  varieties 
pf  whim  and  caprice,  of  tenderness  and  gaiety,  the  ^^  dolci 
duresse  e  placide  querele/'  which  constitute  so  resist- 
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less  a  charm  in  the  refinements  of  European  gaUantry  : 
the  passion  is  debased,  almost  inevitably,  from  senti- 
ment to  appetite :  and  the  creature  who  has  received 
the  loveliest  impress  from  the  Deitj,  is  degraded  to  a 
condition  little  superior  to  that  of  the  brute.^ 

In  some  of  the  remote  provinces  these  principles 
are  apparently  beginning  to  lose  their  influence.  While 
vre  >vere  at  the  court  of  Veli  Pasha  in  Tbessaly,  the 

1  In  some  respects  their  situation  is,  perhaps,  moro^ 
pitiable : 

Non  licoit  thalami  ezpeitem  sine  crimine  vitam 
Degere^  more  ferae,  tales  nee  tangere  caras? 

JEnniii  iv.  $60. 

If  it  had  been  the  wish  of  the  legislator  to  produce  a  dis* 
taste  for  the  fair  sex,  he  could  scarcely  have  devised  a  law 
better  calculated  to  effect  such  intention.  Woman,  as  she  is 
made  to  appear  in  public  throughout  Turkey,  is  the  most 
unattractive  object  that  can  be  imagined;  while  the  young 
men  are  dressed  in  a  manner,  which  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
twenty,  gives  them  an  appearance  altogether  feminine.  Their 
features  are  frequently  very  beautiful,  and  their  complexions 
fair  and  shining ;  the  throat  and  arms,  often  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness,  are  left  bare,  and  the  head  decorated  with  an 
elegant  turban ;  while  the  part  of  the  tunic  which  covers  the 
bosom,  being  applied  to  receive  the  handkerchief,  acquires  a 
resemblance  to  the  breast  of  a  girl.  To  this  circumstance, 
possibly,  may  be  attributed  the  existence  of  that  dreadful 
depravity  said  to  be  so  prevalent  in  many  eastern  countries^ 
"  of  which  modesty  rejects  the  name,  and  nature  abominate& 
the  idea." 
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prince  made  frequent  allusions  to  the  social  intercourse- 
whicb  exists  in  Christian  states,  and  expressed  his. 
regret  that  the  restrictions  of  his  own  country  did  not 
allow  him  to  introduce  us  to  any  female  society.  Far 
from  regarding  the  other  sex  with  the  coarse  feelinga 
entertained  by  those,  who  contemplate  a  beautiful 
womaii  merely  as  an  instrument  of  pleasure,  he  ap-- 
peared  to  have  adopted  the  delicate  and  dignified  senr 
timent  of  polished  life,  which  surrounds  them  with  an 
undefined  protection,  and  while  it  gives  even  to  theie 
weaknesses  an  elevated  consideration,  softens  down 
the  rougher  passions  of  our  nature  with  undiminished 
power. 
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LETTER  XV. 

t 

To  Sir  G.  E t,  Bart. 

Jerusalem,  August  0,5,  1817* 
Dear  E , 

In  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  one  of  the  principal 
performers,  we  repaired  this  morning  soon  after  six 
o'clock  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to  assist 
at  the  ritual  of  the  f^te  de  St.  Louis.  The  choral 
part  of  the  service,  which  is  extremely  long,  was  per- 
formed in  the  chapel  where  the  relics  of  the  cross  are 
said  to  have  been  identified.  Mass  was  afterwards 
solemnized  on  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated  by  a  very  eloquent  harangue  from 

Monsieur  D m-r — s,  in  which  the  virtues  pacific 

and  warlike  of  the  monarch  in  whose  honour  the  cere* 
mony  was  instituted,  were  set  forth  with  many  of  the 
graces  of  impassioned  eloquence.  The  orator  con- 
eluded  with  a  fervent  eulogium  on  the  character  of  the 
British  nation ! 

I  have  purposely  avoided  offering    any    detailed 
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account  of  the  different  architectural  embellishments 
which  are  comprehended  in  this  extensive  pile;  for, 
except  to  such  as  are  actually  on  the  spot,  it  is  almost 
impossible,  by  any  description  merely  verbal,  to  convey 
an  intelligible  statement.  The  most  sumptuous  part 
of  the  building  is  that  which  has  been  assigned  to  the 
possession  of  the  Greeks.  Every  thing  is  here  pre- 
served with  extraordinary  care  and  neatness,  but  the 
decorations  are  almost  all  in  extremely  bad  taste.  The 
altars  are  loaded  with  childish  ornaments,  and  the 
figures  of  the  Holy  Family  which  deform  the  walls, 
appear  for  the  most  part  to  be  executed  in  a  style 
below  the  standard  even  of  monastical  paintings.* 
Artists  generally  succeed  much  better  in  their  ideal 
portraits  of  the  Virgin  than  in  any  attempt  to  convey  a 
resemblance  of  the  Messiah.     Oh  the  latter  subject 

1  Several  of  the  Ifali»n  sts^tes  imagine  they  are  in  pos- 
session of  a  portrait  of  the  wife  of  Joseph,  taken  by  St,  Luke/.' 
These  productions  defy  the  ravages  of  time,  and  are  still  iii 
high  preservation ;  one  of  them  is  exhibited,  with  the  moat 
decorous  solemnity,  in  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Cathedral 
Church  at  Bari.  The  Evangelist's  celebrity  as  an  artist  is 
indeed  proverbial  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  where  it  is  not  nSH 
common  to  express  approbation  of  any  performance,  snpposed 
to  be  more  than  usually  excellent,  by  saying  it  is  executed 
after  the  manner  of  St.  Luke. 
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they  have,  I  think,  uuiversally  failed.  Applying  lite- 
rally the  expressions  of  Isaiah,  ''  He  bath  no  form  nor 
«<  comeliness,  and  when  we  shall  see  him,  there  is  no 
^'  beauty  that  t0e  should  desire  him ;"  they  usually 
present  an  assemblage  of  coarse  repulsive  features, 
that  seem  impressed  with  the  character,  which  phy* 
siognomists  assert  to  be  the  index  of  an  abject  spirit. 
And  can  such  be  an  appropriate  delineation  of  the 
glorious  Being,  who  claimed  affinity  with  the  Ood« 
head?  The  gospel  does  not  contain  a  single  expres- 
sion to  support  the  idea  that  Christ,  was  at  all  deficient 
in  personal  attractions:  as  an  emanation  from  the 
Creator,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  mortality,  we  might 
more  rationally  infer  that  his  appearance  was  superiorly 
beautiful — ^^  a  combination  and  a  form  indeed/'  irra- 
diated with  celestial  graces.^ 

There  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Vatican  a 
letter  to  the  Roman  Senate  from  a  public  officer  in 
Judsea,  who  was  cptemporary  with  our  Saviour,  which 
contains  a  minute  description,  both  of  his  figure  and 
countenance.  The  authenticity  of  this  curious  docu- 
ment will  scarcely  be  admitted  at  the  present  day  ;  but 
if,  as  some  expositors  contend,  the  passage  in  Isaiak 

^  See  Solomon's  Soag,  chap.  v.  ver.  10,  &c. 
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was  meant  to  designate  the  son  of  Hilkiah  rather  than 
the  descendant  of  David,  there  is  no  internal  evidence 
in  the  statement  attributed  to  Publius  Lentulus  suffi- 
cient to  disprove  its  truth,  or  even  to  render  its  accu- 
racy questionable.  The  manuscript  may,  doubtless, 
be  easily  seen  on  a  proper  application.  I  pretend  to 
have  had  access  to  nothing  beyond  a  French  transla- 
tion, which  is,  however,  considered  to  have  faithfully 
interpreted  the  sentiments  of  the  original.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  concluding  paragraph  :  ^^  Ses  yeux  sont 
pleins  de  vivacit6.  II  corrige  avec  dignity  et  exhorte 
avec  douceur ;  mais  soit  qu'il  parle^  soit  qu'il  agisse, 
il  le  fait  toujours  avec  416gance  et  gravit6.  Jamais  on 
ne  Pa  vu  rire,  mais  on  I'a  vu  souvent  pleurer.  II  est 
tr^s  temp6rant,  tr^s  modeste,  et  tris  sobre.      Enfin, 

c'est  un  homme  qui  par  sa  parfaite  beaute  et  ses 
perfections  divines,  surpasse  tons  les  fils  des  hommes."^ 

1  Mahomet  has  also  been  described  by  different  writers 
in  terms  the  most  opposite  and  contradictory.  The  learned 
Quaresmius  expresses  himself  on  this  subject  in  the  follo¥ring 
manner:  Circa  annum  Domini  GOO,  vel  circiter,  Heraclio 
imperante,  exortum  est  horribilb  monstrum,  quod  multas 
provincias,  vel  ab  idolatri^,  vel  a  vero  Dei  cnltu,  ad  impiam. 
sai  imitationem  brevi  et  faciliter  pertraxit — Mahometes  in- 
quam.    (Elucidatio  Terrae.  Sanctae,  cap.  Ixi.) 

Sandys,  who  drew  his  ideas  from  such  unprejudiced 
source^  gives  this  description  of  the  Saracen  legislator:  '^  Meai^ 
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There  are  no  monumental  inscriptions  at  present 
visible  in  any  part  of  this  capacious  structure^  the  tomb 
raised  in  honour  of  Godfroy  and  his  brother  having 
been  removed  in  consequence  of  the  fire,  which  a  few 
years  since  nearly  destroyed  that  portion  of  the  building. 
Adjoining  this  spot  was  the  commencement  of  the  cere- 
mony observed  on  consecrating  the  Knights  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  an  order  once  very  prevalent  throughout 
Europe^  but  subsequently  brought  into  discredit  by  the 
venality  of  its  patrons.  Latterly  it  has  resumed  some- 
thing   of  its  original  lustre,  and  was  conferred  with 

of  stature  he  was,  and  evil  proportioned,  having  a  scald  head, 
which,  as  some  say,  made  him  wear  a  white  sash  continually.'^ 
— With  these  unfavourable  representations  it  is  somewhat 
amnsing  to  contrast  the  fanciful  portraiture  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Gibbon.  The  Roman  historian  thus  delineates  the  son 
of  Abdallah: 

"  According  to  the  tradition  of  his  companions,  Mahomet 
was  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  an  outward 
gift  which  is  seldom  despised,  except  by  those  to  whom  it  has 
been  refused.  Before  he  spoke,  the  orator  engaged  on  his 
side  ttie  affections  of  a  public  or  private  audience.  They 
applauded  his  commanding  presence,  his  majestic  aspect,  his 
piercing  eye,  his  gracious  smile,  his  flowing  beard,  his  counte- 
nance that  painted  every  emotion  of  the  soul,  his  gestures  that 
enforced  each  expression  of  the  tongue.'^  (Vol.  ix.  p.  256.) 

The  rapid  extension  of  Mahomet's  influence  seems  in- 
deed almost  to  justify  the  language  of  romance,  and  to  sur- 
round the  tablet  of  fiction  with  an  air  of  truth  and  reality. 
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appropriate  solemnity  on  Monsieur  de  Ch&teail- 
briand.  The  usages  observed  on  the  creation  of  a 
new  member  are  in  the  highest  degree  impressive^ 
graced  as  they  are  by  the  accompaniments  of  religion^ 
rendered  more  than  usually  awful  by  the  sanctity  of 
the  place.  This  order  was  originally  instituted  by  the 
Kings  of  France^  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  who  granted  to  the  companions  several  immu-^ 
nities:— the  decoration  is  a  miniature  representation 
of  what  has  since  been  called  the  Jerusalem  Cross, 
consisting  of  five  cross  gules,  designed  to  typify  the  five 
wounds,  which  lacerated  the  feet,  hands,  and  side  of 
our  Saviour. 

The  statutes  ordain  that  none  shall  be  considered 
eligible  to  this  degree  who  are  not  of  the  Catholic 
communion^  and  the  aspirants  are  expressly  required 
to  be  persons  of  birth^  and  possessed  of  sufficient 
property  to  support  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  without 
engaging  in  commercial  speculations.  Each  individual 
solemnly  engages  daily  to  hear  mass,  unless  prevented 
by  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  controul — to 
give  his  personal  service,  or  provide  a  substitute^  in  all 
Wars  undertaken  against  the  infidels,  and  to  oppose 
with  his  utmost  energy  every  species  of  hostility  di* 
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rected  against  the  church.  The  menibers  further  bind 
themselves  to  avoid  all  unjust  motives  of  litigation,  to 
eschew  fraudulent  gain,  and  to  abstain  from  private 
duels ;  to  refrain  from  imprecations,  perjury,  murder, 
rapine,  blasphemy,  sacrilege,  and  usury;  to  flee  all 
suspected  places,  to  shun  the  society  of  infamous  per- 
sons, and  to  LIVE  chastely  and  irreproachably; 
evincing  at  once  by  their  actions  and  conversation,  that 
they  are  not  unworthy  of  the  rank  to  which  they  have 
been  elevated.  Finally,  they  are  required  to  employ 
their  best  offices  in  reconciling  dissensions,  to  defend 
the  fatherless  and  widow,  and  to  ameliorate,  as  far  as 
in  them  lies,  the  condition  of  their  species  ;  using  their 
best  efforts  to  extend  the  glory  of  God,  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  mankind. 

This  oath  being  taken,  the  candidate  for  knight^ 
hood  kneels  before  the  entrance  of  our  Saviour's  tomb, 
where  the  Father  Guardian,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
head,  exhorts  him  to  be  '^  loyal  and  virtuous,  befitting 
'^  a  valorous  soldier  of  Christ,  and  an  undaunted  cham« 
"  pion  of  that  Holy  Sepulchre."*  With  this  adjuration 
he  delivers  to  him  some  spurs  and  a  drawn  sword,  the 

»  G'lo.  Good  counself  marry,  learn  it,  learn  it,  marquis. 

Rich.  III.  Acti.  sc.  3. 
This  order  is  frequently  conferred  on  members  of  the 
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same  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  worn  bj  God- 
froj ;  and  he  is  admonished  to  use  it  in  his  personal 
defence,  as  well  as  in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  churchy 
and  in  opposing  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  the  infidels : 
the  scymetar  is  then  sheathed,  and  the  noviciate  is  girt 
with  that  ancient  weapon.  At  this  part  of  the  cere- 
mony he  quits  for  a  moment  his  suppliant  attitude, 
and  having  returned  the  sword  to  the  Guardian,  pros- 
trates himself  at  the  foot  of  the  sepulchre,  and  reclining 
his  forehead  on  the  vestibule,  receives  the  accol&de  of 
chivalry,  accompanied  by  these  expressions :  "  I  ordain 
"  thee  a  Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord 
*'  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
"  OF  THE  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*' 
The  Guardian  then  kisses  his  cheek,  and  hangs 
around  his  neck  a  chain  of  golden  links — ^^  links 
of   every    virtue  and   of  every  grace."      From  this 

Catholic  Priesthood,  who  wear  the  decoration  on  the  left 
breast.  If  the  ministry  of  other  persuasions  were  admissible 
to  a  similar  distinction,  and  bound  to  an  observance  of  certain 
regulations,  whose  infringement  would  be  visited  by  the 
penalties  of  degradation,,  their  profession  might  be  eventually 
rescued  from  much  of  that  disesteem,  which  is  said  of  late 
years  to  have  greatly  increased,  which,  it  may  be  feared,  is 
still  increasing,  but  which  every  well  constituted  mind  must^ 
Unaffectedly,  wish  to  see  diminished. 
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chain  the  cross  is  dependant.  The  new  chevalier 
then  arises,  and  having  reverently  saluted  the  sepul^ 
chre^  closes  the  ceremony  by  restoring  his  orna* 
mental  investment  to  the  hands  of  its  venerable  pro" 
prietor.* 

1  The  writer  has  dwelt  on  this  subject  more  at  length, 
as  some  sU^t  services,  whose  importance  was  greatly  over- 
rated, which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  render  to  certain 
individuals  of  the  Catholic  community,  induced  the  leading 
authorities  of  that  establishment  in  Jerusalem  to  consider  him 
not  undeserving  some  mark  of  their  approbation.  But  the 
statutes  were  found  to  be  imperative  in  requiring  that  the 
companions  of  this  order  should  be  of  the  Romish  Faith,  An 
English  traveller  was  therefore  ineligible.  Yet  a  Protestant 
of  the  nineteenth  century  might  abate  something  of  his  habi- 
tnal  Sternness^  while  contemplating  an  institution  with  which 
so  many  reverential  feelings  are  associated.  "  Que  Ton  songe 
que  j'^tois  k  Jerusalem,  dans  TEglise  du  Caivaire,  k  douze  pas 
dn  tottibeiiu  de  Jl^sus  Christ,  k  trente  du  tombeau  de  Godefroy 
de  Bouillon;  que  je  venois  de  cbausser  i'^peron  du  lib^rateur 
dn  Saint-S^pulcre,  de  toucher  cette  longue  et  large  ^p^e  de 
fer  qu'avoit  maniee  une  main  si  noble  et  si  loyale ;  que  Ton 
86  rappelle  ces  ciroonstances,  ma  vie  aventureuse,  mes  courses 
sur  la  terre  et  sur  la  mer,  et  Ton  croira  sans  peine  que  je 
devoid  dre  imu,^^  (Itin^raire  de  Paris  ^  Jerusalem,  par  F.  A« 
4e  Chateaubriand,  tome  troisi^e,  p.  39.) 
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LETTER  XVI. 

To  Sir  G.  E t,  Bart. 

Jerusalem,  August  26,  1817* 

Dear  E , 

We  have  taken  measures  for  quitting  this  city 
to*morrow,  and  shall  proceed  to  Joppa  by  a  route^ 
which  may  comprise  the  fortress  of  Modin^  an  eleva- 
tion anciently  distinguished  by  the  splendid  sepulchres 
of  the  Maccabees.  (Lib.  I.  cap.  ii.  ver.  70.)  Before 
I  close  this  part  of  my  narrative,  let  me  claim  your 
indulgence  for  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which 
much  of  the  preceding  statement  has  been  sketched  : 
a  considerable  portion  was  written,  on  my  bed^  amidst 
interruptions  and  embarrassments  of  various  sorts  ;.aDd 
although  it  may  be  preferable  in  many  respects  to 
record  an  observation,  while  the  impression  is  fresh  in 
the  memory,  one  is  frequently  too  much  exhausted  by 
the  labour  of  examining  the  different  objects  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  to  sit  down  at  its  close  circumstantially 
to  detaiFthem. 
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'  Our  accommodationB  in  th6  convent  have  been 
the  best  which  the  society  could  furnish,  but  there  are 
some  evils  inseparable  from  the  climate  and  the  present 
state- of  the  country.  The  chamber  reserved  for  the 
use  of  pilgrims  was  assigned  exclusively  to  my  friend 
and  me-^our  servants  have  slept  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment— both  rooms  are  totally  destitute  of  any  kind  of 
furniture^  except  a  broken  table  and  a  couple  of  chairs ; 
they  are>  however,  tolerably  spadious,  and  open  into  an 
extensive  «nd  airy  terrace.  The  names  of  many  of  our 
predecessors  are  curved  on  the  door  and  wainscotting, 
but  we  looked  in  vain  for  those  of  M.  de  Ch&^ 
teaubriand  and  Dr.  Clarke;  they  had,  probably,  no 
great  relish  for  such  vehicles  to  immortality — but  each 
has  since  left  a  record  of  having  visited  the  Holy  City, 
as  imperishable  as  the  language  in  which  the  history  of 
his  travels  is  preserved  4^ 

1  M.  de  Ch&teaubiiand  has,  on  another  occasion,  ex* 
pressed  his  sentiments  on  a  practice  similar  to  that  above 
alluded  40,  in  the  follofdng  terms.  (At  the  time  of  his  arrival 
in  Cairo,  the  Nile  was  not  sufficiently  retired  to  admit  of  the 
Pyramids  being  approached  by  land,  and  the  canals  were  too 
scantily  sap]>lied  with  water  to  allow  a  passage  for  a  boat :) 
**  II  falldt  done  me  r^soudre  k  ma  destin^e,  retourner  k  Alex- 
andrie,  et  me  contenter  d'avoir  vu  de  mes  yeax  les  Pyramide|, 
flans  les  avoir  touches  de  mes  mains.    Je  chargeai*  M.  CtiSe 
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The  refectory  of  the  conveot  is  well  supplied, 
and  our  table  has  been  rather  sumptuously  furnished ; 
the  purveyor  attended  regularly  every  morning  to 
receive  directions  respecting  dinner,  and  the  hour  at 
which  we  would  wish  to  have  it  served.  Many  of  the 
dishes^  of  which  there  is  always  a  sij^cient  variety, 
are  as  highly  seasoned  as  if  the  cuisinier  had  been 
specially  instructed  in  the  composition  of  ragofits,  qui 
piqueraient  la  sensualite:  it  is,  however  but  justice  to 
the  Friars  to  observe,  that  they  have  none  of  the 
externals  of  what  has  been  mistakenly  called  epicurism ; 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  men  of  spare  forms,  grave 

d'^crire  mon  nom  sur  ces  grands  tombeaux,  selon  Tasage,  k 
la  premiere  occasion :  l*oii  doit  remplir  tods  les  petits  devoirs 
d'un  pieax  voyagenr.  N'aime-t-on  pas  k,  lire,  snr  les  debris 
de  la  statae  de  Memnon,  le  nom  des  Romains  qui  I'ont  en- 
tendu  soapirer  an  lever  de  raurore?  Ces  Romains  forent, 
comme  nons,  strangers  dans  la  terre  d'Egypte,  et  nous  pas^- 
rons  comme  enx"  (Itin^raire  de  Paris  k  J^rnsalem,  tom.  iii.) 
When  the  writer  of  this  narrative  ascended  the  Great 
Pyramid,  he  sought  with  avidity  for  some  proof  that  M.  Gaffe 
had  not  been  inattentive  to  bis  charge— but  as  no  traces  were 
visible,  he  was  anxious  to  sn[^ly  the  omission,  and  engraved 
the  name  of  0e  Chateaubriand,  in  large  characters,  on  the 
north  point  of  the  apex.  On  his  return  through  France  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  assuring  the  Yicomte,  to  whom  he  is 
indebted  for  many  civilities,  that  he  had  thus  far  contributed 
de  rempUr  les  petits  devoirs  d^un  pieux  voyageur  / 
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and  soleniD  in  their  air  and  carriage,  and  to  all  appear* 
ance,  deeply  impressed  with  a  reverential  fieeling  of 
the  sacred  functions  they  have  been  destined  to  as* 
sume. 

Provisions,  generally  speaking,  may  be  considered 
extremely  cheap  in  comparison  with  European  prices : 
they  are  very  much  inferior  also  in  quality.  Lamb 
and  kid  are  almost  the  only  flesh  known  here,  veal 
being  seldom  dressed,  and  beef  and  pork  alike 
disused :  fowls  are  in  great  plenty,  but  these  are  the 
only  poultry.  The  bread  is  much  coarser,  and  I  think 
far  less  nutritive  than  ours ;  their  cheese,  if  it  deserve 
the  name,  seems  a  totally  different  composition  from 
what  is  made  in  England,  and  butter  they  appear  to 
have  no  conception  of.  The  honey,  though  not  equal 
to  what  is  produced  in  Greece,  or  the  south  of  France^ 
is  bright  and  well-flavoured,,  but  very  difficult  to  pre» 
serve  in  any  other  than  a  fluent  state.  All  the  fruits 
here  are  excellent  in  their  kind ;  there  is  not,  indeed, 
any  great  variety,  but  such  as  there  are  surpass  in  rich- 
ness any  that  I  have  elsewhere  met  with.  The  grapes 
are  peculiarly  excellent ;  the  figs  also  are  larger  and 
less  insipid  than  those  of  Europe,  and  in  addition  to 
these,  the  olive,  pomegranate^  and  water-melon,  may 
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the  cautious  process  so  necessary  »  rearing  this  species 
of  fruit  in  England.  A  light  soil  on  an  acclivity  is 
usually  selected^  in  which  holes  are  dug  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  distant  every  way 
fifteen :  in  each  of  these  five  or  six  seeds  are  deposited, 
and  as  soon  as  they  spring  up  and  have  put  forth  five 
or  six  leaves,  the  four  most  promising  are  chosen^  and 
the  remaining  two  plucked  out,  to  prevent  their  starving 
each  other.  At  this  period  only,  they  require  watering, 
nature  alone  performing  the  rest.  When  ripe,  the  green 
rind  becomes  discoloured.  The  other  descriptions  of 
melon  are  raised  much  in  the  same,  manner,  with  the 
exception  that  the  holes  are  not  so  far  separate. 

The  wines  of  Jerusalem  are  most  execrable,  but 
the  water  is  the  purest  that'  can  be  imagined ;  such  at 
least  is  the  spring  which  supplies  this  monastery ;  and 
in  a  country  where .  every  species  of  vinous  liquor  is 
strictly  prohibited,  by  the  concurrent  authorities  of  law 
and  gospel,  a  single  fountain  may  be  considered  of  infir 
nitely  greater  vahie  than  many  wine-presses. 

The  coins  in  circulation  here  are  paras,  piastres, 
and  sequins ;  the  first  of  tfiese  is  equal  to  about  half  a 
farthing  of  our  money,  the  second  to  about  ten*pence^ 
and  the  third  is  something  less  than  two  shillings.     The  * 
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money  changers  are  chiefly  among  the  Jews  and 
Greeks,  who,  however  opposite  in  national  habits,  are, 
as  to  commercial  transactions,  pene  gemelli,  A  Turk 
is  usually  very  fair  and  upright  in  all  money  concerns, 
but  there  is  so  much  apathy  and  indolence  in  his  mode 
of  conducting  business,  that  it  becomes  irksome  to 
apply  to  him.  The  Greek,  on  the  contrary,  is  ex* 
tremely  lively  and  supple,  but  wonderfully  addicted  to 
fraud.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  my  reception  at  the 
house  of  a  merchant  of  that  nation,  upon  whom  I  called 
when  at  Constantinople  to  discount  a  bill,  which  had 
been  given  me  by  a  negocidnt  at  Joannina.  The 
Stamboline  trader  was  no  less  knavish  than  his  Albanian 
correspondent,  who  was  in  like  manner  a  correct  copy 
of  his  prototype  at  Corfu ;  to  which  last  I  carried  a 
letter  from  the  bankers  at  Naples.  Indeed,  all  these 
important  personages  evince,  almost  invariably,  an 
indomitable  disposition  to  cheat.  They  begin  with 
a  solemn  assurance  that  they  have  not  the  requisite 
sum  by  them,  and  then  appoint  you  to  call  again  at 
an  interval,  which  they  have  previously  discovered 
will  be  peculiarly  inconvenient;  thirdly,  they  propose 
to  make  the  payment  in  a  species  of  coin,  of  all  others 
the  most  unmanageable;    and  when   they  have  thus 
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sufficiently  played  on  yoor  impatieiicey  they  very 
deliberately  offer  to  fonmh  the  money  immedistely) 
regardless  of  appearing  self-convicted  liars,  provided 
you  allow  tbem  an  increase  of  profit.  By  the  adroit- 
ness  and  activity  of  Mr.  F.  C*rt*zzi,  a  gentleman  who 
sailed  in  the  same  vessel  with  us  from  Smyrna,  and 
who  appeared  to  feel  peculiar  pleasure  in  performing 
any  act  of  generosity  and  disinterested  kindness,  I  was 
rescued  from  at  least  one  half  of  the  plunder  to  which 
I  should  otherwise  have  been  inevitably  subjected.^ 

1  To  render  these  "  obscene  harpies"  all  possible  justice^ 
,  they  do  not  affect  an  indifference  to  their  castomers ;  they  at 
feast  appear  sensible  of  the  obligation,  which  gives  them  an 
opportunity  of  practising  a  very  profitable  branch  of  their 
trade,  and  are  ready  at  all  times  to  assist  the  stranger  with 
adfice  or  information,  tn  this  respect  they  infinitely  surpass 
fuany  of  their  European  fraternity. 
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LETTER  XVII. 


To  Sir  G.  E-^— t,  BArt. 

Jaffa,  Aug.  28^  1817. 

Dear  E  ■  ..  ",- 

We  arrived  here  tbi3  afternoon,  having  left  Jeru- 
salem early  yesterday  morning  in  company  with  the 
zealous  ecclesiastic,  who  attended  us  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
Being  desirous  of  examining  the  ruins^  at  Modin>  we 
made  some  deviation  from  the  usual  route,  and  in 
rather  less  than  two  hours  cs^me  to  the  monastery  of 
SXf  John,  a  religious  edifice  erected  on  the  place  where 
the  precursor  of  the  Messiah  was  born. 

We  passed  on  our  way  a, ruined  structure  called 
Santa  Croce,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  supposed 
situation  on  the  precise,  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the 
tree  which  furnished  materials  for  the  cross.  At  some 
distance   from   this  point  we  traversed  the  elevation 
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where  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  said  to  have  rested^ 
and  thence  descended  through  vineyards  to  the  little 
town  named  after  the  Baptist.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
convent  are  at  this  moment  held  in  a  state  of  impri- 
sonment by  the  population,  who  being  threatened  with 
an  armed  force  to  exact  the  accustomed  tribute,  have 
seized  on  the  defenceless  monks,  and  detain  them  as 
hostages  for  the  Aga's  forbearance. 

Our  Canon^  in   the  plenitude  of  his  zeal^  had 
conceived  the  extravagant  idea,  that  two  Milords,* 

1  Shoald  the  peace  contimie  a  few  years  longer,  this 
term  will  be  as  popular  in  Greece  and  Arabia  as  it  was  for- 
merly in  France.  The  writer  and  his  friends  were  described  in 
some  of  the  Bayrouldis  of  Ali  Pasha,  as  Evya£i  ^yy^^t,  uOio^, 

The  cession  of  Parga,  and  the  vicinity  of  his  territories  to 
our  possessions  in  the  Adriatic,  have  acquired  for  the  present 
rater  of  Albania  a  degree  of  interest  with  the  English  com- 
mnnity,  which,  from  the  remoteness  of  his  sitoation,  would 
otherwise  have  been  scarcely  felt.  Some  particulars  of  his 
very  eventful  life  may  therefore  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader :  they  are  g^ven  in  the  Appendix.  The  writer  and  his 
friends,  who  were  introduced  to  the  Pasha's  protection  by 
the  recommendation  of  Sir  Thomas  M aitland,  received  many 
civilities  from  him  daring  a  residence  of  several  weeks  at 
Joannina,  and  were  afterwards  conducted  throughout  the 
extent  of  his  government  in  the  north  of  Greece,  free  of  any 
charge  whatever.  The  official  document,  which  procured  for 
them  such  exemption,  was  drawn  out  under  the  immediate 
dictation  of  Ali,  and  is  extremely  pithy  both,  in  tqqe  au4 
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protected  by  a  firman  from  the  Grand  Signior^  might 
have  sufficient  influence  to  procure  their  release.  Ac- 
matter.  It  is  written  in  the  modern  Greek,  and  is  no  mean 
specimen  of  the  yizier*s  peculiar  style. 

'Awro  TW  u4»»jXoT«Tov  C«^f ,  'AXi  TlebCA, 

'AXXo  )fy  O'eif  y^^t^r  f^iiom^k  rSro  *  d  ria-ff-ei^  ivyty^c*  ^\n  /Mt,  'lyykt^oit 
fjLt  rvQ  avd^otfTTtf;  rtf?  wryMvtn  )(«  rk  2akona»  "odfv  avra  vkh  oiin^yw  not 
ys^lo'tH  VA  Ttf(  H)(ia-Bai,  nafxfoavrti  rd^  xABt  vs^tTeUna-n  ottu  va  fjkhif  r^ia-tn 
nri  vafOfM*^  «0-wXcTt — ot(  ie»  ^itofjuu  *JUu'Xq;*  xei  *aBa»t  ca^  >'f<^^  «• 

The  words  marked  With  an  asterisk  are  of  Turkish  origin : 
the  first  signifies  inconvenience;  the  second,  contentment.  The 
following  is  as  literal  a  translation  as  the  respective  idioms 
will  admit. 

"  From  the  most  svblime  Vizier^  Ah\  Pasha. 

'^  To  you  governors  and  commandants  rf  cities  and  pro- 
vinces t  write  nothing  else,  save  only  this,  These  four  English 
gentlemen,  my  friends,  ate  journeying  to  Salona,  In  theit 
progress  thither  and  return  from  thenpe,  1  will  that  ye  treat 
them  with  every  possible  mark  of  respect  and  distinction,  making 
due  provision  Mat  they  are  not  subjected  to  the  slightest  incon^ 
venience  rfany  hind.  Otherwise  you  will  incur  my  displeasyre^ 
Sut  as  I  write,  so  do  ye — and  no  otherwise — and  without 
hesitation,** 

The  mandate  was  sealed,  and  subscribed  with  the  Vizier's 
sign  manual — the  signet  is  extremely  small — mere  compli- 
mentary papers  have  a  much  larger  impress,  but  are  totally 
inefficient. 

The  Romaic  resembles  the  ancient  Greek  as  nearly  as 
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cordiagly  he  began  with  much  fervour  to  descant  on 
the  peculiar  hardship  of  their  situation^  addressing 
himself  by  means  of  an  interpreter  to  the  rebel  chiefs^ 
whose  tyrannical  proceedings  he  censured  with  great 
boldness ;  clearly  demonstrating  ^^  by  right  grave  au- 
thority^"  that  their  conduct  was  in  the  highest  degree 
unjust  and  atrocious.  But  whether  his  arguments 
were  too  recondite  for  the  audiencCi  or  whether  they 
were  prejudiced  by  considerations  more  cogent,  the 
orator  had  not  advanced  half  way  towards  his  con- 
clusion before  the  inner  court  of  the  monastery  was 
filled  with  an  enraged  multitude,  who  in  loud  tones 
and  menacing  gestures,  insisted  on  their  right,  not  only 
to  detain  the  monks,  but  hinted  in  very  unequivocal 
terms  the  possibility  of  extending  their  jurisdiction  to 
the  redoubtable  Milordi  themselves.  Our  position 
now  became  rather  critical ;  nevertheless  the  Canon^s 
zeal  and  courage  were  unshaken ;  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  in  such  a  moment  of  elevation,  he  would  have 
gone  to  the  stake  without  shrinking. 

The  fathers    conducted   themselves,   during   the 

tbe  Italian  does  the  Latin— or  perhaps,  as  closely  as  the 
expressions  of  Chaucer  do  those  of  Pope.  A  few  specimens 
of  some  popular  songs,  which  the  writer  of  these  pages  learned 
when  at  Athens,  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix. 
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uproar,  with  mildness  and  resignation :  they  probably 
considered  it  a  part  of  their  professional  duties/ to  sub-* 
mit  without  repining  to  the  oppressive  contumely  of  the 
powers  of  this  world.  One  of  them  assured  me^  with 
much  deliberate  solemnity,  that  he  had  been  confiden- 
tially informed  that  the  head  of  the  rebel  district,  who 
was  apprilBed,  some  days  since,  of  our  intended  visit, 
had  set  a  price  of  a  thousand  piastres  on  our  heads  !--* 
We  departed,  notwithstanding,  without  injury  to  a  single 
hair. 

The  convent  is  spacious,  and  in  many  respects 
appears  to  be  well  arranged.  The  chapel  is  several 
feet  below  the  surface,  the  great  object  of  the  foun- 
dress Helena,^  being  to  comprehend  in  this  conse- 
crated structure  that  part  of  the  rock  which  anciently 
belonged  to  the  dwelling  of  Zechariah,  and  which  was 
distinguished  as  the  birth-place  of  St.  John.  Its  sup- 
posed situation  is   designated    by  an  altar,   beneath 

^  The  mother  of  Constantioe  was  far  too  advanced  in  life^ 
at  the  time  of  her  visiting  Palestine,  to  survive  the  completion 
of  the  numerous  religious  edifices  which  have  been  ascribed 
fo  her  munificence.  The  funds  for  their  erection  were  pro- 
bably supplied  by  her  bounty,  and  possibly  the  plans  of  the 
most  important  were  submitted  to  her  approval ;  but  many 
Were  evidently  constructed  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  her 
decease. 
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whose  Centre  there  is  a  circular  slab  of  marble, 
enriched  with  bas-reliefs^  and  encircled  with  the 
motto> 

HIC    PH-ECURSOll    DOMINI    CHRISTI    NATUS    EST. 

Leaving  the  monastery  and  its  religious  inhabi- 
tants^ whom  we  were  unable  to  assist  with  any  aid 
more  powerful  than  good  wishes,  we  proceeded 
through  a  succession  of  hills  and  narrow  vales,  and  in 
rather  more  than  an  hour  arrived  at  the  elevated  point 
on  which  the  citadel  of  Modin  was  placed.  Very 
little  of  the  original  structure  is  now  remaining,  but  its 
extent  and  figure,  which  appears  to  have  been  octa-^ 
gonal,  may  be  traced  with  some  degree  of  accuracy : 
the  walls  were  extremely  massive,  the  blocks  that 
formed  the  principal  gateway  being  of  such  solid 
materials  as  defy  mutilation.  It  was  here  that  Simon 
raised  the  splendid  sepulchre  to  his  family>  after  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Jonathan  by  Tryphon.  The 
commanding  eminence,  on  whose  summit  this  monu-* 
inent  was  reared,  made  it  visible  at  a  great  distance ; 
and  the  magnificence  that  reigned  in  every  part  of  the 
structure,  whether  in  regard  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
design,  or  the  costliness  of  the    materials,   seems   to 
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have  infinitely  sorpassed  every  otbef  mausoleum,  of 
which  auy  record  has  been  preserved  in  the  amials  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  It  appears  to  have  been  fdrmed 
chiefly  of  white  marble,  highly  polished,  and  enriched 
with  the  choicest  efforts  of  sculpture,  which  the 
artists  of  that  age  could  furnish.  The  last  surviving 
son  of  Mattatbias  caused  seven  pyramids  to  be  raised 
round  the  prindpal  tomb,  two  of  which  were  inscribed 
to  the  memory  of  his  parents,  four  to  his  brotherti,  and 
One  was  reserved  as  a  memorial  of  himself.  The 
whole,  according  to  Josephus,^  who  speaks  of  the 
fabric  as  existing  in  his  time^  was  surrounded  with  a 
sumptuous  portico,  the  arches  of  which  were  sustained 
by  marble  pillars  of  one  entire  piece :  the  summit  was 
adorned  with  shields  and  warlike  instruments,  and  en- 
graved with  the  figures  of  ships. 

The  apocryphal  narrative  is  told  with  greater 
simplicity,  but  the  description  perfectly  accords  with 
that  of  the  Jewish  historian. 

'*  Then  sent  Simon,  and  took  the  bones  of  Jona- 
*'  than  his  brother,  and  buried  them  in  Modin,  th6 
**  city  of  his  fathers. 

1  Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  6. 
VOL.  1.  O 
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''  And  all  Israel  made  great  lamentatMHi  for  him, 
**  and  bewailed  bim  oNUiy  days. 

''  l^mon  also  built  a  monument  upon  the  sepul- 
^  chre  of  his  father  and  his  brethren,  and  raised  it 
^<  aloft  to  the  sight,  with  hewn  stone  behind  and 
"  before. 

^^  Moreover  he  set  up  seven  pyramids,  one  against 
^^  another,  for  his  father,  and  his  mother,  and  his  four 
''  brethren. 

''  And  in  these  he  made  cunning  devices,  about 
^'  the  which  he  set  great  pillars,  and  upon  the  pillars 
<^  he  made  all  their  armour  for  a  perpetual  me^ 
<^  mory,  and  by  the  armour  ships  carved,  that  they 
*^  might  be  seen  of  all  that  sail  on  the  sea.^ 

1  A  similar  feeling  appears  to  have  ioflaenced  the  Grecian 
armyy  in  selecting  a  place  for  the  tomb  of  their  departed  hero. 

T«7c  0?  wv  yty&aci,  xtd  o?  fjurcnetff^  laxirrai, 

Odyss.  xxiv.  83. 

That  all  from  age  to  age,  who  pass  the  coast, 
May  point  Achilles'  tomb,  and  hail  the  mighty  ghost! 

Pope. 

Bat  the  mound  raised  OYer  the  ashes  of  Achilles  is  far  less 
noble  in  its  position,  being  very  little  elevated  above  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  and  within  a  furlong  of  the  water'9 
edge. 
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^*  TMft  is  the  sepulchre  which  he  made  at  Modiiiy 
"*  and  it  standeth  yet  unto  this  da;;" 

(]  Maccabees,  xiii.  25— 3o.) 

Our  progress  during  the  morning  led  us  through 
the  valley  of  Elah,^  and  across  the  torrent  where 
David  selected  the  five  smooth  stones  with  which  he 
defeated  the  champion  of  the  Philistines*.  Indei- 
pendently  of  the  interesting  recollections  awakened  by 
khe  RELiGio  LOCI,  the  natural  scenery  has  many 
claims  to  arrest  the  observation.  From  thior  secluded 
position,  the  resident  population  appear  to  have  been 
hitherto  little  influenced  by  the  progressivte  change> 
which  is  evidently  beginning  to  JTordB  itself  into  less 
retired  districts.  A  group  of  peasants  bounded  by^ 
ttSy  near  a  natural  amphitheatre,  (where  their  herds 
were  depasturings)  all  of  whom  appeared  impressed 
with  the  character  of  health,  and  that  peculiar  express 
sion  of  gaiety.  Which  competency  and  independence 
inspire.  One  of  these  seemed  pre^emin^t  above  his 
idompanions^  as  well  in  the  commanding  symmetry  of 

1  The  Septuagint  interprets  tlie  word  ELah,  a  TtrebinJtk 
tree^  and  renders  this  expression  the  valley  of  the  Terebinth. 
It  has  also  been  sometimes  translated  an  edk:  there  are 
few  of  either  description  of  trees  growing  in  the  valley  at 
^[Hresent* 
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his  foriDi  as  in  the  radiancy  of  his  complexion  and  the 
beautiful  expression  of  his  features:  he  might  have 
sate  for  the  picture  of  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of 
Jesse.' 

The  route  from  Modin  to  Rama  may  be  described 
as  very  otherwise  than  irksome,  being  carried  through 
a  succession  of  vineyards  till  it  reaches  a  village  si- 
tuated on  an  acclivity,  distinguished  by  some  unusual 
efforts  at  cultivation,  and  plentifully  supplied  urilh 
water.  From  that  point  we  recommenced  climbing, 
and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  arrived  at  another  collec- 
tion of  houses,  the  name  given  to  which  was  so  diffe* 
rently  pronounced  by  the  different  parties  who  were 
applied  to,  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  transcribe  it.  Soon 
after  quitting  this  hamlet  we  entered  a  romantic  defile, 
where  the  descent  is  marked  with  many  of  those 
striking  features,  which  Salvator  Rosa  was  fond 
of  selecting  as  subjects  for  his  pencil.  Much  of  the 
character  of  Apennine  scenery  is  here  thrown  out  in 
all  its  wild  grandeur,  and  many  a  weary  pilgrim  has 
probably  found   some    of  the    most,  terrific   of  the 

1  Water] and  and  Houbigant  render  the  passage,  which 
describes  David's  person,  in  these  terms :  "  Now  he  was  very 
fair  and  had  lovely  eyes,  and  was  of  a  beautiful  aspect ;  his 
hair  was  yellow,  his  face  beautiful,  and  his  form  elegant.*' 
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painter's  imaginations  embodied  in  the  living  forms: 
of  banditti — for  the  recesses  of  the  cliffs  afford  as  effec-^ 
tual  a  shelter  to  the  modern  Arab,  as  to  the  ancient 
Philistine.  To  the  personal  character  of  the  Pasba, 
who  governs  this  district^  and  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
country  at  this  moment,  we  were  indebted  for  an  un« 
molested  passage.  The  ravine  terminates  in  an  exten* 
sive  plaiu;  apparently  very  fertile,  and  of  easy  tillage : 
Indian  corn,  sesame,  wheat,  cotton  and  barley^  were 
scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  surface,  in  the 
highest  state  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  We  entered 
Rama  at  ten  o'clock :  the  fathers  of  the  -monastery 
were  retired  to  their  cells  for  the  nighty  but  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  admission^  and  vrere  shewn  into 
apartments  far  exceeding  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
accommodation  any  we  have  found  since  we  quitted 
the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Rama  appears  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gratle 
elevation,  in  the  centre  of  a  champaign  country  :  it  is 
conjectured  to  be  the  same  with  the  ancient  Arima- 
thea,  the  present  natne  being  merely  a  corrupt  abbre- 
viation of  the  original.  In  the  Hebrew  yirritings  it  is 
sometimes  called  Ramah,  and  Ramathath — an  expres- 
sion signifying  literally  a  high  placc'—hixt  in  a  moun- 
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taiDOus  districi  many  other  towns  may  lay  claim  to  « 
Hmilar  appdhtion,  and  hence  it  has  aris^i  that  seteral 
of  the  same  name  have  been  confounded  with  each 
other.     St.  Jerome  as^ns  to  the  city  mentioned  by 
the  evangelists,  an  intermediate  position  between  Joppa 
and  JLydda,  and  his  account  applies  exactly  to  the 
situation  of  the  place  I  am  now  descrilung.    Whatever 
was  the  aera  of  its  foundation,  there  are  very  few  ret 
mains  of  ancieqt  architecture,  though    almost   every 
quarter  can  present  some  vestiges  of  premature  decay^ 
]Prom  the    resident  friars  we  were  unable  to  derive 
any  infovmation  respecting  its  history;   they  usually 
evince  a  strong  reluctance  to  discuss  such  enquiries  | 
and  as  for  the  natives,  they  have  no  more  knowledge  of 
antiquity,  than  ibey  have  antiquity  of  knowledge.     The 
most  venerable  ruins  are  some  mutilated  arcades^  said 
to  have  formed  part  of  an  extensive  building  erected  by 
Hdena: — ^to   the    exhaustless   piety   of  that  sainted 
queen,  the  Christians  in  this  district  are  indebted  fof 
their  convent,  which  comprehends  in  its  spacious  en- 
closure  the  dweUioga  that  are  supposed  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  the  person  who  entombed  our  Saviour^ 
and  the  Jewish  ruler  who  visited  him  by  night.    The 
luonastery,  though  very  spacious,  has  at  present  not 
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more  than  three  or  four  inhabitants ;  the  apartments^ 
are  universally  neat  and  clean,  and  almost  entirely 
exempt  from  those  loathsome  insects  which  invariably 
infest  more  numerous  societies.  The  plan  of  this 
building  is,  I  think,  superior  to  that  of  any  religions 
establishment  in  which  we  have  been  received  during  . 
our  progress  through  Palestine :  there  is  here  nothing 
of  monastic  gloom,  and  its  squalid  accompaniments: 
the  long  galleries,  which  connect  the  distant  points  of 
the  structure,  are  light  and  airy,  and  open  into  a  ter- 
race, which  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country :  the  prospect  from  thence  looks 
dressed  and  rifint;  immediately  adjoining  the  tovni, 
which  though  formerly  more  than  two  miles  in  circuit, 
is  now  scarcely  one-third  of  that  compass,  there  is  an 
appearance  of  something  approaching  to  verdure ;  and 
instead  of  the  everiastingly*recurring  olive,  the  vegeta* 
tion  is  relieved  by  different  kinds  of  forest  trees,  in 
addition  to  the  palm,  whose  graceful  and  decorative 
foliage  contributes  in  a  very  striking  manner  to  the 
general  embellishment  of  the  scenery. 

The  distance  to  this  place  not  exceeding  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  the  morning  was  far  advanced  before  we 
resumed  our  journey:   the  route  lays  across  part  of 
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LETTER  XVIII. 

To  Sir  G,  E t,  Bart- 

Jaffa* 

Dear  E , 

If  Pliny's  authority  is  of  any  value,  and  in  this 
instance  I  humbly  think  it  is  not  worth  a  great  deal, 
Joppa  is  to  be  considered  an  antedilutian  town. 
The  naturalist's  account,  you  will  observe,  is  wonder-^ 
fully  brief:  he  alludes  to  the  traditional  date  of  its  struc- 
ture as  an  admitted  chronological  truth,  and  does  not 
condescend  to  fiimish  a  single  argument  in  proof  of  so 
extravagant  an  assertion.*  The  same  writer  appears 
to  consider  this  coast  as  the  scene  of  Andromeda's 
exposure  to  the  sea  monster;    and    a    much  graver 

1  Joppe  Pheenicam  antiquior  terramm  inondatione,  ut 
femnt  losidet  colli  praojacente  saxo,  in  quo  vincaloram 
Andromedae  vestigia  ostendant. 

Nat.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  13. 
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author  (St.  Jerome)  has  deliberately  affirmed,  that  in 
his  time  the  links  of  the  chain  were  visible,  with  which 
the  daughter  of  Cepheus  was  bound  to  the  rock ! 

Allusions  of  this  nature  may  serve  to  give  a  mo- 
mentary interest  to  the  classical  tourist ;  but  the  tra- 
veller who  takes  the  scriptures  for  his  guide,  will  be 
much  more  affected  by  the  recollection  that  it  was 
from  hence  that  the  disobedient  prophet  embarked 
for  Tarshish,^  when  expressly  commissioned  by  the 

1  According   to  Josephus,  Tarshish  means  Tarsus,  the 
capital  of  Cilicia;  but  later  writers  have  coiyectured  it  to  be 
the  same  with  Tartessns,  the  most  distant  town  in  the  extre- 
mities of  Spain.    The  land  of  Israel  being,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  immediate  residence  of  God,  the  prophet  who  ''rose 
np  to  flee  from  his  presence,''  naturally  sought  a  country 
remote    from  Jndapa,    and    therefore   bent  his  course  to- 
wards the  western  borders  of  the  Great  Sea.     That  there 
are  fishes  sufllciently  large  to  swallow  a  human  creature,  there 
can,  I  presume,  be  no  question:  the  scripture  calls  that, 
which  was  made  the  instrument  of  Jonah's  sufferings,  a  great 
fith :  much,  therefore,  of  the  wit  and  pleasantry  which  have 
been  exercised  on  this  subject  is  disarmed  of  its  point    IVa- 
ditions  respecting  the  place  where  the  priest  of  Nineveh  was 
discharged  from  his  prison,  are  various  amongst  the  different 
tribes  of  oriental  nations ;  they  prove  at  least,  that  a  belief 
in  his  peculiar  chastisement  was  general  throughout  those  re- 
gions.    It  is  related,  says  Josephus,  that  after  remaining 
three  days  in  the  carcase  of  the  animal,  he  was  disgorged  on 
the  shores  of  the  Enxiue,  without  having  suffered  any  per- 
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Lord  to  preach  repentance  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Nineveh. 

The  Arabs  pronounce  the  name  of  this  town 
as  if  it  were  written  Y^fa,  though  I  believe  without 
any  reference  to  the  etymology  of  the  ancient  t§nn, 
which  has  been  interpreted  to  signify  beauty  and 
grace.  Jaffa  was  long  the  principal  sea-port  of 
Judasa,  its  distance  affording  an  easy  communication 
with  the  capital,  and  its  geographical  situation  opening 
an  extensive  trade  to  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean :  the  harbour  has  of  late  years  been 
inaccessible  to  vessels  of  large  burthen,  from  an  ac-> 
cumulation  of  sand,  propelled  in  this  direction  by  the 

sonal  iojqry:  here  he  besought  the  Almighty  to  pardon  his 
transg^essioD,  i^d  having  received  an  assurance  o(  forgive- 
ness, proceeded  to  the  city  of  Nineveh,  and  executed  the 
commission  with  which  he  had  been  charged. 

^'  As  to  the  assertion/'  observes  Mn  Whiston,  ^'  that 
Jonah's  fish  was  carried  by  the  strength  of  the  current,  upon 
a  storm,  as  far  as  the  Euxine  Sea,  it  is  no  way  impossible ;  and 
since  the  storm  might  have  driven  the  ship,  while  Jonah  was 
in  it,  near  to  that  Euxine  Sea,  and  since  in  three  days  more, 
while  he  was  in  the  fish's  belly,  that  current  might  bring  him 
to  the  Assyrian  coast,  and  since  withal  that  coast  could  bring 
him  nearer  to  Nineveh  than  could  any  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, it  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  determination  in  Jor 
sephas/' 
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prevalence  of  the  north  winds ;  but  the  mischief  is  not 
entirely  irremovablei  and  under  an  efficient  govern^ 
ment  Jaffa  might  become  an  emporium  for  the  manu- 
factures of  Europe^  as  well  as  for  the  corn  of  Egypt> 
and  the  gems  and  spices  of  furthest  India. 

However  deficient  in  other  requisites,  the  citj 
is  abundantly  provided  with  what  must  be  consi* 
dered  of  prime  importance:  there  are  two  fountains 
within  the  walls^  which  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  in  addition  to  these,  there  are 
jBCveral  springs  ota  that  part  of  the  coast  which  is  di- 
rected towards  Gaza.  M^  de  Chateaubriand  states 
that  a  slight  excavation  made  with  his  hand,  near  the 
water's  edge,  became  filled  with  a  pure  fluid.  From 
the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  that  writer,  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  of  the  fact ;  and  the  circumstance  may  indeed  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  process  of  percolation. 
"  Dig  a  pit,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  upon  the  sea-shore, 
somewhat  above  the  high-water  mark,  and  sink  it  as 
deep  as  the  low- water  mark ;  and  as  the  tide  cometh 
in,  it  will  fill  with  water  fresh  and  potable.  This  is 
commonly  practised  upon  the  coast  of  Barbary,  where 
other  fresh  water  is  wanting;  and  Cassar  knew  this 
well  when  he  was  besieged  in   Alexandria:    for  by 
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digpng  of  pits  in  the  sem  sbore^  he  did  fmstnite  th^ 
laborioos  works  of  the  enemies^  which  had  turned  the 
set  water  npoD  the  welb  of  Aleiaodrim;  and  so  saved 
hb  army  being  then  in  desperation.  But  Caesar  nus^ 
took  the  cause,  for  he  thought  that  all  sea  sands  had 
natural  springs  of  fresh  water :  but  it  is  {Jain  that  it  is 
the  sea  water;  because  the  pit  fiUeth  according  to  the 
Ineasure  of  the  tide;  and  the  sea  water  passii^,  or 
straining  through  the  sands,  leaveth  the  saltness."^ 

^  **I  rtaiember  to  have  reiid  that  trial  hath  been  made 
of  salt  watbr  passed  throo^h  eafth,  throagh  ten  vessels,  one 
within  another,  and  yet  it  hath  not  lost  its  saltness  as  to  be- 
come potable :  bat  the  same  man  saith,  that,  by  the  relation 
of  another,  salt  water  drained  through  twenty  vessels  hath 
become  fresh.  This  experimeot  seemeth  to  cross  that  other 
of  pits  made  by  the  sea  side ;  and  yet  but  in  part,  if  it  be  true 
that  twenty  riepetitions  do  the  effect.  Bat  it  is  worth  .the  note, 
liow  poor  the  imitations  of  natare  are  in  cbnimon  ^^ooise  of* 
experiments,  exo^t  they  be  led  by  great  judgment,  and  some 
good  light  of  axioms.  For  first,  there  is  no  small  difference 
between  a  passage  of  water  through  twenty  small  vessels, 
and  such  a  distance,  as  between  the  low-water  and  the  high^ 
Ivater  mark:  secondly,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
earth  and  sand ;  for  all  earth  hath  in  it  a  kind  of  nitrous  salt, 
from  wluch  sand  is  more  free;  and  besides,  earth  doth  not 
strain  the  water  so  finely,  as  sand  doth.  But  there  is  a  third 
point,  that  I  suspect  as  much  or  more  than  the  other  two ;  and 
that  is,  that  in  the  experiment  of  transmission  of  the  sea 
water  into  pits,  the  water  riseth ;  but  in  the  experiment  of 
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A  vessel  bound  for  Damietta  intending  to  sail  last 
nighty  we  agreed  with  the  captain  to  take  us  and  our 
attendants  for  ninety  piastres.  The  master  asserted^ 
with  the  most  intrepid  assurance^  that  he  had  not  more 
than  seven  or  eif^t  passengers;  and  as  the  bark^ 
pointed  out  to  us  at  some  distance  from  the  coast^ 
seemed  unusuallj  large  and  roomj,  I  anticipated  a 
pleasant  voyage,  without  any  of  those  inconvemences 
which  are  inevitable  on  a  crowded  deck.  Elated  with 
such  expectation)  we  bade  a  hasty  adieu  to  our  vene- 
rable host)  and  eagerly  leaped  into  a  small  boat  about 
eight  o^clock)  submitting  without  a  murmur  to  sundry 
kinds  of  extortion,  from  an  apprehension  of  being  too 
late  for  the  vessel,  which  appeared  to  be  tlien  on  the 
pomt  of  weighing  anchor.  The  rowers  pulled  lustily^  and 
in  less  than  twenty  minutes  we  reached  the  bark,  whose 
dimensions  seemed  most  unaccountably  to  shrink  the 
nearer  we  approached  her. 

transmission  of  wat^r  throngh  the  vessels,  it  falleth.  Now 
certain  it  is,  that  the  Salter  part  of  water,  once  salted  through- 
out, goeth  to  the  bottom.  And  therefore  no  manrel  if  the 
draining  of  water  by  descent  doth  not  make  it  fresh :  besides, 
I  do  somewhat  doubt,  that  the  very  dashing  of  the  water, 
that  Cometh  from  the  sea,  is  more  proper  to  strike  off  the  salt 
part,  than  where  the  water  slideth  of  its  own  motion/' 

Natural  History,  Century  L 
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I  do  not  pretend  that  Daimani  was  a  party  to  the 
imposture,  but  the  cheat  was  most  flagrant :  instead  of 
the  commodious  vessel  that  was  shewn  113  from  the 
Consul's  window,  with  only  seven  or  dght  passengers, 
we  found  a  miserable  chalofipe,  stuffed  with  more  than 
one  hundred  persons  of  different  sexes,  and  all  ages, 
jammed  in  amongst  all  sorts  of  lumber  and  putriiying 
compounds,  producing  altogether  the  most  pestilent 
congregation  of  villanous  smells,  ^'  that  ever  offended 
nostril/'  There  seemed  to  be  scarcely  a  vacant  space 
sufficient  to  stow  a  Newfoundland  dog : — it  was  quite 
impossible,  therefore,  to  proceed  in  such  a  conveyance; 
for  in  addition  to  other  intolerable  nuisances,  the 
myriads  of  vermin  which  the  different  parties  had 
brought  with  them,  were  enough  to  drive  a  European 
frantic.  We  were  obliged^  however,  to  talk  in  a  veiy 
high  tone  before  we  could  compel  the  owner  to  refund 
the  sum  we  had  advanced ;  but  after  a  long  and  very 
angry  discussion,  returned  to  the  British  agent's,  with 
the  loss  only  of  our  live  stock. 

Disappointed  in  our  first  efforts,  we  this  morning 
desired  an  interview  with  the  Pasha,  (Achmet  Aga,) 
as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  apprise  him  of  oiir 
embarrassments,  and  to  solicit  his  interference  in  pro-i 
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t:uring  a  conveyance  over  land.  The  passage  by  sea  is 
in  a  manner  shut  up :  the  local  authorities  seize  on  all 
the  private'  boats,  and  press  (hem  for  tratispoKing  ma-* 
terials  to  repair  the  foitifications. 

The  Aga  received  us  ^ith  distinguished  courtesy, 
'  and  mentioned,  with  strong  expressions  of  pleasure,  the 
generous  conduct  of  an  English  naval  officer  towards 
one  of  Djezzar  Pasfaa^s  adherents.  He  owed  his  pre- 
sent appointment  to  the  former  Influence  of  ibat  chief 
with  the  government  at  Constantinople,  and  avowed 
Inmself  much  gratified  in  *an  opportunity  of  shewing 
any  civility  to  the  compatriots  of  the  individual,  who 
bad  so  -essentially  served  his  deceased  patron.  He 
appears  to  be  somewhere  about  the  age  of  foity,  is 
extremely  bandsome  in  person,  and  has  an  air  of  great 
kindness  and  affability^  Our  interview  lasted  above 
an  hour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  several 
enquiries  respecting  the  naval  powers  in  tbe  Me- 
diterranean, and  evinced  some  little  \ineasiness  in 
consequence  of  a  recent  misunderstanding  with  the 
commanding  officer  t>f  a  French  frigate.  The  con- 
ference ended  by  a  declaration  that  he  intended 
setting  out  himself  to-morrow  oh  bis  way  to  Gaza,  to 

VOL,  I.  p 
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which  place,  if  we  liked  to  accompany  hini)  he  would 
furnish  us  with  hQi:se8  from  lus  owp  atablesy  md  after- 
wards  procure  a  supply  of  camels  to  conduct  us  across 
the  desert.  We  made,  every  proper  ackno\vIed(ifieQt 
for  this  proposal  l^y,  the  mouth  of  our  interpreter,  the 
Cjonful ;  m4  it  is  arrapged  that  we  are  to  assemble  at* 
the  palace  to-iaofr^Wy  soon  after  mid-day. 

Having  sufficient  .l.ei3ure  on  our  bands^  we  took  an 
opportupity,  in  the  <;ourse  of  the  afterpoon,  of  advert- 
ing, anippgst  otfier  topics,  to  inome  of  those  extraordi- 
nary occurrences,  which  marked  the  progress  of  the 

French  arquy  ..in  Pal^stipe,  and  which  «re  supposed  to 
h^ve  covered  J ts  leader. ]^ith  inextipgui^hable  ipfamy* 
Signor  Sfiimani,  whp  was  resident  her^  at  the  period 
.of  Buonaparte's  invaaiop^  ix>nfirn[i8  muth  of  the  state- 
ment published  by  Sir  R.  Wilson  respecting  the  n^9- 
•sacre  of  the  Turks:  but  .the  gallant  officer,  who9e 
writings  have  since  obtained  so  extensive  a  circulation^ 
has  omitted  tp  mention,  a  very  important  feature  in  the 
history  of  that  transaction,  and  which,  on  the  authority 
of  the  British  agent,  whd  was  a  witness  to  the  pro" 
ceeding,  I  will  attempt  to  supply.^ 

1  It  was  obviously  the  policy  of  Buonaparte  to  win  the 
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.  On  the  surrender  of  £1  Arisch,  the  TprkUh  gar^ 
yison  wece  dismUaed  on  their  piurolci^  aqd  furniah/ed.  by 
Napoleon  with  the  pecuniary  oiean^  of  retiring  to.  t\i^pc 
reapectiye  habitations — at  Aleppo^  Oajnafciis,  Trv- 
poU,  Acre,  Sc<^.  &c. ;  but  it  was  expressly  stipiulajt^ 
that  they  wece  not  to  appear  in  arms  a^inst  the 
French,  during  the  .continuance  of  the  vvar  in  Syria* 
la  the  mean  time,  the,  conqueror,  pursuing  his  good 
fortune,  .pushed  on  towards  Jaffa,  which  in  six  dayst 
afterwards  fell  intp  his  possession;  it  then  became 
evident,  that  the  troops,  who  were  released  at  El  Arisoh^ 
bad  thrown  themselves  imto  the.  town,  and  by  such 
Teinforcetnent  added  very  materially  to  its  power  of 
resistance*  The  privates  vrere  soon  identified  by 
nneans  of  their  respective  leaders,  aM.  of  whom  were 
severally  dialled  by  Biiqoap9rte,  in  the  hearing  of  our 
Consul,  with  this  aggravated  breach  of  faith.     A  coun- 

'Sections  of  the  iratives  to  his  person ;  he  would  scat-c6ly 
therefore  hazard  the  general  indignajtioii  by  an  aet  of  gra* 
taitons  cruelty.  The  conduct  of  Alexander  on  the  capture 
of  Tjre,  or  that,  in  a  more  recent  instance,  of  Henry  at  Agin- 
tsourt,  might  be  cited  to  shew,  that  the  acts  impntcd  to  the 
French  general  are  not  eniirefy  without  example ;  yet  in  both 
"canes  the  atrocity  of  the  deed  has  been  often  overlooked^ 
-or  ItB  harsher  featarea  veaied,'by  the  robe  of  conquest,  whioh 
is  stretched  over  thdr  deformity. 
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cil  was  immediately  held,  Und,  mider  atl  tlie  circum- 
stances, it  was  adjudged  an  inevitable  necessity  to 
enforce  the  authorized  practice  of  warfare :  the  delin- 
quents were  inarched  to  the  sanci-hills  above  the  town, 
and  subjected  to  military  execution. — It  is  for  officers 
of  long  experience  to  decide,  whether  in  this  instance 
there  was  such  a  departure  from  the  principle  of 
martial  rigour,  as  must  for  ever  place  the  act  beyond 
the  reach  of  palliation.  Daimani  has  some  pretensions 
to  be  considered  an  impartial  evidence :  he  could  surely 
have  no  motive  for  vindicating^  at  the  expence  of  truth, 
the  character  of  a  man  by  whom  he  was  nearly  stripped 
of  his  most  valuable  possessions.  The  French  general 
promised,  indeed,  in  the  event  of  his  ultimately  suc- 
ceeding, not  only  to  indemnify  him  for  his  present 
losses,  but  to  restore  their  ^motmt  four-fold :  but  the 
signal  discomfiture  he  received  at  Acre,  rendered  him 
incapable  of  executing  9uch  intentions,  and  the  Con- 
sul's remembrance  must  therefore  be  necessarily  em- 
bittered by  those  associations,  which  connect  the  name 
of  Buonaparte  with  confiscation  and  plunder.^ 

1  "  L'auteur  s'est  exprim^  sur  ie  massacre  de  Jaffa  avec 
l>eaucoup  de  niod^rati/oa.  M«ts  tovt  ami  de  Thamanit^  de- 
mandera  si  les  lois  de  la  guerre,  et  la  crainte  d'une  r^cidive 
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To  ail  enquiry  if  he  bad  any  recollection  oC 
Napoleon's  figure,  he  replied  with  much  gravity^ 
<'  Monvieur,  il  6toit  i  cette^poque  comme  Vous  ^tes 
k  present,  tris  16ger^  actif,  et  bien  fait  pour  voyager/' 
''  Comment !''  said  I,  somewhat  startled  by  so  unex- 
pected an  effort  of  cajolery— '^  11  esit  maintenant  beau- 
coup  plus  gros."  ''  C'est  possible/'  added  the  Consul^ 
^*  mats  il  y  a  vingt  ans  depuis  que  je  ne  Tai  vu,  et  dans 
ce  terns  \k  Monsieur  devoit  £tre  bien  petit." 

With  respect  to  the  other  enormity  so  repeatedly 
alleged  against  the  French  general— -the  administration 
of  poison  to  his  own  troops — the  Consul  professed  to 
know  only  the  common  report.  If  however  the  chaise 
be  true  in  its  greatest  extent,  it  may  now  be  fully  sub- 
stantiated by  a  disclosure  of  all  the  circumstances ; 
since  the  plea  of  prudence  formerly  resorted  ta  can  no 
longer  be  urged  as  an  apology  for  their  suppression.  In 
ordinary  cases,  where  the  proofs  are  wantingi  justice 
requires  that  we  should  withhold  the  accnsatiou  ;  but 
after  charges  of  so  dreadful  a  nature  have  been  indus- 

l&cheuse  de  la  part  de  la  garnison  d'El  Arisch,  pouvaient 
jamais  autoriser  un  massacre ;  et  si,  en  admettant  qu'on  ex- 
emple  fdi  n^cessaire  et  juste,  Tusage  d^j4  assez  rigoureux  de 
d£etmer  hn  corps  'reconau  coupabje,  n'^toit  pas  applicable  et 
d'oneffetsoiBsanteBpareilcasr  {Note  hy  the  French  JMton} 
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triottsly  sent  forth  to  the  worlds  and  insisted  on  in  a  tone 
of  confident  earnestness^  which  seemed  almost  to  ren- 
der'qa^stionable  the  principles  of  whoever  hesitated  to 
receive  them,  u  developttient  of  every  fact  the  most  com* 
plete  and  uneqnivocal  is  loodlj  and  eagerly  demanded. 
The  sfatesient  of  a  French  writer  on  such  sub^ 
ject,  may  naturally  be  expected  to  vary,  in  many 
material  points,  fron^  any  of  those  accounts  which 
have  obtained  a  currency  in  England  ;  but  if  theaarra'*^ 
tiv0<>f  Cretelle  can  be  at  tfU  relied  on,  the  conduct  oi 
Napoleon  at  that  appalling  crisis^  was  distinguisfaed 
ivy  the  most  heroic  humanity*  »  Tins^  author  delik 
faemtelj  asserts,  >in  his  Histc^ry  of  the  Revolnticm^ 
that  whea  die  comrades  of  those  who  were  attacked 
with><tfae  plague^  betrayed  an  unwillii^ness  to  attend 
ih&  Bvcky  from  ai  dread  of  becomipg  victims  to  the 
>cbntagion^  ^oonapartewenthimseifto  the  pest-hoose^ 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  of  the  medical  sta£^ 
^iidied 'the  persons  of  such  as  were  most  severely 
svffering  from  > the  disorder,  took  them  kindly  by  tbe 
hapd,  and  js^ddresped  them  in  terms  thp  most  consoling 
and   afi^etionate;    thus    setting   an   example   at  the 

•  •  ■  • 

hazard  of  his  life^  which  inspired  confidence  in  others, 
and  enabled  the' physicians  fearlessly  to  prosecute  the 
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only   measures  that    could  relieve    the  <}iseased,  or 
arrest  the  pt-ogress  of  the  itaahidy.^ 

This  representation  may  possibly  be  overcharged; 
bttt  it  was  published   amongst  a  peoples  sufficiently  ' 
interested  in  detecting  the  imposture,  and  it  has'iAany 

1  *'  Depais  le  commencement  de  la  caropagne  de  Syrie, 
Tairm^  d'Orient  ^toit  en  proie  anx  ravages  de  hi  peste.  Ce 
fat  Imro^diatement  apr^s  le  si^ge  de.la  ville  de  Jaffa^qo^  les 
terribies  effets  de  ce  fl^au  se  manifest^rent  avec  plus  de 
force.    L'jnqai^tude  €toit  g^n^rale. 

"  Le  sentiment  exsig^re  de  crainte  pour  cette  maladie 
jeioit  Parm^e  Franpaiso  dans  un  d^couragement,  que  Je 
g^b^ral  en  chef  r^solut  do  faire  cesser.  11  sentit  que  Tima- 
gination  causoit  un  mal  plus  r^el  que  le  mal  lui-m^me. 
Son  g^nie  et  son  courage  lui  inspir^rent  une  id^e  salu- 
talre.  Ce  fat  de  visiter  avec  autant,  d'humanit^  que  de  ' 
sang-froid  Thopital  des  pestifer^s  k  Jaffa  dans  les  plus 
grands  details.  Des  precautions  sanitaires  dict^es  par  I'exp^- 
rience  et  le  savoir,  avoient  ^t^  employees  pour  couper  le  mal 
dans  sa  racine.  Mais  ces  soins  de  rhumanitfe  obtinrent  nn 
sQcc^s  bien  plus  asaur^  par  le  d^voaement  h^roiqne  du  g^n^ral. 
Buonaparte  arrive  dans  ce  s^jour  de  la  desolation,  od  il 
s*etoit  fait  pr^c^der  des  secours  de  Fart  et  d'une  partie  de  ses 
provisions  particnli^res ;  il  brave  les  remontrances  des  chefii 
de  rarm^e,  qai  s'inqui^tent  de  lui  voir  prolonger  sa  visite ;  il 
encourage,  il  console  les  malades,  touche  leurs  plaies.  Son 
courage  excite  celoi  de  Desgenettes  et  de  Larrey,  chefs  da 
service  de  sante ;  et  ce  genre  d'hero'isme,  aussi  nodveau  qub 
SUBLIME,  donne  k  la  fois  aux  malades,  et  la  sante  du  corps  et 
le  courage  de  Yime,*' 

Abrbge  de  l'Histoire  de  France,  vol.  ii. 
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of  the  accompaninients  of  truth ;  being  set  forth  with 
a  minuteness  of  detail,  which  includes  the  date  of  the 
occurrence,,  and  gives  the  names  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  transaction^  It  was  afterwards  celebrated 
by  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the  day ;  and  I  re- 
member being  directed  by  David,  when  at  Paris  in 
1814,  to  the  attelier  of  M.  Dubois,  who  had  made  it 
the  subject  of  an  admired  historical  painting.^ 

y  Perhaps  some  apology  is  necessary  for  reverting  to  a 
topic,  which  has  already  lost  moch  of  its  living  interest :  the 
character  of  the  indiyidual  chiefly  implicated  in  the  discussion, 
may  be  more  properly  eonQigned  to  the  dispassionate  consider 
ration  of  history :  yet  a  traveller  passing  near  the  scene  of  the 
imputed  atrocities,  woii^ld  scarcely  forbear  making  such  enqui- 
icies  as*  might  be  considered  necessary  to  illustrate  the  fact,  ok 
appear  capable  of  conducting  him  to  a  just  conclusion* 
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LETTER  XIX. 


To  Sir  G.  E t,  Bart. 


Gaza,  August  31,  1817. 


Dear  £- 


We  arrived  here  yesterday  in  company  with  the 
Pasha,  Particular  circumstances  making  it  necessary 
to  dismiss  the  interpreter^  who  followed  us  from  Tri- 
poli, we  engaged  in  his  place  one  of  the  Mamelukes 
that  formerly  served  under  Buonaparte,  and  who  was 
especially  recommended  by  our  friend  the  Consul :  he 
signs  himself  Juseffe  el  Tarba — is  somewhere  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age — seems  active  and  adroit — 
and  is  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  French  language. 
After  much  tedious  discussion,  for  it  was  an  affair  that 
could  not  be  speedily  dispatched,  he  consented  to  pro- 
ceed as  far  as   Alexandria;  at  the   wages  of   three 
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piastres  a  day,  exclusive  of  an  allowance  for  provi** 
sions ;— •but  just  as  we  were  preparing  to  join  the 
cavalcade  at  the  seraglio,  a  messenger  came  from  his 
vnfe,  to  signify  that  she  could  on  no  consideration  ac- 
quiesce in  an  arrangementi  which  must  occasion  so 
long  an  absence ;  and  he  therefore  very  affectionately 
resolved  to  annul  his  engagement.  I  thought  this 
rather  a  clumsy  device  to  extort  an  advance  of  salary ; 
but  as  it  was  then  too  late  to  procure  a  substitute^  we 
rode  forward  to  the  city  gates,  where  the  Aga  was 
already  in  waiting,  encircled  by  a  numerous  suite  of 
officers.  Having  explained,  as  well  as  we  were  able, 
the  embarrassment  which  delayed  us^  he  instantly  gave 
an  order  that  could  not  be  disputed,  and  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  Joseph  exhibited  himself  in  his  travel* 
ling  accoutrements. 

The  retinue  of  the  Pasha  is  extremeljr  splendid : 
he  appeared  at'  the  head  of  a  chosen  train, 

*  ^  *        ' 

*'  All  faniish*d,  all  in  army. 
All  plumed  like  estridges,  that  wing  the  wind ; 
Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  bathed; 
Guttering  in  golden  coats,  like  images; 
-^  As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  Midsummer." 

Shakespeare. 


1 
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As  we  were  necessarily  detained  by  the  absence  of  the 
drogoman,  an  escort  was  appointed  to  attend  us,  and 
the  Aga  set  forward  on  his  journey ;  but  we  rejoined 
the  main  body  a  short  time  before  the.  evening  closed 
in,  and  proceeded  together^  mapid  stipante  catervA^ 
as  far  as  the  village  of  Ybna,  where  we  halted  for  the 
night.  Carpets  were  soon  spread  on  the  sands^  and 
we  sate  down  to  partake  of  some  slight  refreshments. 
During  the  repast)  the  Pasha  put  several  questii^ns 
respecting  the  customs  and  manners  of  Europe,  arid 
enquired  by  a  circuitous  sort  of  paraphrase  into  the 
extent  and  situation  of  St.  Helena,  and  its  relative  dis^ 
tance  from  France  and  &ngland^  His  information 
upon  these  Atad  similar'  points  appeared  extremely 
limited,  though  his  observations  were  frequently  ac* 
companied  with  a  shrewdness  of  look,  which  seemed 
to  satirize'  the '  simplicity  of  the  enquiry.  After  ail 
liQur's  cpnvejcsa^ioui ,  we  left  hiip  to  his  repo8e^\  His 


1  Among  other  subjects  of  the  Pasha's  anxiety,  he  alluded 
tO<  ^e  •  appearance  of  an  American  squadron  hi  particular 
parts  of  the  MedHerraneaii ;  an  event  which  he  seemed  to 
odtttemplate  witbti  degree  of  interest  bordering' on  inqnietndei 
He  had  Some  confased  idea  of  the  eanses  wlikh  lad  to  a  ntp^ 
ture  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  but  it 
was  not  easy  to  make  him  comprehend  the  nature  of  their 
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covch  WM  not  ioDg  prepariDg,  as  it  coiubted  merely  of 
a  auhion  placed  upon  a  carpet  strewed  on  the  ground  ; 
but  he  appeared  so  much  pleased  with  the  construc- 
tion of  our  camp-beds,  which  were  arranged  so  as  to 
fold  up  almost  in  the  compass  of  an  umbrella,  that 
he  expressed  an  intention  to  have  some  of  a  similar 
description  made  for  his  children.  As  we  very  muck 
doubted  the  skill  of  an  Arabian  upholsterer  to  effect 
such  a  contrivance,  he  was  requested  to  accept  one  of 
ours ;  but  this  he  most  decisively  refused,  though  in 
terms  sufficiently  expressive  of  his  sense  of  the  motive, 
which  dictated  the  offer ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  being 
repeatedly  pressed,  that  he  consented  to  a  pro- 
posal on  my  part  to  send  him  one  on  returning  to 
England.^ 


political  relations^ — On  this  point  he  was  extremely  inqaiai- 
tive« — An  exalted  destiny  may  hereafter  await  the  American 
Republic;  but  at  the  present  moment,  England  is  the 

CENTRE  OF  THE   CIVILIZED   WORLD  I 

1  The  writer  took  the  first  opportunity  of  fulfilling  his 
promise  on  arriving  in  London :  the  package  was  forwarded 
in  a  vessel  bound  to  Smyrna,  and  addressed  to  a  merchant,* 
who  woald  convey  it  to  Jaffa:  but  he  has  not  bad  the-  sati^ 

'•■Seetiie  Appemfix, 
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This  mode  of  passing  tke  night  in  mi  open  wil- 
derness, surrounded  bv  the  guards  of  an  eastern  Pasha, 
Itad  somethbg  so  unusual  in  its  circitmstances,  that 
I  was  prevented  feeling  any  immediate  disposition  to 
sleep:  our  situation  however  was  not  calculated  to 
awaken  any  uneasy  reflections, 

**  For  we  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 
So  cloudless,  dear,*  and  purely  beantifal, 
lliat  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  heaven.*' 

Lord  ByroK. 

About  three  hours  before  the  dawn  we  were  sum-r 
moned  to  pursue  our  journey,  and  soon  after  five 
arrived  at  a  village  called  Dsoot,  where  we  rested  a 
considerable  time  beneath  the  olive  trees  which  ad- 
join the  borders.  We  lingered  at  this  place  till  near 
eleven  o'clock,  when  having  signified  a  wish  to  visit 
the  ruins  of  Ascalon,  the  Aga  orderedji  guide  to  attend 
us  to  the  coast,  while  he  himself  proceeded  on  the 
direct  road.  In  little  more  than  two  hours  we  passed 
an  assemblage  of  huts,  called  Hamami,  and  in  another 
houf  from  thence  arrived  at  a  similar  collection   of 

faction  of  hearing  that  it  ever  reached  its  ultimate  destination, 
though  assured  of  its  having  been  duly  transmitted  to  the 
Consul  Daimani. 
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hovels,  named  Djora ;  uk  thU  l«H  mentioned  pliic^  there 
is  an  inferior  kind  of  khann,  where  we  halted  to  lake 
some  refireshments  and  to  rest  the  camels.  The  sslme 
appearance  of  traictahiltty  in  the  soil  and  slovenliiiesi 
in  the  cultiration  characterise  thia.porttoti  of  Abe  pjaid) 
as  marked  the  preceding  part  of  the  route* 

The  ruins  of  Ascalon  are  very  near  Djora,  rising 
immediately  from,  the  beach|  and  comprehending  a 
circuit  of  several  miles.  Juseffe,  who  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  English^  told  us  he  attended  some  of  our 
officers  when  they  measured  the  walls>  and  according 
to  his  account,  the  ancient  boundaries  included  an.  e^* 
tent  of  three  leagues.:  the:  visible  sp^ce^  pc^upied  by 
theejtisting  remain^)  appears. to  me  much  less  than 
a  ciifcjle  of  soch  a  ic^mpass  would  comprise.  Though 
formerly  one  of  liie  principal  maritime  tovvns  in  Phi* 
listia^  there  is  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  any  port;  but 
the  situation  is  conmianding,  and  the  place  seems 
capab^  of  being  strongly  fortified^  It  was  cpn^tk^ted 
an  episcopal  see  in  the  fir^t  ages  of  Christianity,  and 
at  the  period  of  the  crusades  was  enriched  by  many 
sumptuous  buildings  :  but  these  have  long  since  been 
totally  demolished ;  the  Turk  and  the  Saracen  are  alike 
regardless  of  ancient  magnificence — each  being  far  less 


ii^iHit  <Mi.tho«e  arts  which  ador»  and  eoibeiUah  life) 
tfiao  OQ  those  which  exteod  the  horrors  and  niutiiply 
the  ineana  .pf  death . 

The  wfdls  ip)ose  to  the  beach  have  hy  aome.odnf 
.vulsiop  been  so  le.yersed,  that  broken  piUarft)  inter*- 
liaised  with  jbirge  masses  of  compact  stone^work,  are 
thrown  into  a  horizontal  position^  wh^rc  th^y  upp^fir 
like  the  ^ltegral  parts  of  a  temple :  the  masonry  ia 
rude,  apd  the  o^atf^rials  iu>t  of  a  very  durable  nature  4 
the  cc^ei^t  was  workfed  up  with  shells^  and  ap|ie^ra  in 
many  places  to  have  formed  nearly  one  half  of  ^he 
solid  structure.  Near  the  central  part  of  the  city 
there  are  many  mutilated  shafts  of  columns,  chiefly 
of  th^  gfey  granite ;  but  there  are  some  of  a  coarse 
marble,  and  we  observed  one  or  two  of  very  beautiful 
porphyry.  But  amidst  this  scene  of,  .desolatio^^ 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  which  I  ever  wit- 
nessed;,  except  at  Nicopolis,  there:  is  neither  base  nor 
capital  in  such  condition  as  to  enable  the  enquirer 
satisfactorily  to  determine  to  what  order  it  belonged*; 
the  only .  specimen  we  could  find  that  had  escaped 
total  defacements  seeiped  to  be  an  imperfect  imitation 
of  the  Corinthian.  This  solitary  relic  was  laying  near 
a    heap    of    rubbishy    thrown    out  ^  about     eighteen 
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months  since  by  some  workmen  of  the  Pasha,  who 
employed  several  of  his  people  on  the  spot  to  assist 
the  researches  of  an  English  lady  of  rank.  Their 
labours  did  not  terminate  in  any  discovery  of  much 
importance,  having,  in  fact,  produced  nothing  beyond 
the  disclosure  of  a  single  apartment,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  gallery  appertaining  to  a  spacious  bath — 
at  least  it  resembles  such  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla  at 
Rome:  it  was  arched,  but  without  any  peculiar 
ornament,  and  is  at  present  several  feet  below  the 
surface. 

The  territories  of  the  Philistines  were  divided  into 
five  districts,  of  which  Gath  constituted  the  northern, 
and  Gaza  the  southern  barrier:  the  intermediate 
places  were  Ekron,  Ashdod  or  Azotas,  and  Ascalott. 
The  last  mentioned  was  situated  about  three  leagues 
south  of  Ashdod,  and  according  to  Josephus,^  sixty- 
five  miles  west  of  Jerusalem  :  it  was  considered  to  be 
the  most  impregnable  of  any  of  the  towns  on  the 
Philistine  coast.  Origen  speaks  of  some  wells,  or 
cisterns,  near  the  city,  which  were  supposed  to  have 
been  constructed  by  the  patriarch  Abraham  :  opinions 

1  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1. 
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tyf  this  nature  frequently  rest  on  no  better  foundation 
than  the  m6st  vague  and  fanciful  conjectures ;  our 
guides  had  certainly  never  even  heard  of  such  tradi- 
tion, and  were  equally  unmformed  respecting  the 
faiAous  lake  and  its  miraculous  fishes^  which  were 
consecrated  to  the  goddess  Derceta.^  It  has  been 
imagined  that  this  deity  was  the  same  ynih  the  idol 
Dagon*'  mentioned  in  scripture,  and  the  etymol<^y  of* 
the  word  appears  to  justify  the  conjecture.  This  city 
Was  the  native  place  of  Herod/(the  most  distingtii^hed 
prince  of  that   name^  from  thence  sometimes  called 

1  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  iv.  ver.  44. 

t)iodorus  Sicnlns  (lib.  iii.)  mentions  this  lake,  and  has 
detailed  the  circumstances  which  occa.<(ioDed  the  transmuta- 
tion of  the  goddess  into  the  resemblance  of  one  of  its  inha- 
bitants. Pliny  has  adverted  to  the  same  occurrence ;  (lib.  v. 
cap.  ^.)  So  also  Athenseus,  (lib.  viii.  cap.  8.)  besides  many 
other  writers,  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  name. 

>  The  expression  in  the  original  is  derived  from  the  Word 
3*7,  which  means  a  fish.  (Judges  xvi.  23.)  This  idol  was  the 
tbtelary  deity  of  the  Philistines,  und  in  its  lower  exti'emities 
resembled  the  aniAial  from  whom  it  received  its  name — de- 
signed possibly,  as  some  interpreters  of  hieroglyphics  have 
imagined,  to  represent  the  fertility  of  nature,  of  which  the 
|^iY)liflc  prdperty  of  fishes  might  be  considered  an  apt  emblem. 
In  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  there  is  an  express  prohibition 
against  making  any  graven  image,  as  an  object  of  adoration^ 
in  the  similitude  oiafinh,    (Dent.  iv.  18.) 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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Afcalonites,)  and  also  of  Seminunis; — many  of  the 
prodigies  which  attended  the  birth  of  the  latter  are 
too  eitravagant  to  be  repeated:  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  allude  to  the  circumstance  of  her  nourishment  by 
doves,  who  are  related  to  have  supplied  the  infant 
while  deserted  by  its  parent,  with  milk  from  the  shep- 
herds' tents.  To  commemorate  thb  miraculous  event, 
the  consort  of  Ninus,  on  her  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
Assyria,  assumed  the  name  of  Semiramis,  a  term  .which 
in  that  language  signifies  a  dove;  and  the  figure  of 
the  bird  was  afterwards  borne  in  the  Babylonish  stand- 
ard;* a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  explain  the 
expressions  of  the  prophet,  where  he  announces  the 
desolation  of  Judah,  and  warns  the  devoted  people  to 
flee  from  the  9word  of  the  dove. 

We  rejoined  the  Pasha  soon  after  five  o'clock, 
and  proceeded  on  our  route  to  thb  place.  About  ten 
miles  Trom  the  city,  we  were  met  by  a  numerous  pro- 
cession, headed  by  the  governor,  who  had  come  out 
to  salute  his  patron :  as  soon  as  he  arrived  within 
the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  he  dismounted  from 
his  courser,  and  shrouding   himself  in  a  plain  white 

1  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iii. 
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mantle^  advanced  on  foot  to  pay  his  hoipage ;  a  cere- 
mony which  he  performed  by  kis»ing  the  Aga's  hand, 
and  pressing  it  respectfully  to  his  forehead :  he  then 
threw  aside  his  cloaks  and  resuming  his  horse,  the  two 
Beys  rode  forward,  pari  passUf  attended  by  a  train 
the  most  showy  and  imposing  that  I  can  remember  to 
have  any  where  seen.  The  order  of  march  was 
not  confined  by  those  solemn  decorous  movements^ 
which  regulate  a  European  procession ;  it  was  enlivened 
by  an  exhibition,  that  partook  of  the  animated  evolu- 
tions of  a  tournament.  The  cavaliers  each  brandishing 
his  lance,  rode  violently  forward  with  the  utmost 
«peed  their  horses  could  exert ;  then  suddenly  halting 
and  wheeling  round  in  short  and  rapid  circles,  drove 
towards  each  other  like  fascinated  knights,  inspired  by 
fame  and  love.  The  whole  party  were  successively  in 
motion,  darting  across  the  plain  in  every  direction  with 
the  utmost  velocity ;  now  turning  and  winding  in  an 
inconceivably  small  compass,  now  flying  over  the  field 
pursuing  and  pursued-  This  exercise  continued  till 
we  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city,  the 
horses  appearing  to  feel  almost  as  much  pleasure  in 
the  performance  as  the  riders  themselves.  Just  as  the 
BttB  set,  we  entered  an  extensive  grove  of  olives,  near 
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the  outskirts  of  the  town ;  here  the  Pasha  dismounted 
to  pay  his  evening's  adoratioB  to  the  prophet; — ^but 
an  officer  was  sent  forward  to  procure  us  a  lod^g  in 
the  house  of  his  secretary,  who  received  us  with  a  de- 
gree of  attentive  civility,  which  seemed  correctly  to 
interpret  the  instructions  of  his  master. 
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LETTER  XX, 


To  Sib  G.  E ,  Bart. 

Damietta. 

Dear  E , 

We  found  so  little  to  interest  our  attention  at 
Gaza^  that  we  were  glad  to  leave  it  after  the  second 
day.  The  ancient  town  was  seated  on  an  eminence^ 
and  appears  to  have  been  originally  encompassed  by 
massive  walls  flanked  with  towers.  But  the  strength  ^ 
of  its  natural  position^  however  improved  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  art  and  industry^  was  incapable  of  re- 
sisting the  attacks  of  Judah^'  though  the  invaders 
some  time  after  found  the  place  untenable,  and  were 

t  Gaza  18  said  to  be  a  term  expressive  of  strength  and 
durability. 

*  Judges  i.  18. 
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eventually  driven  out  by  the  native  population,  who 
held  undisturbed  possession  till  the  time  of  Samson. ' 
It  would  be  unprofitably  tiresome  to  trace  its  history 
through  all  the  fluctuations  of  fortune  from  this  period 
to  the  age  of  Alexander,  who  conducted  the  operations 
in  person  against  the  city,  and  according  to  Plutarch 
received  two  wounds  in  the  assault ;  afterwards  it  be* 
came  a  prey  to  the  arms  of  the  Maccabees,  "  who  laid 
siege  unto  it,  and  burned  the  suburbs   thereof  with 
fire,  and  spoiled  them."     A  place  so  repeatedly  ex^* 
posed  to  the  ravages  of  contending  armies,  can  pre- 
sent but  few  remains  of  its  original  splendour; — ^in* 
deed,  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  speaks  of 
it  in  his  time  as  a  desert.'    At  the  present  day  there 
are  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  former  magnificence ;  all 
the   stately   marble    columns,    enumerated   by  some 
writers,  have  totally  disappeared — even  the  very  sepul- 
chres are  demolished,  with  the  relics  they  were  in- 
tended to  preserve. 

The  distance  from  the  coast  is  probably  about 
two  miles;  and  judging  from  the  time  we  employed 
on  the  road,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  less  tlian  fifteen  or 

1  Judges  xvi.  3.  3  Chap.  viii.  2/d. 
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sixteen  from  Ascalon.*  A  narrow  valley  opens  to  the 
east,  and  beyond  this,  but  in  a  direction  rather  north* 
ward,  there  is  a.  considerable  elevation,  supposed  to  be 
the  hill  '^  before  Hebron,"  where  Samson  deposited 
the  city  gates.  Uillusion  des  noms  est  une  chose  pro^ 
digieuse:  an  object  which  otherwise  would  scarcely 
engage  the  transient  notice  of  a  traveller,  when  viewed 
in  connexion  with  any  wonderful  exertion  of  the 
human  powers,  acquires  a  degree  of  interest  in  the 

1  Tasso's  description  is  topographically  accurate : 

Gaza  ^  citt^  della  Giud^a  nel  fine, 
Sn  quella  via  eh'  inv^r  Pelusio  mena ; 
Posta  in  riva  del  mare,  ed  ha  vicine 
Immense  solitudini  d'arena, 
Le  qaai,  come  Austro  suol  Tonde  marine, 
Mesce  il  turbo  spirante ;  onde  a  gran  pena 
Ritrova  il  peregrin  riparo  o  scampo 
Nelle  tempeste  deir  inst&bil  campo. 

La  Gerusalbmme  Liberata, 
Canto  xvii.  stanza  1. 

Placed  where  Judaea's  utmost  bounds  extend 
Towards  fair  Pelasium,  Gaza's  towers  ascend : 
Fast  by  the  breezy  shore  the  city  stands, 
Amid  unbounded  plains  of  barren  sands, 
Which  high  in  air  the  furious  whirlwinds  sweep, 
Like  mountain  billows  of  the  stormy  deep; 
That  scarce  the  afirigbted  tray'ller,  spent  with  toil,. 
Escapes  the  tempest  of  th'  unstable  soil. 
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mind  of  the  spectator,  that  can  detain  the  attentiov 
with  an  almost  magic  influence.*  Hebron  is  nearly 
seven  of  our  leagues  from  Gaza^  and  almost  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Promised  Land. 

The  depth  of  the  sands  rendering  die  route  im- 
passable by  horses,  the  Aga  supplied  us  with  camels 
and  dromedaries.  As  this  was  my  first  essay  with  an 
animal  of  the  latter  description,  I  attempted  to  leap 
on  his  back  as  he  knelt  to  receive  me :  such  an 
unusual  mode  of  proceeding  was,  however,  instantly 
resented,  for  before  I  could  well  balance  myself  on 
my  feet,  the  beast  suddenly  rose,  and  starting  fiercely 

1  Un  voyageur  ya  traverser  un  fleuve  qui  n'a  rien  de 
remarqaable :  QQ  lui  <iit  que  ce  fleave  se  nomme  Sonsonghirliy 
il  passe  et  contique  sa  route ;  mais  si  quelqn'un  loi  crie^ 
c'est  le  Graniqu^ !  U  recule,  ouyre  des  yeux  ^tonp^s,  demeure 
Ics  regards  attaches  sjir  le  cours  de  Teau,  cpiniue  si  cette  eaa 
aypit  UD  pouvoir  magique,  oa  comme  si  quelque  Toix  extra- 
ordiniiire  se  faisoit  entendre  sar  la  rive. 

Itineraire  de  Paris  a  Jerusalem. 

Natur&ne  nobis  hoc  datum,  an  errore  quodam,  ut  cum 
BA  LOG  A  viDEAMUS,  in  qulbus  memoria  dignos  viros  acceperi* 
mus  multum  esse  versatos,  magis  moveamur  quam  si  quanda 
corum  ipsorum  aut  facta  audiamus,  aut  scriptnm  aliquot 
Icgamus  ? 

€ic.  DE  Fin.  Bon.  et  Mal. 
Lib.  V.  c.  i. 
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aside,  threw  me  from  him  with  great  violence;  but 
the  guide  caught  me  while  falling,  and  I  was  finally 
compelled  to  seat  myself  as  others  had  done  before 
me. 

The  paces  of  a  dromedary  are  far  more  rapid 
than  those  of  a  camel^  but  the  motion  is  singularly 
harsh  and  uneasy:  the  sensation  of  the  rider,  as  the 
9nimal  kneels  for  him  to  dismount,  or  rises  to  proceed 
on  his  journey,  is  at  first  inconceivably  ludicrous :  the 
beasts  when  struck  bray  out  a  most  dissonant  yell,  and 
the  untractable  disposition  of  ours  made  it  necessary 
to  subject  them  almost  incessantly,  during  the  first 
three  or  four  miles,  to  the  discipline  of  a  palm  branch. 
In  about  four  hours  we  arrived  at  a  village  called 
Deir,  where  we  halted  to  take  in  water,  and  in 
another  hour  from  thence  entered  on  the  Sandy  De- 
sert, leaving  on  our  left  the  modern  fort  of  Kanunes. 
We  coptinued  this  monotonous  course  till  near  sun-set, 
when  we  broke  into  a  part  of  the  plain  where  the 
surface  was  faintly  strewed  with  heath  and  low  brush- 
wood :  here  we  dismounted,  kindled  a  fire  to  prepare 
3ome  coffee,  and  spread  our  beds,  in  the  intention  of 
resting  till  midnight,  by  which  time  the  moon  would 
be    sufficiently   high   in   the  heavens  to  point  out  a 
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path.  The  Mameluke^  who  affected  extreme  anxiety 
on  account  of  the  Bedouins,  kept  watch  with  great 
perseverance  till  near  twelve  o'clock,  when  I  desired 
he  would  lay  down  for  an  hour,  after  which  we  might 
pursue  our  journey.  In  the  interval  therefore  of 
Joseph's  repose,  as  no  one  had  taken  any  precaution 
to  secure  the  camels,  two  of  the  oldest  set  out' on 
their  return  to  Gaza,  and  were  not  overtaken  till  after 
a  pursuit  that  lasted  six  hours.  At  seven  o'clock  we 
resumed  the  route,  and  about  ten  reached  the  outer 
court  of  a  ruined  mosque,  beneath  the  shelter  of  whose 
dome  we  were  suffered  to  prepare  our  breakfast.  We 
arrived,  without  any  incident  worth  rehearsing,  at  El 
Arisch  just  as  the  evening  closed  in.  For  some  rea- 
son,  which  I  could  not  understand,  we  were  not 
allowed  to  sleep  within  the  walls ;  but  the  governor 
sent  a  detachment  to  guard  us  near  a  rising  mound, 
where  we  passed  the  night  on  the  sands,  about  two 
furlongs  distant  from  the  citadel. 

El  Arisch  is  a  small  collection  of  wretched 
houses,  within  a  mile  of  the  sea ;  the  situation  is  com- 
manding, but  the  town  appears  to  be  a  place  of  no 
strength  :  it  was  however  so  much  improved  when  in 
possession  of  the  French,    that  the  garrison  left  by 
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Buonaparte,  confident  in  the  fortunes  of  their  leader, 
and  fierce  in  his  name,  successfully  held  out  (as  we 
were  assured)  against  the  attack  of  a  Turkish  force, 
more  than  a  hundred  times  as  numerous :  they  after- 
wards surrendered  it  to  the  English  without  offering 
any  resistance.' 

The  folly  or  knavery  of  the  Mameluke  prevented 
our  leaving  this  place   till  near  four  o'clock  ou  the 

1  Buonaparte  has  described  El  Arisch  and  Alexandria 
as  the  two  keys  of  Egypt,  and  mentions  an  idea  he  had  con* 
ceived  of  forming  several  redonbts  of  palm-tree,  two  between 
Sallieh  and  Castles,  and  two  between  Casties  and  El  Arisch. 
One  of  those  between  the  two  last  named  places  was  to  be 
raised  near  the  spot  where  Menou  discovered  a  pool  of  fresh 
water.* 

Kleber,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  French 
army,  speaks  of  El  Arisch,  in  his  dispatches  to  the  Di- 
rectory, as  a  paltry  fort,  four  days'  journey  in  the  desert,  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  victualling  which  would  not  admit  of  its 
being  garrisoned  with  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men.t 

*  '*  Qaant  aaz  fortifications,  Alezandrie  et  El  Arisch,  voilA  les  denx  clefs  de 
TEgypte.  J'avois  le  projet  de  faire  ^tablir  cet  hiver  des  redoates  de  palmier, 
denx  depois  Sallieh  &  Casties,  deoz  de  Casties  i  £1  Arisch ;  nne  de  ces  dermi^res 
se  seroit  tronv^e  k  I'endroit  oil  le  G^n^ral  Menon  a  tronv^  de  I'ean  potable." 

t  '*  £1  Arisch  est  un  mechant  fort,  i  qaatre  joarn^es  dans  le  Desert.  La 
grande  difficult^  de  I'approvisionner  ne  permet  pas  d'y  jeter  one  garnison  de  plus 
dedeox  cent  cinqnante  hommes.  Six  cents  Mamelukes  etArabes  pourront,  qoand 
ils  le  vondront,  intercepter  sa  conunnnication  avec  Catieh ;  et  conune,  lors  da  de- 
part de  Buonaparte,  cette  garnison  n'avoit  pas  pour  qninze  jours  de  vivres  en 
9vance,  il  ne  faudroit  pas  pins  de  tems  pour  Tobliger  k  le  rendre  sans  coup  ferir/^ 
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following  day :  at  length  we  resumed  our  seat  on  the 
dromedaries,  and  descending  to  the  beach,  pursued 
a  route  for  several  hours  by  the  edge  of  the  water,  the 
fresh  breezes  from  which  were  a  most  welcome  relief 
to  the  burning  heat  of  the  plain.  We  halted  for  a 
short  time  soon  after  sun-set,  to  take  in  water,  which 
was  then  becoming  very  scarce,  and  of  an  exceedingly 
bad  quality.  As  the  night  closed  over  us,  we  were 
compelled  to  relinquish  any  further  movements,  but  at 
the  instant  of  the  moon's  rising,  recommenced  our 
journey.  About  three  iu  the  morning  the  guides 
complained  of  the  distress  of  the  camels,  and  we  were 
forced  to  wait  nearly  two  hours,  before  they  were 
sufficiently  recovered  to  proceed :  after  this  we  again 
set  forward,  and  continued  advancing  till  nine,  when 
we  stopped  to  prepare  breakfast.  The  heat  by  that 
time  had  become  almost  intolerable,  and  neither  tree 
nor  shrub  of  any  kind  was  to  be  found  to  supply  the 
faintest  shelter :  in  this  exigence  we  formed  a  sort  of 
canopy  with  our  baggage,  beneath  which  we  reclined 
till  the  sun  had  gained  a  degree  of  altitude,  that  ren- 
dered it  of  no  further  service.  The  whole  of  the 
route  from  £1  Arisch  is  a  continued  desert  of  sand, 
the    surface    of   which,   though    naturally    level,    i& 
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very  frequently  broken  by  large  swelling  mounds, 
raised  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  like  vast  heaps  of 
drifted  snow. 

The  next  morning  we  set  forward  between  three 
and  four  o'clock :  in  the  course  of  the  day  all  our 
provisions  were  so  completely  expended,  that  not  even 
a  single  lime  or  pomegranate  was  left.  We  proceeded 
however  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  some  spring,  and 
just  before  sun-set  arrived  at  a  point  near  two  or  three 
solitary  date  trees,  which  the  camel  drivers  assured  us 
abounded  with  excellent  water:  this  was  most  wel- 
come information,  and  I  eagerly  ran  to  explore  the 
source;  but  instead  of  the  delicious  fountain  which  the 
guides  had  spoken  of  with  such  symptoms  of  pleasure, 
we  found  a  miserable  puddle,  of  the  colour  of  putrid 
cheese.  There  was  no  alternative,  but  an  application 
to  the  camp  of  the  Bedouins  for  milk ;  we  decided 
on  having  recourse  to  such  expedient,  but  after  an 
absence  of  several  hours,  the  messenger  came  back 
with  an  answer,  that  our  request  could  not  be  com- 
plied with:  necessity,  therefore,  compelled  us  to 
return  to  the  foul  pool  beneath  the  dates,  and  it  re- 
quired all  the  solicitations  of  raging  thirst  to  venture  on 
such  a  beverage. 
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A  couple  of  wild  deer  passed  us  in  the  course  of 
the  day ;  they  were  shy,  and  appeared  in  very  good 
condition^  though  without  any  visible  means  of  sus- 

ft 

tenance,  except  such  as  is  casually  supplied  by  a  few 
straggling  bushes.  Beetles  and  creeping  insects  are 
very  numerous,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  many  noxious 
reptiles,  though  I  have  reason  to  think  there  is  no 
want  of  either  scorpions  or  adders:  lizards  we  have 
found  of  all  sizes  and  hues ;  one  crossed  us  early  in 
the  morning,  whose  bulk  seemed  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  a  small  spaniel ;  it  carried  something  in  its  mouth  of 
the  size  and  form  of  a  rabbit,  but  moved  with  a  rapidity 
that  baffled  all  our  efforts  to  seize  it. 

The  nights  are  cool  and  fresh,  and  attended  with 
heavy  dews,  but  the  heat  of  the  day  is  dreadfully  op- 
pressive. We  rose  between  two  and  three,  and  soon 
after  seven  reached  the  margin  of  the  lake  Menzaleh, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  traverse  in  order  to  arrive  at 
this  place.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Pelusium  have  been 
in  some  measure  replaced  by  the  modem  Tineh,  distant 
about  three  miles  from  the  coast.^  Intermediately  with 

1  Ammianus  Marcellinus  derives  the  name  of  that  city^ 
rather  fancifully,  from  the  father  of  Achilles,  who  is  stated,  in 
the  legends  of  mythology,  to  have  founded  it  in  obedience  to 
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this  town  and  Rbinocalura,  the  frontier  city  of  Palestine^ 
ancient  geographers  enumerate  the  following  places, 
which  were  situated  on  the  shore :  Agger-chabras,  Gerra, 
Pentaschasnos,  and  Ostracine.  Between  the  two  last 
mentioned  there  appears  a  low  mound  of  sand,  formerly 
called  mount  Cassius,  where  the  relics  of  Pompey  are 
said  to  have  been  inhumated.^  The  humble  sepulchre 
prepared  for  this  unhappy  chief  by  the  piety  of  his  freed- 

an  admonition  from  the  gods. — Quod  Peleus  Achillis  pater 
dicitor  condidisse,  lustrari  Deomm  monita  jussus  in  lacn,  qui 
ejnsdem  civitatis  alJuit  moenia^cam  post  interfectum  fratrem, 
nomine  Phocum,  borrendis  fariaram  imaginibus  raptaretur. 
(Ammian.  lib.  xxii.  c.  16.)  Dr.  Shaw  conjectures  it  to  have 
been  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  its  situation  in  a  low 
marshy  soil,  nnx^tov  being  easily  formed  from  the  Greek  word 
niixoc,  mud.  His  expressions  are,  **  Tennis  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Tanis  of  Egypt,  from  ft^  (Tin)  c/ay^rendered 
by  the  Greeks  nax^w,  from  a  word  of  the  like  signification  in 

their  language.*' 

Shaw's  Travels. 


Alia  riva 


•% 


Sterillssima  vien  di  Rinocera. 

Non  lunge  un  monte  poi  le  si  scopriva, 

Che  sporge  sovra  '1  mar  la  chioma  altera, 

£  i  pi^  si  lava  nelF  inst^bil'  onde ; 

£  Tossa  di  Pomp^o  nel  grembo  ascondc. 

La  Gerusalemhe  Liberata, 
Canto  XY.  stan.  15. 
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man  Philip,  was  afterwards  greatly  enriched  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  who  constructed 
a  sumptuous  mausoleum  near  the  site  of  the  original 
tomb :  of  this  scarce  any  vestiges  are  now  extant. 

We  were  detained  on  the  borders  of  the  lake 
above  five  hours,  before  the  messenger  whom  we  dis-^ 
patched  to  procure  a  boat  could  efiect  the  object  of 
his  errand :  he  returned  at  length  with  intelligence^ 
that  a  light  skiff  would  be  ready  at  sun-set.  We  amused 
ourselves,  therefore,  with  bathing  and  fishing  till  night- 
fall, when  we  pushed  off  from  the  shore,  and  crossed 
to  an  island  a  fe«7  miles  distant,  where  we  slept  till  the 
dawn.  It  was  past  six  the  next  morning  before  we 
re-embarked,  in  consequence  of  an  angry  discussion 
with  the  proprietors  of  the  vessel,  who,  thinking  us 
absolutely  in  their  power,  boldly  demanded  thirty 
sequins  as  the  price  of  a  conveyance.  We  offered  six; 
perhaps  this  was  in  strict  justice  too  little;  they  were 
glad  at  length  to  compromise  matters,  and  receive  ten 
— being  threatened  with  a  forcible  seizure  of  the  boat, 
if  they  refused  to  listen  to  equitable  terms ^ 

The  waters  of  the  lake  are  spread  over  a  very 
extended  surface,  but  the  depth  seldom  exceeds  five 
feet,  and  is  frequently  not  more  than  three ;  so  that  in 
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the  absence  of  wind  we  were  enabled  to  punt  on,  at 
the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  furlongs  an  hour.  A  fresh 
breeze  sprang  up  at  mid-day,  and  carried  us  forward 
seyeral  miles  very  briskly;  it  afterwards  sunk  into  a 
dead  calm,  which  continued  till  nighty  when  we  made 
towards  a  small  islet  to  dress  some  fish,  and  slept 
among  the  reeds  till  the  rising  of  the  moon.  The  day 
following,  the  wind  died  away  so  completely,  that  we 
were  forced  again  to  have  recourse  to  our  punt-poles, 
and  had  every  prospect  of  passing  a  third  day,  exposed 
to  the  severity  of  a  broiling  sun,  without  >any  possible 
mode  of  mitigating  the  tedium  of  sucb  a  passage.  We 
reached  the  strand  however  much  earlier  than  our  ma- 
riners had  calculated,  and  after  an  hour's  ride  through 
most  luxuriant  fields  of  rice,  planted  with  date  trees 
and  watered  by  the  Nile,  arrived  in  the  centre  of  thia 
very  singular  town. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ALI  PASHA. 

Referred  to  in  page  18S. 

Lord  Byron  has  noticed  an  ebsMraticMi  of  Gibbon,  thai 


xc 


a  eountrif  mthin  sight  of  ludy  u  lu$  knnwn  than  the  wUdi  of 
jimsrica.***  Events  of  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ha:vo  dis- 
armed this  sarcasm  of  almost  «11  its  point,  and  the  ancient  ter- 
ritories of  Pjrrhus  and  Alexander  are  become  far  more  attraclive 
to  the  modem  traveller  tlum  those  of  Louis  or  Leopold.  Yet 
although  the  Grand  Tour  has  thus  changed  its  direction,  and 
4he  usages  of  Albania  are  in  some  measure  familiar  to  us, 
the  personal  fortunes  of  the  individual  who  governs  it,  have 

not  till  very  lately  excited  much  attention. 

« 

The  life  of  a  Chieftain  whose  extraordinary  endowments 
have  ensd[)led  him  to  consolidate  a  power,  which  defies  the 
armies  of  Constantinople,  cannot  have  been  otherwise  than 
eventful;  but  wbero  civiliza.tion  is  in  a  state  of  infancy,  the 
bistorian  usually  pays  more  attention  to  the  marvellous  in  his 

«  Chap,  sliii.  vol.  7. 
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oarrilif e,  thim  to  any  strictneis  of  aeeoraej  in  detaiL  The 
tnnezed  account  was,  for  fbe  most  part,  collected  on  the  ^ot, 
and  the  writer  flatters  himself  he  has  stndioasly  ngeeted 
whatever  might  appear  violently  to  oatrage  probability. 

The  birth-place  of  AU  Pasha  is  a  small  village  adjoining 
Tepeliniy  a  town  of  the  ancient  Thesprotia,  and  distant  between 
00  and  70  miles  to  the  north  of  loannina.    His  fimdly  had 
hereditary  possessions  in  that  neigfaboorhood,  and  his  lnime» 
diate  fiither  held  the  rank  and  station  of  a  Pasha  of  two  Tails. 
His  mother  is  reported  to  have  been  endowed  with  conrage 
beyond  her  sex,  and  it  is  from  this  parent  that  the  present 
mler  of  Albania  Is  supposed  to  derive  those  pecoliar  traits  of 
character,  which  have  given  him  the  ascendancy  hi  Greece. 
He  lost  his  father  while  yet  very  young,  and  being  then  inca* 
pable  of  any  personal  exertions,  he  would  have  inevitably  been 
stripped  of  all  his  paternal  posseiisions,  if  his  mother  had  not 
put  henelf  at  the  bead  of  some  faithful  adherents,  and  repelled 
the  invaders  with  the  sword.    In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of 
petty  warftre,  the  youthful  Alt  necessorify  acquired  habits  of 
hardihood,  and  his  faculties  early  developed  themselves  In  a 
manner,  which  increased  the  confidence  of  his  party. 

As  soon  as  he  could  support  the  weight  of  a  musket,  he 
appeared  In  the  ranks  as  a  private  soldier,  and  having  won  the 
esteem  of  his  countrymen  by  repeated  acts  of  heroism,  began 
at  length  to  take  on  himself  the  direction  of  those  affairs  which 
had  hitherto  been  so  ably  conducted  by  his  mother.  He  soon 
proved  himself  equal  to  the  complicated  duties  of  his  new 
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Bitaation,  and  for   a  long  time   foiled  all  the  stratagenn 
which  were  practised  to  crush  him;  till  after  a  series  <if 
Ul  success,  he  was  nltimalely  reduced  to  an  extremity  whidi 
ieftliim  deatitnte  of  any  means  of  supporting  his  troops.    -In* 
this  exigency,  having  made  a  deqierate  attack  on  a  formidable 
band  of  opponents,  he  was  compelled  to  a  precipitate  retreat, 
and  with  difficulty  eluded  the  searoh  of  his  pursuers  by  plunging 
into  the  recesses  of  a  oaTcm.     It  is  asserted  by  one  of  his 
biogr^>hers,  that  whHe  reflecting  in  this  place  of  concealment 
on  the  pecnfiarity  of  his  fortune,  he  suddenly  perceived  the 
stick  witb  which  he  was  unconsciously  tracing  out  iigures  on 
tiie  sand  strike  against  some  hardsobstance.  IVith  a  view  more 
to  employ  his  attention,  than  from  any  idea  of  arriving  at  an 
interesting  disoovery,  he  set  about  excavating  the  qpot,  where 
he.  found  at  a  slight  depth  beneath  the  surface  a  vase  IfiHed  with 
coins  of  various  denonrinations^  and  making  an  aggregate  of 
considerable  value.  Regarding  this  as  a  most  favourable  omen, 
he  instantly  took  measures  for  organizing  a  troop  of  adven- 
turers, and  shortly  after  found  himself  master  of  a  booty  suffi- 
cient for  the  maintenance  of  a  little  army.  At  the  head  of  this 
chosen  band,  he  returned  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  regained 
possession  of  his  hereditary  domains,  and  entered  Tepelini  in 
triumph.  From  this  epoch  his  authority  progressively  increased, 
bis  standard  became  a  rallying  point  to  the  ardent  and  enter- 
prising, and  he  quickly  began  to  elevate  his  views  beyond  the. 
narrow  horizon  which  bounded  his  native  province,  till  on  the 
execution  of  the  late  Pasha,  whose  incapacity  brought  on  his 
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gOTcnuBeot  all  the  auMriet  of  taunkj^  AH  was  ^poiafad  bjr 
llM  Porte  to  tlM  Paobafie  of  AllMBia. 

Sopetior  to  the  attadw  of  advene  fiirtaae^  be  baa  ibewB 
bimaelf  e^aUy  ppoof  agaimt  the  sedoetioBa  of  pfmyiiiitj,' 
By  MMBO  weU-tiflMd  poaceMioBa  to  the  diatrieti  he  had  nb-* 
daed,  he  tboad  aMaaa  ta  iBoorporate  their  inbahHaBti  with 
thoae  of  his  More  attaelied  sobjects,  whose  aftctms  he  eon- 
firmed  by  an  imiiiBiledtoleratioii -of  the  Greek  raligioB.    Thas 
secme  in  his  inMnediate  goTerament,  he  had  no  dificnUy  in 
extending  his  alUanoe  with  the  ruling  aatborities  inTheasaiy; 
and  associating  his  two  eldest  sons  with  himinhis  adannistrar 
tion,  he  procured  for  each  the  dignity  of  Pasha.    At  length, 
after  a  series  of  good  fortune  snipassing  his  most  ardent  hopes, 
his  services  at  Widdin  towards  the  <dose  of  the  last  centory 
were  rewarded  with  the  highest  marks  of  distinction  which 
the  goTcmment  at  Constantinople  has  to  bestow.    Thoogh 
now  far  advanced  in  life,  he  is  still  very  adroit  in  all  aumly 
cxerciseSy  and  is  regarded  as  consnmmate  in  the  management 
of  his  horse,  in  whose  dress  and  accoutrements  he  aifecta 
peculiar  elegance. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  authority  he  is  experienced,  saga- 
cious, and  provident  Equally  unrivalled  for  boldness  of  design- 
and  promptness  of  execution,  the  ^  firstlings  of  his  heart*'  are 
usually  ''the  firstlings  of  his  hand^  but  where  a  subtler 
policy  is  required,  be  has  a  wonderful  faculty  in  engaging 
opposite  parties  to  his  interests,  by  every  art  of  address, 
and  the  most  successful  application  to  thoir  humours  and 
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passions.  I^uch  are  ai&ong  the  admirable  qualities  6f  this 
remarkable  person.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  represented  as 
beini^'  cmely  treacherons,  and  ftdthless,  without  honour,  and 
without  religion.  Many  instances  are  recorded  of  his  Vindic- 
tive policy,  but  the  merciless  revenge  with  which  he  visited 
the  town  of  Gardiki,  whose  inhabitants  had  on  some  occasion 
treated  his  mother  with  indignity,  surpasses  all  the  rest  both  in* 
extent  and  atrocity.  The  dtissons  were  driven  into  an  enclo^ 
sore  fit>m  which  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape,  and  exposed 
to  a  fire  of  musketry  directed  from  every  quarts.  The  Pasha 
assisted  personally  at  the  massacre,  and  probably  conadered 
it  as»  meritorious  act  of  atonement  to  the  manes  of  an  injured 
parent.  The  tributary  provinces  were  thus  taught  a  tremeU'* 
dous  lesson;  they  were  convinced  that  the  Vizier's  power  ad- 
mitted not  the  shadow  of  resistance,  and  that  his  vengeance,  like 
the  wrath  of  heaven,  accumulated  in  proportion  to  its  delay. 

It  was  from  this  formidable  personage  that  the  writer  and 
his  associates  experienced  the  hospitable  reception,  alluded 
to  in  the  former  part  of  this  volume. 

Accounts  very  lately*  received  from  the  Ionian  Islands 
mention  that  Ali  has  openly  renounced  all  dependence  on 
the  Porte,  and  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Epirus  ! 

The  weight  of  years  must  now  necessarily  embarrass  his 
personal  operations ;  yet  it  may  be  remembered  that  Cains 
Marins,  whose  character  he  in  many  respects  greatly  resem- 
bles, achieved  some  of  his  most  extraordinary  actions  at  an 

•  May,  1830. 
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9§e  idaMwt  e^mlly  idfiaecd.    He  wil  probably  be  joowd  by 
tbe6rodc|wrtortbe|io|wlaiim  M  tbe  Mona.    neiirfdlH 
gaaee*  wbiefa  tbe  flower  of  die  yonfb  of  Ibat  eoaafiy  bate 
dofired  firoai  Ibcir  ioterooane  and  eomiexieii  vitb  CfaraliaB 
Enope,  tbe  ttarfced  luperioiity  io  diicqifiiie  and  babits  of 
baidihood  poffeaied  by  tbe  Albaniaa  orcr  tbe  TMdib  sol- 
diery^  and  tbe  mubiiokii^  eonfidenee  of  all  at  ^^  gadm 
and  eoadnet  of  Aeir  Mei,  render  it  not  improbable  that  AH 
Pasha,  sbonld  bis  emislence  be  ^cnrtinned,  may  erentnaliy 
beoome  the  instnunent  to  proeore  fiir  tbis  \omg  depressed  peo- 
ple a  deg;ree  of  national  prosperity,  alike  incompatiUe  witii  the 
solemn  tyranny  of  the  Crescent,  and  tibe  capricions  and  more 
intolerable  despotism  of  an  e¥er-Taryin|^  deaMNxaey. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  ROMAIC, 

Referred  to  by  BOle  in  p.  190. 

A  FRUITLESS  effort  to  revolntioniEe  Greece  was  made  a 
few  years  since  by  an  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Riga,  who 
attempted  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people  by  an  applica- 
tion  of  the  moral  means  so  successfally  employed  by  Tyrtaeus. 
Many  of  the  songs  circulated  with  this  view  are  written  in  the 

r 

t  « 

Spirit  of  the  Marseillois   hymn.      The   first   lines   of  the 
favourite  air, 

AE'TTE  ffdiSftc  ton  *£XXAv«y, 

are  almost  a  literal  version  of 

Allons  edfans  de  la  patric, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arriv^ ! 

Bnt  the  modem  Athenians  have  very  little  resemblance  to 
the  ancient  Spartans.    The  fate  of  Riga  is  well  known. 

Our  host  at  Athens  was  a  personage  of  great  worth  and 
Integrity,  enthusiastically  attached  to  the  ancient  institutions 
of  his  country,  and  professing  a  most  profound  contempt  for 
the  degenerate  follies  of  her  present  inhabitants.     His  house, 
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whidi  Wis  sHoated  near  the  fi>ot  of  the  Aicopagqs, 
waiMlfid  a  most  defigfatful  view  of  the  aagaificeiit 
that  sanomids  the  plain,  inchidiiii^  the  outlets  which  lead  to 
Thebes  and  Marathon.  He  has  three  sons,  who  are  nanMd 
T%emiMoele$9  Periela,  and  Akibimdes.  On  the  ni|^t  of  onr 
arrival,  his  fiunily  received  an  addition  by  the  Inrth  of  a 
daughter,  since  called  Aiptukt,  The  boys  are  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  years  old,  but  afipeared  to  have  shaip  facnUies, 
and  were  li?ely  and  good^nmonred.  The  eldest  sang  ^txj 
prettily,  and  as  he  frequently  came  after  school  hours  to  {day 
in  onr  apartment,  I  wrote  down  from  his  recitation  two  or 
three  of  the  popular  ballads.* 

The  followii^  are  no  unfiivourable  specimens  of  little 
Themistocles'  taste  in  selection.  The  first  is  a  kind  of 
patriotic  hymn.t 

L 

TbU  'EXXwucii  na^An 

Toa-a  yhn  ik  'rqv  yw, 
*OwS  fjh  /«i  ApA/MMff 
Ml  010^9  JutZ  ta^ftUof, 

ILal  iXXnfUtqy  /btofl^; 

•  Some  few  Terbal  inaeciiracies  were  afterwards  oMrerted  by  the  Bomaie 
Itaaiter,  Celebi  (Signor)  Janco  Tatiicara,  the  individual  of  whom  Mch  haBdaome 
mentloD  if  made  in  Amuniotti'i  review  of  the  Vleointe  de  Ch&tealibrland's  tour. 

t  It  it  hoped  the  reader  will  pardon  the  ineleganciQi  of  a  merely  verbal 
translation. 

L 

fhb«f  Oreclan  heart  can  regard  with  indifference  such  a  race  inhabiting 
this  land,  who  conduct  themselves  with  propriety,  with  sagacittf,  and  courage, 
and  after  the  manner  of  ancient  Greece  ? 
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II. 
To  Sc  ying  twv  'EXXwaw 

N»vo3  li  fbiyaXirw 
nS  TO  tT^*  VAr^atwi 

III. 

nxSri,  Cfto-tXfv  t5  "aJij, 
rrfiXfi  Toy  'AXjuCfa}i}y 
*H  JMma  o-av  s*  aMt* 

M*  n»   VfV/bUb   DA   0WTgl4'>}> 

T?c  9raT{i)oc  Tov  ^vyw. 
IV. 

Xrwtki  ofJMQ  TW  2a»icfciTinry 

T«ff  flroT^f^  r^t  tntif 
.  «<Xotf'J4»tf$  mI  0V(^0^, 


II. 

Who  coH  entmre  to  belMd  the  descendants  ef  thte  ancient  sages,  bowed 
beneath  the  yoke  off  bondage! :  reduced  to  the- situation  off  an  orphan  chUd, 
contemplating  the  greatness  off  his  lost  inheritance! 

III. 

O  Pluto f  king  of  Hades,  give  us  again  Alcibiades,or  some  chieff  that 
resembles  Mm— -that  he  may  instantly  burst  our  bands  asunder,  and  cast  ffar 
off  the  fetters  of  our  country, 

IV. 

Restore  also  Socrates,  that  he  may  guide  and  instruct  the  youth  off  the 
nation— that  he  may  convert  the  ignorant  to  philosophy,  and  animate  the 
dastard  to  deeds  off  heroism. 
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V, 


'£«riiM  Mttl  to  fuuruw 
Ttt  'Afr&a«iec  ri  A^ov 

lltuht  *Ek)Jmn,  &y»fAtf, 
*Aq  rffin  ewe  frtHSv, 

The  next  is  a  convivial  air,  and  a  great  favourite  with 
some  of  the  bons  vivants.* 

BdKn  vl^  wAfsn  ^  ttKp^iAStfin' 
Tlkiona  fiut  mff»  j^  Moi  nifva, 

V. 

J#  f At  saetfed  oracU  o/Afilo  opmdg  prodakud  Socr^des  f  6c  euimtUA 
to  the  MtMe,  0  send  Mm  back  to  our  eMmtrf,io  rotue  her  from  kerftiai 
leikeurgff. 

SoHt  of  Greece,  ariset  to  armet 
That  the  blood  of  our  oppretsors  majfjloto  in  torreuU  beneath  our  feet* 

*  HoUal  bop,  briMg  some  wkte.  Give  us,  that  we  mag  drktk  and  ba 
merry/  Come  hUher,  m/g  flask:  pour  out  thy  treasure  to  the  bottom.  Let 
me  clasp  thee,  and  gulp  thy  liquor.  Care  and  Gritf,  vile  homicides,fly  hence, 
vanish,   begone  !-^Avaunt,  Poverty!    make   thyself  scarce,  Famine/    In 
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X.  T,  X. 


The  third  is  on  a  similar  subject  with  the  preceding^  but 
written  in  a  higher  strain  of  poetry.* 

I. 

BA'AT£  <f>4Xo<  /utlfw  €gw«»,  rS  tt^aa-MU  vei  Jgoctljij, 

Kac  c^uOnrt  itaret  yrii 
Kara  rd^afj  tU  foif  nrelrw^  iXi  rov  la-Ktw  auratdroty 

n^  rd  x<^^i  ''^i  wjyffff. 

II. 

Zr^Srs  4>uXXa,  ^^Se^s  ^ri^ty  iitiU^ia  fxl  rn  ;^^(, 

K*  aftvnSatM  nxfUta  • 
To  a^ydiu  fjuti  XtancCy  xac  I'Kiyv^a  M,%n^y 

Nil  p^a^tffuv  4>(Xi](a. 


fttncy  I  am  mightier  than  Orasui- — now  I  can  persuade  myself  Mam  a  king 
I  can  fcfM^mps^/lMTd  of  the  Universe. 

Come  hither,  boy,  ^e,  ^c. 


•I. 

Come,  my  friends,  to  this  fountain,  recreate  yourselves  with  iHne;  recline 
decormssly  on  the  ground,  under  the  shade  of  a  pn^eeting  cliff,  and  near  the 
source  of  the  stream. 


ir. 

Strew  leaves,  strew  fragrant  herbs,  skUfuUy  with  the  hand,  and  disperse 
them  artificially;  divide  our  lomb,  and  sit  round,  that  we  may  enjoy  the 
banquet  like  friends* 
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III. 

*Ac  fH^/Aa  ra  MfBiaaMi  fkf  <^<K  ami  Xxydut, 
KmI  Miritr,raf  ^oBfiMr, 

El;  TO  awii^  ^70^' 
IV. 

Ztw  w^  tov  a^n^iMn, 
*A^  it^fAia-m/ttf  ts  ZnfrS;  ^iirnc  /bUK  air*  Mti^-w 
'flc  TBV  flr^wTOf  w^aa-fAiv, 


The  following  are  the  letters  referred  to  in  page  220. 
The  reader  may  be  amused  at  the  measured  solemnity  of 
style,  with  which  gentlemen,  even  of  Pro-Consular  rank, 
always  expect  to  be  addressed, 

ILLU8TRIS8IMO  SiGNOR  CONSOLE, 

Mi  prendo  la  liberty  di  scrirerle  la  presente,  per  suppli- 
carla  di  voler  far  gradire  i  miei  rispetti  a  cotesto  Signoj 
Pasci^,  e  di  presentargli  a  mio  nome  il  letto  che  m'ha  per- 

III. 

Let  u»  dp  the  wine  at  first  genii^r  a$»d  odwmdMg  graduMg  to  Mir 
mirth,  let  ue  heighten  the  draught  tUl  the  bawl  sparkles,  tUl  it  blaxes  alamt 
immeasurablff. 

IV. 

And  thus  more  deeply  uyflamed,  rMing  im  the  greensward  near  the 
gentle  falls  ttfthe  springs  let  our  voices  join  in  unison  wUh  its  murmurs,  fiU 
sleep  enfold  us  in  its  soft  embraces. 


Mk0  gM  avwi  perintp  md  motm^io  w  la  wa  salat^  QOO 
mVureMewM»4i#nvi«awii^  ,Shi^  pb'^noniiMiciet^aKO 

tiWoe  600  4:)|i  MMrtato.laY4>i3roi4^«lQiui  pamipo  oostSt. 

,  Nwi  4IU  isettacto  ,di  ini^g^ite  4'i»cGiu«raii  Ja  jricemta 
<kN»  9i;i9Miitfi^  e  4<tfU  flfg^i  ^  i'anQOBtf>MygiwiM^  jmr  into 
fttieW;  8i«9iMi  mi  jpkNira  ,sipenuB9  4te^Mre  iSmmiQ   d'Ma 

4asr9iUi6i^  JUopteMma  SiffMf  Cfuuwile,   to  proleiila 
della 


[The  preceding  Note  Was  written  to  accompany  the 
package ;  and  the  subjoined  letter,  in  French,  was  sent  to 
apprise  the  Consul  of  the  saiKiig  of  the  vcneh} 

JLondres,  kllme  MMt,  1 818. 

Monsieur  le  Consul, 

Lors  de  mon  S6jour  k  Gasa  I'^t^  dernier,  le  Pacha  de  Jaffa 
m'ayant  t^molgn^  un  grand  d^sir  d'avoir  un  lit  pareil  aa 
mien,  j'assurai  Son  Altesse,  qu'anssitdt  que  je  serois  de  retour 
i  Ijondres,  je  ne  manquerois  pas  de  lui  faire  passer  un  des 
meilleurs  lits  de  Toyage  qu'on  puisse  tronver  dans  cette  TiUe, 
k  Totre  adresse*  Ainsi,  Monsieur  le  Consul,  je  m'empressa 
de  Tous  faire  saToir,  que  j'en  ai  exp6di6  un,  sur  le  naTire 
Anglois, ''  r/ie  Friends;'  (Les  Amis,)  qui  est  d^jfl  parti  pour 

▼OL.  I.  s 
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Smjrae.  Jo  Pai  ftit  tmUMer  dam  des  aattes,  e(  «oiitigiMr 
aax  toins  de  Mesiieiin  Pnrdie^  Blildredy  et  Compagnie;  en 
las  priantde  le  fiiiroiFaofportorelieiTOiuiIepliiifttpoMiUle: 
▼ona  aoppliaiit  en  mime  tempa,  dib  que  vena  amros  repi  ie 
baUoty  de  Touloir  bien  Tenviyyer  chei  le  Pacfaai  franc  de  port; 
oomme  mie  pieuTe,  qnelqae  petite  qa'dle  -aeit,  de  ma  pliu 
Thre  reoonnoisaanee  de  tontea  lea  bont^  et  lea  bomiltet^ 
qcCVL  m'a  prodiga^ea  pendant  mton  aljonr  li  Jaffiu  En  eaa 
qall  y  eAt  qnelqae  petite  aomme  k  payer,  reoilles  bien  tirer  k 
Totre.  ccnTenanoe  anr  Meadenra  Firmin  de  Taatet  et  Com- 
pagnie,  de  Lendrea,  qni  feront  honneor  k  Totre  traite. 

AgrtoEy  Monaiemr  le  Conanl,  lea  aentimena  de  la  plaa 
tiTe  reconnoitaance  aTec  laqnelle 

J'ai  HioSnenr  d'etre, 

Votre  tr^s  bumble,  ho,  &o. 

T.  R.  1. 
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LETTERS  FROM  EGYPT. 


LETTER  I. 

To  Sir  G.  E t,  Bart. 

Damietta^  Sept.  10, 181 7* 


IDear  E- 


TravellRrb  from  dl  other  xouiitritis  who  visit 
Egypt,  seem  anxi'oUs  to  disseminate  the  most  exag* 
gerated  idea  of  its  treasures  and  natrntd  riches*  Some 
of  the  narratives^  which  have  been  published  on  this 
«ubjec^  are  wilder  than  die  fictions  of  the  Arabian 
Nights ;  though  as  far  as  regards  the  productive  power 
of  the  soil)  if  the  surface  spread  over  every  part  of  the 
Delta,  resembles  that  immediately  adjoining  this  city^ 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  too  much  in  respect  of  its 
fertility.  The  abundance  of  the  annual  produce  is 
however  necessarily  dependent  on  two  causes;  a 
copious  discharge  from  the  river,  or  what  is  called  a 
good  Niky  and  an  equal  distribution  of  the  water.  To 
efiSect  the  latter  object,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
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the  canals  should  be  cleaned  every  year,  and  the  dykes 
carefully  repaired.    The  general  interest  exacts,  that 
the  sluices  should  be  all  opened  at  the  same  time ; 
but  individual  rapacity   is  seldom  influenced  by  any 
considerations    for    the    common     good;    and    you 
may   imagine    the    confusion    and   misery  produced 
by   a   disregard   of  this    principle,   in    a    year  when 
the  Nile  is  but  scantily  supplied.      Whenever   that 
happens,  the    villages    bordering   on  the   river  anti- 
cipate  the    season    for   cutting  the  dams;    a  Inea- 
sure    wfaieh    is   of  course    contested   by    those    si- 
tuated  mote  remote :  the  inevitable  consequeiH:e  of 
sucb  a  struggle  must  be  to  dissipate  the  stream  in 
ttsdess  channels^    and   to   render  wbat    was  before 
acaiice^.totidly  unattainable.     In  favouraUe  years  the 
cfops  are  astonishingly  great.     I  am  absidately  afraid 
to  niientioQ  the  lamount  nused  on  a  quantity  of  land 
equivalent  to  one  of  our  acres:  but  the  cultivatcHV 
appear  very  unskilful  or  very  negligent  in  cleaning 
their  corn ;  .for  in  the  principal  granaries  and  store* 
houses  which  I  have  been  shewn,  on  taking  a  handful 
of  any  description  of  grainy  it  proved  on  examination 
to  be. nearly  one*fourth  dust.     Their  implements  of 
husbandry  are  also,  almost  universally,  of  a  very  rude 
and   unimproved  construction,  and  the  peasants  em* 
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ployed  to  till  the  grotind,  are  apparently  not  many 
degrees  removed  from  their  fellow^labourers  the 
brutes. 

Buonaparte,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Joseph, 
describes  Egypt  as  the  richest  country  on  the  earth> 
in  wheat,  rice,  pulse  and  cattle:  he  adds,  in  his 
usual  manner,  **  barbarism  is  at  its  height/'  What 
would  such  a  country  be  then  under  an  enlightened 
government)  capable  of  catling  out  its  resources,  and 
giving  uni'estrained  activity  to  agriculture  i  Is  it  too 
much  to  suppose,  that  it  might  be  rendered  one  of  the 
finest  colonies  in  the  world,  and  become  eventually 
the  centre  of  universal  commerce  ? 

The  Ottoman  empire  has  been  long  regarded  as 
an  old  tottering  edifice,  which  must  of  itself  soon  fall 
to  pieces,  if  the  mutual  jealousies  and  oppositions  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe^  should  be  insufficient  to 
retard  the  catastrophe.  In  soch  crisis,^the  geogra* 
phical  situation  of  Egypt,  bounded  as  it  is  by  two 
seas  and  deserts,  would  seem  to  point  it  out  as  the 
natural  ally  of  the  most  powerful  maridme  nation ;  a 
state  who  could  at  all  times  approach  either  coast 
in  security,  and  afford  the  most  complete  protection  to 
its  extensive  trade.    There  is^  I  am  assured,  a  con* 
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sidenible  party  among  the  best  infonned  here,  who 
contemplate  Enghind  either  a»  saccestor  to  the  Porte 
in  this  division  of  its  sovereignty,  or  as  the  protectress 
and  guarantee  of  thdr  future  independence.  Such 
speculation,  whether  rational  or  otherwise,  is  felt  most 
beneficially  by  individuals  of  the  English  nation,  who 
are  every  where  received  with  the  most  attentive  and 
cordial  hospitality.  An  opposite  sentiment  prevails, 
at  present,  in  many  parts  of  the  European  Con- 
tinent, where  a  cold,  grudging,  resentful  spirit,  seems 
to  influence  the  public  bodies,  and  a  sullen  in- 
difference  to   actuate  private  society.*     But  these 

>  Aocording  to  a  profound  and  eloquent  writer, — the 
force  of  whose  expresskma,  as  they  are  quoted  from  memory, 
must  here  suffer  in  the  recital,  though  their  sense  is  correctly 
retained, — '*  The  nations  are  each  engaged  in  healiug  and 
nourishing  their  exhausted  strength  for  future  war&re.  There 
is  much  suspicion,  much  hate,  long  memory  of  wounds,  of 
pain,  and  loss  of  sustenance.   In  the  very  intercourse  of  peace 
they  are  still  at  spoil  upon  each  other.    In  the  very  barter 
and  exchange  of  conunodities,  they  are  feeding  their  own 
and  sucking  the  other's  strength.    If  we  travel  in  the  other' $ 
hmdf  ii  ii  not  the  journey  ef  tffety  or  ef  comfort.    We  are 
afraid ;  we  feel  we  are  solitary,  not  connected,  not  tied  in  one 
common  interest    We  are  strangers^  a  word  not  much  diffe- 
rent in  meaning  from  a  foe,  and  in  one  language  anciently 
the  same.*    We  have  the  heart  of  a  stranger  in  the  hospi- 

*  Hostit  eDim  apud  majorei  nottros  is  dicebatur,  qaem  nunc  peregriuniu 
4Udini».  Cic.  OB  Off.  lib.  i.  c.  is. 
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are  not  the  feelings  excited  by  a  journey  in  any  civi- 
lized district  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  territories — 
from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  to  the  fdrthest  chunnel 
of  the  Nile,  the  British  traveller  is  universally  wel- 
comed with  kindness,  and  dismissed  with  regret 


There  is  a  marked  superiority  in  this  town  over 
every  other  we  have  visited  since  we  quitted  Constan- 
tinople; the  houses  are  more  spacious  and  lofty,  the 
avenues  wider  and  more  commodious,  and  the  streets 
laid  out  with  greater  regularity ;  yet  there  is  in  almost 
every  quarter  an  air  of  extreme  discomfort;  every 
object  betraying  an  appearance  of  complicated  misery, 
penury^  dirt,  and  barbarism.  Dr.  Shaw  describes  its 
situation  as  five  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  about 
sixty  to  the  N.  N.  W.  of  Tineh.      I  should  have 


^tality  we  meet  with,  and  which  is  itself  nothing  but  the  tolersp 
tion  of  an  enemy^  and  requures  all  the  laws  of  pity  and  of 
honowr  to  g^ard  and  to  enforce  it.  Onr  ears  too  are  assailed 
by  menaces,  which  cannot  be  disregarded,  either  from<  the 
number  or  the  weight  of  their  significance.  Their  drea<]^  echo 
is  always  at  every  point  of  every  frontier;  we  pass  to  each 
other,  even  in  peace,  through  gates  of  brass  and  armed  files*, 
and  we  never  Ml  to  hear  it.'' 
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jiM^ed  it  lo  be  much  nearer  the  coasts  but  it  would  be 
icDe  to  dbpnte  the  authority  of  so  leaned  and  ac« 
curate  a  writer.* 

The  rendence  of  the  English  Consul  is  close  to 
the  bank  of  the  Nile,  which  at  this  season  is  turbid. 


1  *'  It  lyeth  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile;  the  branch 
that  runs  by  it  has  been  generally  reeeived  for  the  PelndaOy 
by  mistaking,  no  donbt,  this  city  for  the  ancient  Pelosiam; 
whereas  Damietta  seems  rather  to  be  a  cormption  of  Tha- 
miathis^  its  former  name.  This  branchy  therefore,  as  well 
from  the  situation  as  the  largeness  of  it,  shonld  be  the 
Patiunetic,  (or  Phatnic,  as  Strabo  calls  it,)  betwixt  which  and 
the  Pelnslac,  were  the  Mendeslan  and  the  Tanitic;  bnt  of 
these  I  could  receive  no  information." 

The  following  extract  from  Savary  has  many  of  the  re- 
oommendations  of  doqaence,  but  is  deplorably  deficient  in 
one^property,  the  absence  of  which  can  never  be  atoned  by 
any  brilliancy  of  description,  except  in  a  work  avowedly  ficti- 
tious. **  J'ai  youla,  Monsieur,  tous  peindre  la  nature  teUe  que 
je  Fai  vue  mille  Ibis  anx  environs  de  Damiette ;  mais  je  sens 
eombien  le  Peintre  est  au-dessons  dn  modMe.  Repr^sentes- 
Yons  tout  ce  que  les  eanx  courantes  ont  d'agr^ment,  tout  ce 
que  la  verdure  a  de  fraScheur,  tout  ce  que  la  fleor  d'orange  a 
de  parfums,  tout  ce  qn'an  air  donx,  suave,  balsaoiiqne  a  de 
volnpt^  tout  oe  que  le  spectacle  d'un  beau  ciel  a  de  ravissant, 
et  vons  aurea  une  ^nble  id^e  de  eette  langue  de  terre  resser^ 
r^e  entre  le  grand  lac  et  le  cours  du  Nil.'' — It  was  probably 
some  such  passage  which  occasioned  Yolney's  sarcastic  re- 
mark :  "  j'ai  pense  que  le  genre  des  voyages  appartenait  a 
rhistoire,  et  non  aux  romans  /'' 
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full,  and  rapid.  The  buildings  which  rise  from  the 
water's  edge,  give  to  that  part  of  the  city  a  fiiint  resem- 
blance to  the  principal  canal  at  Venice;  though 
nothing  certainly  can  be  more  different  than  the  arcbi- 
tectural  ornaments.  There  is  an  air  of  great  activity 
on  the  Quay;  vessels  continually  departing  and  re- 
turning from  Grand  Cairo,  laden  with  different  kinds 
of  grain  and  flax,  with  cotton,  silk,  &c. 

The  soil  is  so  rich  as  frequently  to  produce  three 
or  four  crops  in  immediate  succession.  Yet  th0inha* 
bitants  seem  as  wretched,  as  if  the  land  had  been  oiirsed 
with  irreclaimable  sterility.  The  condition  of  the 
women  appears  to  be  most  deplorable :  their  domestic 
economy  has  been  often  described,  but  I.  never  under- 
stood till  very  lately  the  disgusting  procseedings  which 
regulate  the  marriage  union.  The  bride  can  never  be 
seen,  tSl  after  the  ceremony.  A  person,  feeling  an 
inclination  to  become  a  husband,  applies  to  sotne  indi- 
vidual who  is  reported  to  have  daughters,  and  desires 
to  know  if  any  of  them  are  to  be  disposed  of.  If 
die  parent  replies  afErmatively,  the  aspirant  sends 
one  of  his  female  relations,  who  has  already  been 
married,  to  examine  their  persons,  and  report  accord- 
ingly.    Should  her  representation  be  favourable,  the 
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future  hnsbaod  pays  the  father  a  stipulated  snta,  and, 
oo  an  appointed  day,  all  parties  interested  in  the  etent 
assbt  at  the  solemnization.  The  bride  then  repairs  to 
the  mansion  of  the  bridq^nxMn^  where  she  is  snlgected 
to  a  scrutiny,  which  th^  lai^age  of  civilization  has 
no  terms  to  describe.  It  b  the  result  of  this  in- 
spection which  renders  the  confract  binding,  or  com- 
pletely annuls  it.  In  the  event  of  its  dissolution,  it  is 
at  the  option  of  the  bridegroom  to  avail  himself  of  the 
privileges  of  a  husband,  and  afterwards,  to  send  back 
the  lady  to  her  fiither,  with  every  mark  of  contumely 
and  disgrace. 

The  personal  ornaments  of  the  wealthier  classes 
are  extremdy  splendid  and  elegant;  but  nothing  is 
more  revolting  than  the  appearance  of  such  as  roam 
the  public  streets.  In  addition  to  the  squaUd  rags 
which  clothe  the  rest  pf  their  figure,  a  linen  mask 
hangs  from  the  nose,  resembling  in  colour  and  sub- 
stance the  graceful  pendants  that  are  occasionally 
borne  by  the  hackney-coach  horses  in  London. 

There  are  some  alarming  dissenters  lately  sprung 
up  in  the  Mahometan  church,  which  are  far  more 
likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  establishment^  than  any 
other  of  tl^e  numerous  sects,  that  indulge  in  the  freu-* 
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zies  of  Speculation.    Soon  after  our  arrival  here»  we  had 
the  honour  to  dine  in  company  with  one  of  the  orthodox 
party,  whose  sensitive  organs  it  was  my  misfortune  to 
excite,  in   no  common  degree,  by  merely  alluding 
to  these  heretics,  and    by  sts^ting   that   I  had  pe- 
rused   with   some    attention    many   passages  in  the 
Koran.    The  zealous  Moslem  instantly  started  from 
table  with  every  symptom  of  horror,  affirming  with 
much  indignation,  that  so  sacred  a  composition  must 
have  suffered  deep  pollution  from  the    sacrilegious 
touch  of  a  Christian*     Upon  being  assured  that  I 
entertained  full  as  bad  an  opinion  of  the  Wahabees  as 
himself,  and  that  moreover  I  had  not  the  most  remote 
idea  of  defiling  his  faith,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
assuaged,  and  resumed,  with  becoming  dignity,  his 
place  in  the  circle. 

Our  host,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  ex* 
tremely  wealthy,  is  not  entirely  free  from  that  dis- 
gusting sufficiency,  which  is  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  commercial  opulence.  He  is  however  scarcely 
turned  of  twenty,  and  can  therefore  be  hardly  con- 
sidered as  matured.  Some  ludicrous  traits  in  his 
carriage  are  certainly  rather  prominent ;  but  every  one 
who  can  descend  to  the  practice  may   easily  find 
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Uemkh  id  aoodier's  conduct,  to  fimuh  ante* 
riab  for  nrcam*  I  should  mcntioB  as  a  proof  of  ow 
firiend's  as|Mnitioo  for  somrthing  beyond  the  ordouvy 
distinctions  of  liclies,  that  he  werj  earl j  betiajed  an 
attachment  to  liteiatnre^  and  has  actnallj  translated 
Voinqr's  Tnveb,  from  an  Itilian  ^enioo,  into  his 
native  Arsbic. 

*  We  have  ei^;aged  a  bark  to  carry  ns  op  die  river 
to  Cairoy  and  hope  to  reach  that  capitd  in  three  or 
four  days.— I  will  take  the  first  opportunity  of  writing 
from  thence. — In  the  mean  time  I  leave  a  Iai|pe 
packet  with  our  Consul  here,  who  can  easily  convey  it 
to  Alexandria,  where  there  is  a  regular  commuoication 
with  the  ports  of  France  and  Italy. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Chevalier,  and  believe  me  ever, 
with  great  truth  and  regard,  &c. 
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DETTER  II. 


To  Sir  G.  E t,  Bart. 


Grand  Cairo^  Sept.  1817* 

*'  Pai  pris  un  soin  particulier  de  conserver  mes  impres- 
sions premieres,  pour  donner  h,  mes  r^cits  le  seul  m^rite  qu'ils 
pussent  avoir,  c^liii  de  la  v^xit^/' — Yolney. 


Dear  E- 


A  PLEASANT  sail  up  the  Nile  brought  us,  at  the 
end  of  five  days,  to  the  port  of  Boulac,  distant  about 
two  miles  from  the  centre  of  Grand  Cairo.  We  left 
Damietta  on  the  10th  instant,  in  a  boat  provided 
expressly  by  the  Aga's  interference :  it  was  a  large 
and  commodious  vessel,  carrying  two  sails,  and  having 
an  awning  at  the  stem,  arranged  something  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  treckschuyts  in  Holland. 
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The  mer,  which  at  the  pohit  where  we  embarked 
seemed  scarcely  wider  than  the  Thames  at  Brentford^ 
became  sensibly  increased  in  proportion  as  we  receded 
from  its  embouchure.  On  each  side  the  country  pre- 
sents a  flat  unbroken  surface,  bounded  only  by  the 
horizon ;  yet,  if  the  eye  is  fatigued  by  the  monotony  of 
an  extended  view,  it  is  refreshed  by  those  objects  which 
are  more  immediately  within  its  range;  vessels  richly 
freighted  throng  the  channel— -the  banks  are  chequered 
with  variegated  shrubs — ^and  on  the  eastern  shore  there 
are  several  small  towns  and  villages.  The  first  con- 
siderable place  is  called  Faresquii ;  the  minarets  rising 
in  the  midst  of  date  trees,  and  the  barracks  and  other 
public  buildings  which  range  along  the  water's  edge, 
give  it  externally  a  gay  and  dressed  appearance;  but 
the  interior  is  deformed  by  all  those  varied  impurities^ 
which  an  oppressive  barbarism  entails  universally  on 
the  wretched  inhabitants. 

The  ndstrale,  or  north-west  wind,  blows  during 
this  season  of  the  year  at  regularly  recurring  intervals, 
and  ceases  almost  entirely  at  the  commencement  of 
twilight.  As  it  was  hopeless  to  contend  with  the 
strength  of  the  current,  we  anchored  off  a  small  village 
on  the  left  bank,  where  we  passed  the  night  free  from 
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any  other  molestatioD  than  what  was  produced  by 
masquitoes^  fleas,  and  other  nauseous  vermine.  It  may 
appear  ridiculous  to  mention  those  annoyances  so 
frequently,  but  a  resident  in  the  happy  climate  of 
England  can  have  no  conception  of  the  intolerable 
nuisance  created  by  these  seemingly  trifling  causes.  I 
have  tried  all  sorts  of  remedies  without  finding  any 
efficient  alleviation*  Plunging  into  the  water  affords 
only  a  temporary  relief;  the  partial  submersion  of  the 
body  while  swimming,  benumbs  without  destroying  the 
powers  of  the  insect,  who  resolutely  maintains  his  hold 
in  defiance  of  continued  ablution;  and  by  the  time 
you  are  dressed,  a  new  colony  will  succeed  to  those 
^ich  were  brushed  off. 

We  set  sul  again  soon  after  nine  on  the  following 
momii^,  and  a  little  before  three  arrived  at  a  pointy 
where  the  stream  divides  itself  into  two  branches^ 
forming  a  small  island.  Here  every  thing  assumes  a 
more  decorative  air— the  towns  and  villages  seem 
thickly  spread  on  each  side— the  soil  is  covered  with 
a  deep  verdure,  and  large  herds  of  cattle  are  depasturing 
on  die  margin  of  the  river.  Those  of  the  buffalo  kind 
appear  to  be  almost  amphibious :  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  such  as  are  not  employed  in  husbandry  recline 
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in  die  water  with  their  whole  figure  louDeraedy  except 
the  head ;  and  I  ha:ve  seen  long  strings  of  Aem,  guided 
only  by  a  peasant  boj,  trafeiae  the  cnrrent  wheie  it  is 
broadest  and  most  rapid,  with  the  ease  and  regnlaritf 
of  an  aquatic  fowl.     These  were  probaUy  the  kine, 
which  Pharaoh  tieheld  exhibited  to  him  in  a  dieam 
as  they  **  came  up  out  of  die  rim."  (Gten.  xb.  1<— 18.) 
In  fact,  there  is  a  very  strong  resemUance  between 
the  common  cow  and  the  bufialo,  as  well  in  respect 
to  their  form,  as  their  natural  habits.  The  structure 
of  anatomy  is  in  each  extremdy  similar;   both  are 
equally  subservient  to.  the  wants  of  the  husbandman^ 
and  are  equally  the  object  of  his  care;  being  often 
bowed  to  the  same  yoke,  fed  at  the  same  crib^  and 
reared  under  the  same  roof.    There  is,  notwithstanding^ 
an  unaccountable  antipathy  between  the  respective 
sexes,  and  I  believe  eveiy  idtempt  to  prodnoe  a  mix* 
ture   of  the   breed  has   proved  nnsuccessfuL    The 
bu&lo  is  certainly  not  so  handsome  as  the  Englidi 
cow ;  his  figure  is  far  more  gross,  bis  limbs  cluikisier, 
and  bis  body  much  more   short  and  thick.    In  bis 
movement,  too,  there  is  sometluog  of  an  air  of  savage 
wildness,  and  be  carries  bis  head  more  inclining  to  the 
ground.    I  do  not  find  that  the  flesh  is  often  used  as 
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food,  being  at  certaia  seasons  very  otherwise  than 
gratifying,  either  in  point  of  taste  or  smell  :«-the  miik 
is  produced  in  great  quantity,  but  esteemed  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  cow*  This  species  of  cattle 
is  chiefly  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  on  acr* 
count  of  their  strength,  which  is  thought  very  far  to 
surpass  that  of  a  horse  ^—^it  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  latter  animal  is  here  seldom  degraded 
tQ  any  office  of  drudgery,  and  therefore  no  just  estimate 
of  his  powers  has  beep  obtained* 

.  We  reached  Mansura,  the  intermediate  distance 
between  this  place  and  Damietts^,  at  four  o'clock* 
View;ed  from  the  oppo&ite  shore,  or  even  from  the 
centre  of  the  river,  which  at  that  poiQt  acquires  a  very 
coneiderable  expansion,  Mansura  appears  an  extremely 
well-bu^t  handsome  tpwn :  but  a  knowledge  of  whsU 
mi^st  be  its  actua}  .condition,  inhabited  by  a  mixed 
popiil^tion,  and' governed  by  a  Turkish  mag^trjate,  is 
sufficient  to  des(trpy  every  illusion  created  by  the  regu- 
laritjr  or  elegance  of  the  structures.  We  wished  to 
stop  a  short  tinpie  to  examine  thtc  interior,  and  procure 
a  frei^  supply  of  provisions;  the  captain  however 
earnestly  entreated  us  to  relinquish  the  first  of  these 
objects  entirely,  and  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
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teicond  till  we  arrived  at  a  village  a  fevr  hours  distant* 
At  this  place  the  Turkish  soldiers  would  inevitably 
force  themselves  into  the  boat^  and  we  should  be 
oppressed  by  numbers,  whom  there  could  be  no  hope 
of  effectually  resisting. 

A  calm  succeeding  as  usual  soon  after  sun^set, 
we  were  detained  near  a  duster  of  hovels  till  a  late 
hour  of  the  following  morning.  The  stream,  though 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  margin,  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  where  overleaped  the  boundaries  of  its  own 
channel,  but  runs,  as  the  Tliames  it  directed  to  do  in 
Uie  Critic,  very  orderly  "  between  his  banks/'  All 
the  irrigations  are  effected  by  means  of  small  canisds : 
in  the  present  state  of  the  river,  the  different  receptacles 
are  easily  supplied ;  and  as  the  flood  subsides,  wheels 
placed  at  the  mouths  of  the  several  conduits  raise  the 
water,  in  any  required  quantity^  to  die  necessary  level. 

You  remember  the  smart  allusion  in  one  of  Con^- 
greve^s  comedies/  to  the  undiscovered  source  of  the 
Nile.  The  cause  of  its  periodical  flood  was  for  many 
ages  equally  unknown,  and  continued  successively 
to  engage  the  speculations  of  the  ancient  worlds 
who  were  naturally  interested  in  explaining  so  extra** 

1  Love  for  Love,  Act  V. 
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ordinary  a  phenomenon.  Diodorus  Siculus^  has 
detailed  a  variety  of  conjectures  on  this  subject^  almost 
atl  of  which  are  indeed  mentioned  by  him  only  to  be 
refuted.  You  will  allow  me  to  recal  a  few  of  these 
to  your  recollection.  It  appears  that  Thales  ascribed 
the  annual  inundation  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Etesian 
winds,  which  beating  with  violence  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  gave  so  powerful  a  check  to  the  stream  as 
prevented  its  disdiarge  into  the  sea ;  and  the  current 
being  thus  forcibly  driven  back,  sought  a  vent  in  the 
low  plains  adjoining  the  channel.  The  sage's  expla- 
nation is  soon  shewn  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  improba* 
ble-«<-for  otherwise,  all  rivers  flowing  into  the  ocean, 
and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  die  same  winds,  would 
necessarily  be  affected  in  a  similar  manner — but  such 
occurrence  is  altogedier  unknown  in  any  district  of 
the  globe. 

Anaxagoras  attributed  the  increase  of  the  water 
to  the  melting  of  die  snows  in  Ethiopia ;  an  opinion 
which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  his  pupil  Euripides. 
This  supposition  is  also  considered  totally  untenable 
by  Diodorus ;  as  well  with  reference  to  the  climate, 
as  to  the  consideration,  that  every  river  swelled  by 

1  Lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
VO£..  II.  € 
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snow  18  overspread  by  cold  fogs,  aad  attended  by  a 
gross  and  heavy  atmosphere — appearances  which  have 
on  no  occasion  been  «ver  observed  on  any  part  of  the 
Nile^  as  far  at  least  as  its  course  has  hitherto  been 
traced.  After  examining  the  statements  of  several 
other  writers,  most  of  which  are  dispatched  in  rather 
a  summary  way,  he  mentions  in  terms  of  approbation 
the  sentiment  of  the  historian  Agatharchidas,  whose, 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  if  not  universally  admitted, 
is,  I  believe,  considered  as  by  far  the  most  rational. 
According  to  this  last  writer,  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Ethiopia  are  annually  deluged  with  rains,  from  the 
summer  solstice  to  the  autumnal  equinox: — the  channel 
of  the  Nile  becomes  the  receptacle  of  all  those  torrents ;. 
a  circumstance  that  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  river, 
being  highest  during  the  interval  between  June  and 
October.  In  the  winter  months^  the  current  being 
supplied  only  from  the  natural  spring-heads,  suffers  a 
reduction  proportioned  to  the  scantiness  of  its  source. 
This  hypothesis  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  con- 
firmed, in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus,  who 
established  the  fact  by  the  personal  researches  of  men 
of  science,  expressly  commissioned  for  such  investi- 
gation. 
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Our  course  was  kept  up  with  much  briskness 
during  the  whole  of  the  day>  and  continued  at  intervals 
through  the  early  part  of  the  nights  Nothing  of  in- 
terest occurred  at  this  part  of  our  passage^  except 
that  all  the  water,  which  we  had  laid  in  at  Damietta, 
was  exhausted  during  the  last  few  hours.  There  was 
no  mode  of  replenishing  the  vessels,  except  from  the 
river,  which  in  its  present  turbid  condition,  as  far  as 
the  eye  is  concerned,  is  very  otherwise  than  inviting : 
but  if  placed  in  jars  of  two  or  three  gallons,  and  suf- 
fered to  stand  a  given  time,  the  fluid  becomes  com* 
pletely  purified ;  all  the  earthy  particles  subsiding  to 
the  bottom.  The  process  is  assisted  by  grated  al- 
monds. 

Among  other  disturbances  which  contributed 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  us  on  the  alert,  I  should  not 
omit  to  mention  the  frequent  incursion  of  rats.  These 
troublesome  vermine  were  not  to  be  driven  off  by  any 
common  effort,  and  are  formidable  as  well  from  their 
size  as  their  number.  I  found  one,  on  the  second 
evening,  nearly  as  large  as  a  hedge-hog,  running 
across  my  shoulder  as  I  lay  on  the  dedk.  Do  not 
startle  at  this,  as  an  improbable  estaggeration.  You 
know  there  is  a  species  of  Egyptian   rat,  termed  by 
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andent  naturalists,  the  icbDeumon,  wbose  bulk  is  very 
little  inferior  to  tbat  of  a  commoa  cat.  We  were  not, 
however,  subjected  to  a  mitation  from  any  of  these; 
their  prey  are  chiefly  crocodiles'  eggs,  of  which  scarcely 
any  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  the  Delta. 

As  we  could  have  no  expectation  of  a  wind  for 
several  hours,  I  left  the  bark  early  in  the  mom* 
ing,  and  walked  some  distance  into  the  adjoining 
grounds.  The  soil  is  stronger  and  more  adhesive  than 
I  had  imagined ;  it  may,  however,  be  broken  up  with 
little  difficulty.  A  couple  of  oxen,  or  an  ox  and  camel 
yoked  together,  are  sufficient  for  the  common  plough, 
which  appears  to  be  a  very  clumsy  and  awkwardly 
contrived  instrument:  it  has  no  wheel,  but  consists 
simply  of  a  beam  rising  from  the  share,  at  one  extremity 
of  which  is  an  upright  nul,  where  the  husbandman 
guides  it.  The  annexed  sketch  is  nearly  an  exact  copy* 
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The  raised  position  of  the  beam  prevents  the  share 
from  penetrating  much  below  the  surface ;  indeed 
the  nature  of  the  land,  being  entirely  alluvial  de- 
posit,  requires  little  preparation  to  receive  die  grain ; 
and  as  its  extreme  fertility  has  always  exempted  the 
inhabitants  from  any  laborious  acts  of  improvement^ 
the  science  of  agriculture  is  still  almost  in  a  state  of 
infancy.  I  noticed  very  few  trees  of  any  kind :  those 
which  appear  to  thrive  the  best,  are  a  species  of  syca-^ 
more ;  but  there  is  no  obvious  reason  for  concluding 
that  the  soil  would  prove  unfavourable  to  any  European 
plants.  On  the  borders  of  the  different  canals,  or 
near  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  English  elm^  I  should 
think,  might  be  successfuUy  cultivated;  and  in  the 
more  inland  districts,  situations  could  probably  be 
found  adapted  to  the  beech,  and  larch  fir. 

The  wind  springing  up  about  ten  o'clock,  we 
unmoored  the  vessel,  and  were  on  the  point  of  setting 
•the  sails,  when  it  appeared  that  our  captain  waa 
missing.  As  his  presence  was  indispensable,  we  in- 
stantly went  out  in  search  of  him,  and  about  half  a 
mile  off  discovered  him  very  leisurely  regaling  with 
some  hospitable  proprietors  of  a  hovel,  on  the  furthest 
side  of  a  broad  canal.    The  instant  he  understood  our 
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flignalfli  he  took  a  ceremonious  leave  of  his  hosts,  and 
advancing  rapidly  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  threw  oft' 
his  tunic,  which  he  held  above  his  head  in  his  left 
hand;  and  then  plunging  into  the  current,  pushed 
himself  across  the  stream  with  bis  right,  with  as  much 
ease  and  adroitness  as  if  he  had  been  a  native  of  the 
element. 

We  commenced  sailing  immediately,  and  soon 
after  two  o'clock  arrived  at  a  bend  in  the  river,  near 
the  viUage  of  Kafril-chemee,  or  Kafra-kani£;  from 
this  point,  two  of  the  pyramids  became  visible.  ''  Elles 
ressemblent/'  says  Savary,  in  his  usual  tone  of  am- 
plification, ^  a  deux  pointes  de  tmrntagnes,  qui  se 
perdent  dans  les  nues!!!" — When  Buonaparte, 
whose  genius  appears  in  many  respects  to  be  oriental, 
caught  the  first  distant  view  of  these  astonishing  pro- 
ductions of  human  labour,  he  is  said  to  have  animated 
his  army  by   the  fdlowing  emphatic  exhortation  >-* 

^^  Go!  AND  FROM  THE  HEIGHTS  OF  YONDER  MO- 
NUMENTSy     THINK     FORTY      CENTURIES      SURVEY 

YOUR  conduct!"  a  noble  sentiment  assuredly, 
and  enough  to  strike  courage  into  the  heart  of  the 
most  irresolute. 

Not  far  from  Kafra-kani6  is   the  branch  which 
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leads  to  Rosetta.  A  more  brilliant  horizon  now  un* 
folds  itself^  and  in  place  of  an  interminable  flat,  the 
view  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  chain  of  swelling, 
hills^  stretched  out  in  a  circular  sweep  from  east  to 
west*  We  arrived  off  Boulac  soon  after  six,  but  as 
the  sun  had  set  a  few  minutes  previously^  we  were  not 
allowed  to  go  on  shore  till  the  following  morning. 

The  approach  to  the  capital  of  Egypt  is  dis- 
tinguished by  many  features  of  unparalleled  grandeur* 
The  eye  of  the  spectator  rests  on  the  expansive  waters 
of  the  Nile,  increased  to  the  breadth  of  half  a  league  : 
from  the  western  shore^  the  pyramids  are  seen  to  rise 
majestically  in  the  distance^  clothed  with  the  venerable 
sanctity  of  four  thousand  years:  the  eastern  aspect 
presents  an  ample  plain,  covered  with  the  treasures  of 
a  most  luxuriant  vegetation :  and  the  southern  view 
is  adorned  by  the  turrets  of  the  city,  extended  in  the 
graceful  figure  of  a  crescent,  and  varied  by  all  the 
fantastic  forms  of  architecture  observable  among  orien- 
tal nations. 
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LETTER  III. 

To  Sib  G.  E t,  Bart. 

Cairo. 
Dear  E , 

This  city  is  of  comparatively  recent  datei  iu 
fouDdatioo  extending  no  further  back  than  the  tenth 
century  of  our  sera.  I  will  trace,  in  as  few  words  as  1 
can  find  to  express  myself,  the  history  of  its  origin. 

During  the  flourishing  periods  of  the  Greek  em* 
pire^  Constantinople  was.  the  central  mart  for  the  com^ 
merce  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  riches  of  the 
world  were  poured  into  its  harbour.  The  consequence 
of  such  an.  influx  of  wealth  produced  an  indifference 
to  its  great  source  and  support,  a  naval  superiority  ^ 
and  the  carrying  trade  was  gradually  transferred  to  the 
maritime  states  of  Italy.  It  was  this  fatal  supineness, 
with  regard  to  what  constitutes  the  strength  of  nations^ 
that  eventually  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  em« 
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pire,  and    was  more  immediately  the  cause^   which 
wrested  die  remoter  provinces  from  its  sovereignty. 

After  the  conquest  of  Persia,  the  leader  of  the 
Saracens,  the  second  of  that  race  from  Mahomet^ 
found  himself  sufficiently  powerful  to  demand  an  an* 
nual  tribute  from  Egypt.  The  sum  required  was 
two  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  gold : — on  the  refusal 
of  Heraclius  to  acquiesce  in  so  large  an  amount  being 
withdrawn  from  a  state  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  consider  tributary  only  to  himself,  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  sword,  and  the  contest  terminated  fatally  to 
the  imperial. arms.  The  victory  was  completed  by  the 
Galiph  Omar,  who  in  the  short  reign  of  ten  years,  re* 
duced  under  his  subjection  the  whole  of  Syria,  Chal* 
dsea,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  that  part  of 
the  African  territory  which  extended  as  far  as  Tripoli, 
in  Barbary.  But  the  impetuosity  of  character  that 
eiukbled  these  adventurers  to  acquire  with  such  rapidity 
so  extennve  a  dominion,  was  ill  calculated  to  con- 
solidate it  on  those  principles,  which  contsun  the 
elements  of  duration. 

A  chieftain,  who  had  obtained  considerable  influ- 
ence in  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Africa,  revolted 
from  the  new  authority,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Di- 
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rector.  He  established  bis  power  so  firmly  as  to  be 
enabled  to  transmit  his  possessions  peaceably  to  his 
son,  who  removed  the  seat  of  government  from.Cairoan 
to  Mahadi,  a  city  founded  by  the  late  mler,  and  so 
called  to  commemorate  the  dignity  by  which  he  had 
been  designated.^  The  son  of  this  prince,  who  was 
named  Moez  Ledmillah,  entered  on  the  exercise  of 
his  authority  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  341,  and  pro« 
secuted  with  increased  energy  the  ambitious  views  of 
his  ancestor. 

The  whole  of  Egypt  ultimately  fell  into  his 
power;  and  the  general  of  his  forces,  Jawhar,  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  city,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
358.  It  was  called  Al  Caherah,  or  El-Qihera;  a 
term  expressive  of  victory,  and  an  epithet  applied  by 
the  Arabian  astronomers  to  the  planet  Mars,  under 
whose  horoscope  the  limits  of  the  new  capital  were 
described.  Moez,  a  few  years  afterwards,  made  it  his 
chief  residence,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Kh&lif:  hi» 
successors  were  styled  Caliphs  of  Egypt,  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  of  Bagdat,  the  genuine  descendants 
of  Mahomet.     They  were  nine  in  number;  the  last^, 

1  Mahadi  signifies  literally  Director. 
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named  Adhad^  Mras  deposed  by  Saladin,  who,  as  has 
been  stated  in  a  former  letter^  subdued  all  Palestine 
and  Syria;  The  fourth  in  succession  from  this  po- 
tentate, added  considerably  to  the  extent  of  Cairo, 
augmented  and  strengthened  the  fortifications,  and 
surrounded  it  with  a  wall.  He  repelled  the  incursions 
of  the  French  monarch,  Louis  IX.  but  was  after- 
wards slain  in  an  insurrection  of  the  Mamelukes,  who 
.  had  been  retained:  by  him  as  a  corps  of  mercenaries. 
The  sovereign  power  was  in  consequence  transferred 
to  them^  who  chose  their  general  for  their .  Sultan. 
He  was  the  first  of  those  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Baharites,  or  mariners/a  troop  of  slaves  originally 
procured  from  the  distant  settlements  of  Tartary,  and 
educated  by  the  reignii^  prince,  in  Egypt,  so  as  to 
qualify  them  especially  for  defending  the  maritime 
posts  of  his  kingdom.  • 

But  not  to  weary  you  with  a  detail,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  intelligible  if  compressed 
within  the  compass  of  a  letter,  I  will  only  add  that 
<6rand  Cairo,:  under  the  administration  of  successive 
Caliphs,  rose  rapidly  to  power  and  influence ;  and  so 
late  as.  the  fifteenth  century,  was  generally  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  capitals  in  the  world.-    It 
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had  become  the  emporium  of  two  quarters  of  the 
globe^  and  spread  forth  the  fruits  of  its  industry  and 
enterprise^  from  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  most 
distant  extremity  of  India.  But  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  total  reduction  of 
Egypt  by  the  Ottomans^  by  giving  a  new  current 
to  the  direction  of  commeree^  necessarily  transferred 
to  other  states  part  of  the  treasures,  which  had  long 
been  monopolized  by  this.  Yet  the  advantages  of 
its  geographical  situation,  the  exhaustless  fertilitf  of 
its  soil,  and  the  revived  industry  of  a  certain  por* 
tion  of  its  inhabitants^  have  conspired  to  preserve  to 
this  peculiar  country  something  of  its  ancient  charac- 
ter;  and  the  talent,  skill,  and  conduct  of  the  present 
ruler,  Mohammed  Ali,  are  well  calculated  to  call  its 
resources  into  action,  and  awaken  that  attention  among 
other  nations,  which  for  some  centuries  it  has  ceased 
to  excite. 

Of  the  existing  state  of  the  town,  I  am  at  present 
unable  to  say  any  thing;  for  an  injury  to  my  right 
instep,  during  our  passage  up  the  river,  has  hidierto 
confined  me  almost  entirdy  to  the  terrace  which 
adjoins  my  bed-chamber.  Our  first  object,  as  soon 
as  I  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  attempt  the  excursion^ 
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will  be  the  pyramids.  So  much  has  already  been 
stated,  and  so  ably,  respecting  them,  that  the  subject 
is  almost  exhausted.  But,  however  incapable  of  ad- 
ding to  the  researches  of  preceding  travellers,  I  can 
at  least  venture  to  assure  you  that  the  narrative  I 
may  offer,  shall  be  a  faithful  representation  of  their 
actual  appearance. 
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LETTER  IV. 

To  Sir  G.  E t,  Bart. 

CairOi 
DfiAR  E , 

I  PROCEED  to  execute  the  intention  expressed  in 
my  last.  The  wound  in  my  instep  having  been  followed 
by  inflammation,  it  became  necessary  to  keep  the  foot 
as  much  as  possible  in  a  quiescent  state :  we  therefore 
hired  a  light  bark^  which  took  us  several  miles  up  the 
main  branch  of  the  river  to  a  certain  point,  whence  we 
diverged  into  one  of  the  smaller  channels,  and  were 
thus  conveyed  by  an  easy,  though  very  circuitous  route, 
to  within  a  furlong  of  the  principal  elevation.  We 
left  the  city  at  ten  at  night,  and  arrived  at  the  pyramids 
at  eleven  on  the  following  morning. 

In  advancing  to  these  stupendous  monuments, 
much  of  their  grandeur  insensibly  disappeared.  Seen 
from  a  distance  emerging  through  the  haze  of  a  remote 
horizon,  the  imagination,  having  no  definite  boundary 
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to  prescribe  its  exercise,  invests  them  with  a  degree' 
of  awful  niagoittide,  which  a  nearer  survey  does  not  ^ 
imn^^oiely  confirm.  Rising  in  the  midst  of  soUtude 
and  desolation,  unattended  by>  any.object,  which  might 
serve  as  a  comparative'  scale  to  iassist  the  observation/ 
an  unclouded  firmament  glowing  above^  and  an  unva-' 
ried  desert  spread  out  beneath,  the  first  intimate  view 
of  the  pyramids,  I  will  own,  did  not  produce  that 
overwhelming  effect  tq>Qn  my  spirits,  which  the  eloquent 
description  of  preceding  travellers  had  taught  me  to 
expect. .  An  Englishman,  who  had  been  several  months 
resident  in  this  country,  pointed  out  the  following 
pa§^ge  in  a  periodical  journal,  extracted  from  the 
works. of  a  very. popular  writer:  '*  The  formality. of 
*^  their,  structure  (the  pyramids)  is  lost  in  their  prodi- 
^^  gious  magnitude :   the  mind,  elevated  by   wonder. 


Our  aatward  sense 


Is  but  of  gradual  grasp— and  as  it  is, 

That  what  we  liave  of  feeling  most  intense 

Outstrips  our  faint  expjr^ession ;  even  so  this 

Outshining  and  overwhelming  edifice 

Fools  our  fond  gaze,  and,  greatest  of  the  great, 

JOiefies  at  first, our  nature's  littleness,  > 

Till  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 

Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  what  they  contemplate. 

Childe  H/VROtD,  Cant.  iv.  Stan.  15a 
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<'  feek  at  once  the  force  of  an  axionii  which,  however 
'^  disputed)  experience  confirms, — that .  in  vastness^ 
**  whatever  be  its  nature^  there  dwells  sublimity.  Ano* 
'*  ther  proof  of  their  indescribable  power  is^  that  no 
'^  one  ever  approached  them  under  other  emotions  than 
**  those  of  TEJiROR ;  which  is  another  principal  source 
'<  of  the  sublime/'' 

I  wish,  certainly,  to  speak  with  the  deference  due 
to  such  distinguished  authority;  but,  to  my  imperfect 
conception,  the  inclined  figure  of  Aeoe  huge  masses, 
instead  of  exhibiting  an  elevation  to  overpower  the 
eye,  rather  furnishes  some  relief  on  which  it  may 
repose;  and  I  cannot  but  think,  there  is  far  more 
terrific  sublimity  in  looking  down  abruptly  from  a 
perpendicular  eminence,  or  in  straining  the  vbion  from 
the  base  to  its  summit,  than  in  surveying  that  gradual 
ascent,  which  constitutes  the  pyramidal  figure.  In 
the  former  case,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  divest  die 
mind  of  every  feeling  of  danger;  in  the  latter,  the 
spirits  continue  unruffled,  and  are  left  in  the  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  undisturbed  contemplaUon. 

Our  first  lum  was  to  climb  the  highest  of  these 
wonderful  fabrics,  a   task,  indeed,  that  requires  very 

1  Clarke's  Travels. 
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Uttle  exertion.  The  smooth  6uler  coat  has  been  re- 
moved either  by  time  or  some  other  agents  and  the 
present  surface,  by  the  successive  projection  a«d 
retirement  of  the  stones,  furnishes  a  flight  of  steps^ 
wbicbr  though  rather  steep^  are  by  no  means  of  diffi- 
cult ascent  The  sketch,  which  accompanies  this 
sheet,  was  taken  at  a  slight  distance  from  tbe  principal 
pile,  and  hovrever  deficient  in  other  respects,  may  serve 
lo  convey  some  idea  of  its  existing  state,  and  tbe  rela- 
tive situation  of  the  adjoining  monuments. 

I  reached  the  summit  in  twenty  minutet)  retarded 
by  the  incumbrance  of  a  loose  sandal  and  bandaged 
foot.  From  this  p(Mat  an  extensive  view  is  spread  out 
to  tbe  north  and  east,  comprebending  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  plain  of  tbe  Delta,  watered  by  irrigations 
fi^om  tbe  Nile,  interspersed  with  towm  and  villages^ 
and  planted  with  sycamores  and  date  trees.  The  south 
:9nd  western  aspects  are  a  sandy  desert,  but  their 
monotonous  appearance  is  relieved  towards  the  south 
by  tbe  pyramids  of  Sagarah,  which  are  distinctly  seen 
in  the  distance. 

The  names  of  several  English  officers  are  engraven 
on  the  apex.  The  stone  is  of  very  soft  material,  and 
of  consequence  easily  impressed.     On  a  part  hitherto 

VOL.  II.  D 
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unappropriated,  facing  the  north,  I  carved  in  large 
characters  the  name  of  De  Chateaubriand^  int- 
mediately  above  my  own.^ 

You  will,  I  fear,  censure  such  an  employment  as 
little  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  place,  and 
hint,  that  the  admonitus  locorum  should  have 
awakened  too  many  interesting  recollections  to  admit 
of  so  trifling  an  occupation.  While  standing  on  this 
lofty  eminence,  you  would  have  passed  before  your 
historic  eye,  the  different  nations  which  have  succes- 
sively borne  sway,  and  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  You  would  have  reviewed  their  laws,  their  arts, 
their  religion — and  traced  them  through  their  various 
dependencies,  till  you  discovered  the  first  principle  of 
that  connecting  chain,  whose  links,  encircling  the 
globe,  comprehend  in  their  wide  embrace,  whatever  is 
conducive  to  the  refinement,  and  most  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

These  reflections  might  perhaps  have  been  suc^ 
ceeded  by  others  of  a  more  solemn  character — ''  La 
vue  d'un  tombeau  n'apprend  elle  done  rien  f    Si  elle 

1  Colonel  Fiizclarence  states,  in  the  lively  narrative  of 
his  tour  from  India,  that  some  person  had  lately  subscribed 
the  observation,  **  Le  Vicomte  tCetoit  pas  tct//" 
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^oseigne  4|uelque  chose,  pdurquoi  se  pkikidre  qu'un 
roi  ait  voulu  rendre  la  le^oa  perpetuelle  f- *^  The  vanity 
of  human  wishes,  and  the  nothingness  of  earthly  graa- 
deur,  are  lessons  indeed  too  generally  inculcated  not 
lo  be  universally  felt, — yet,  perhaps,  these  mighty 
ruins  proclaim  the  melancholy  truth  more  audibly, 
sitiee  they  strike  the  senses  more  forcibly,  than  any 
other  artificial  structure  that  has  survived  the  wreck 
of  ages: 

See  the  great  theatre  of  time  displayed, 

While  o*er  the  scene  succeeding  heroes  tread  I 

With  pomp  the  shining  images  succeed ; 

What  leaders  triumph !  and  what  inonarchs  bteed ) 

Perform  the  parts  by  Providence  assig^'d, 

Their  pride,  their  passions,  to  his  ends  inclined : 

Awhile  they  glitter  in  the  face  of  day. 

Then  at  his  nod  the  phantoms  pass  away; 

No  traces  left  of  all  the  busy  scene, 

fint  that  remembrance  says^TuE  things  have  been! 

Boyse's  Poem— The  DEttV. 

On  our  descent,  we  prepared  to  examine  t)ie 
interior;  an  undertaking  of  far  less  facility  than  climb* 
ing  to  the  summit.  The  entrance  of  this  vast  pile  is 
by  means  of  a  portal  inconceivably  disproportioned  to 

>  De  Chateaubriand. 
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its  bolk;  the  arcb-way  being  only  a  yard  wide,  and  four 
feet  and  a  half  high.  An  incKned  plane^  rather  steep, 
and  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  human  figure,  is 
carried  down  for  a  considerable  depth,  till  it  is  termi- 
nated by  a  spacious  chamber.  There  is  not  in  this 
apartment  any  visible  object  to  denote  the  use  to 
which  it  was  appropriated.  It  appears  an  oblong 
square,  with  a  flat  ceiling;  the  sides  are  all  perfectly 
plain,  unrelieved  by  niches  or  recesses,  and  without 
any  emblematical  devices  or  carving  of  any  kind.  A 
low  narrow  aperture  is  seen  at  one  of  the  angles,  but 
nothing  has  been  hitherto  discovered  to  indicate  to 
what  it  leads.  The  passage,  indeed,  is  at  present 
choked  up ;  but  as  it  doubtless  had  a  distinct  purpose, 
some  future  explorer  may  possibly  find  at  its  extremity 
other  vaults  constructed  similarly  to  that  from  whence 
it  issues.  Over  this  chamber  is  a  room,  designed  in 
many  respects  like  the  former,  except  that  the  roof 
terminates  in  a  point,  resembling  the  large  delta  of  the 
Greek  alphabet.  Like  the  first  we  examined,  this 
was  also  totally  destitute  of  any  relic.  Our  guides,  who 
appeared  very  adroit,  and  seenled  perfectly  at  home 
among  the  intricacies  of  the  various  channels,  next 
conducted  us  to  the  cell,  discovered  by  captain  David- 
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son  and  the  celebrated  Wortley  Montagu.  The  access 
to  this  is  extremely  difficult.  In  approaching  the 
former  caverns,  a  light  figure  feels  no  incoavenience^ 
as  he  has  only  to  distribute  his  weight  between  his 
hands  and  feet;  but  an  individual  at  all  inclined  to 
corpulency  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  employing 
that  part  of  the  anatomy^  which  a  serpent  generally 
makes  use  of  in  travelling.  The  aditus,  which  leads 
to  the  last  mentioned  chamber,  is,  however,  of  a  totally 
different  character. 

A  plane»  very  steeply  inclined,  so  rapidly,  indeed, 
as  to  be  nearly  vertical,  and  about  three  feet  wide, 
forms  the  commencement  of  the  route.  Having  clam* 
bered  up  this,  we  arrived  at  a  pass  completely  perpen* 
dicular.  Here  thie  Arab,  who  preceded  me,  held  a 
torch  a^inst  the  sides,  to  point,  out  some  small  inden* 
tures,  which  were  made  in  the  wall,  to  serve  as  .a  kind 
of  stepping-stone  to  the  foot-mbut  the  sort  of  sandal  I 
was  forced  to  wear,  had  by  this  time  become  quile 
loose,  and  puzzled  me  very  much  to  6%.  it  in  itbose 
naiTow  r0ceptacles,  so  that  I  wias  compelled  to  imsit 
almost  entirely  tQ  my  arms.  We  proceeded  in  this 
manner  several  yards  without  any  interjfuptioB,  ^except 
from  some  birds,  which  brushed  by  us,  followed  by  a 


\ 
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train  of  dust.  Fortunately,  thu  did  not  fall  in  a  direc* 
tion  to  extinguish  the  tapers,  and  we  continued  ad-> 
vancing,  when  on  a  sudden  I  heard  a  violent  excla- 
mation from  my  companion^  who  was  yet  at  some 
distance  below.  One  of  our  attendants,  dismayed  by 
the  ardttousness  of  the  ascent,  the  termination  of  which 
could  scarcely  be  descried  through  the  surrounding 
gloomi  had  begun  to  break  out  in  terms  of  despondency ; 
and  my  friend,  who  well  knew  the  contagious  effect  of 
alarm  on  others,  though  a  stranger  to  any  impressions 
of  fear  himself,  was  urging  them  forward  in  a  mixed 
tone  of  animation  and  reproach.  Satisfied  tliat  no 
mischief  bad  yet  occurred,  the  guide  and  I  pursued 
our  progress,  and  soon  arrived  at  a  point  just  wide 
enough  to  admit  our  standing,  where  we  waited  the 
coming  up  of  the  rest.  We  had  now  accomplished 
two  thirds  of  the  w^y,  but  the  most  difficult  yet  re« 
mained— and  here  I  imagined  at  one  time  I  must  have 
beep  inevitably  precipitated  to  the  bottom.  My  lame 
foot  had  become  so  incapable  of  service,  that  in  endea- 
vouring to  insert  it  in  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
lateral  cavities,  I  found  the  attempt  impracticable; 
and  the  place  which  I  had  applied  as  a  support  to  ray 
hapd,  not  allowing  of  any  firm  grasp,  its  position 
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became  every  instant  less  and  less  tenable.     In  the 
mean  time^  the  party  below  were  gaining  rapidly  upon 
me,  and  I  was  sufficiently  convinced,  that  if  my  effi)rt 
to  advance  should  prove  fruitless,  the  failure  would  not 
be   confined  to   my  individual  disaster,   but  that  all 
beneath  must  partake  of  the  impulse,  and  we  should 
thus  unavoidably  be  thrown  down  the  acclivity  together. 
However,  after  a  short  pause,'!  was  able  to  spring 
beyond  the  difficult  pass,  and  we  arrived  on  the  level'sur- 
face  without  further  obstruction.  Here  a  finely-finished 
gallery  leads  to  a  chamber  between  five  or  six  and  thirty 
feet  in  length,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty- four  in  breadth.^ 
Like  the  other  apartments,  its  appearance  presented 
no  indication  of  the  usages,  to  which  it  had  been  ap- 
plied.    In  the  upper  end  there  is  a  granite  cistexU) 
which,   on   the   supposition   that  the  pyramids  were 
exclusively  appropriated  as  cemeteries,  has  been  often 
described  as  a  sarcophagus: — the  probability  of  this 
conjecture  we  may  examine  hereafter.     The  vessel  in 
question,  for  whatever  use  designed,  is  nearly  perfect, 
having  only  suffered  a  slight  mutilation  near  the  edge.' 

1  Yolney's  statement  of  the  dimensions  of  this  chamber 
is  certainly  inaccurate. 

3  «  The  square  chest  of  granottf  marble,  which  is  placed  in 
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The  second  pyramid  has  the  external  coating 
perfect  on  the  summit,   and   continued  downwards 

the  upper  chamber  of  tfae  great  pyramid^  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  rather  intended  for  some  religions  use,  than  for  the 
coffin  of  Cheops.    For  among  other  ases,  which  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  in  so  symbolical  a  religion,  we  cannot 
expect  to  trace  out  in  history,  this  chest  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  concerned  either  in  the  mystical  worship  of  Osiris, 
or  to  have  served  for  one  of  their  (katm  Ufol)  sacred  chests, 
wherein  either  the  images  of  their  deities,  or  their  sacred 
vestments,  or  utensils  were  kept ;  or  else  thst  it  might  have 
been  a  ftmsia  or  cistern,  such  as  contained  the  holy  wtttevy 
made  use  of  in  their  ceremonies.    The  length  of  it,  which  is 
somewhat  more  than  six  feet,  does  indeed  favour  the  received 
opinion  of  its  having  been  designed  for  a  coffin ;  yet,  both  the 
height  and  the  breadth,  which  are  each  of  them  about  three 
feet,  very  far  exceed  the  dimensions,  that  perhaps  were  ever 
observed  by  the  Egyptians,  upon  such  occasions.  Those  stone 
coffins  which  I  have  seen  in  Egypt,  (and  by  them,  I  presume^ 
we  may  judge  of  others,)  were  all  of  them  of  a  quite  differnd 
form  from  this  pretended  one  of  Cheops;  being  inscribed  with 
hieroglyphiest  and  made  exactly  in  the  fashion  of  the  mummy 
chests,  just  capacious  enough  to  receive  the  body.    Whereas 
this,  which  I  am  speaking  of,  is  an  oblong  square,  not  ending, 
as  the  mummy  chests  do,  in  a  kind  of  pedestal,  whereupon  it 
might  have  been  erscted;  neither  is  it  adorned  with  any 
sacred  characters,  which,  from  the  great  number  of  coffins 
that  are  never  knawnto  woxd  ihem,  seem  to  have  been  a  general 
as  well  as  necessary  act  of  regard  and  piety  to  the  deceased. 

"^The  manner,  likewise,  in  which  this  chest  is  placed,  is 
quite  different  from  what  was  perhaps  ever  observed  by  the 
Egyptians,  in  the  depositing  of  their  dead.    For  the  mummies 
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nearly  one  fifth  of  the  entire  surface :  it  is  therefore 
almost  imposfliUe  to  reach  the  v^rtejc,  without  the  aid 

always  stand  upright,  where  time  or  accident  have  not  dis- 
turbed them :  whereas,  this  chest  lyeth  flat  upon  the  floor, 
and  thereby  hath  not  that  dignity  of  posture,  which,  we  may 
suppose,  this  wise  nation  knew  to  be  peculiar,  and  therefore 
would  be  very  scrupulous  to  deny  to  the  human  body.  New 
if  this  chest  was  not  intended  for  a  coffin,  (and  indeed  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  that  Cheops'  tomb  was  in  the  vaults  below,)  we 
have  so  far  a  presumptive  argument,  that  neither  could  the 
pyranid  itself  have  taken  the  name  of  a  sepulchre  from  it. 
Nay,  provided  even  that  Cheops  and  others  had  been  buried 
within  the  precincts  of  this  or  any  other  of  the  pyramids,  yet 
still  this  was  no  more  than  what  was  practised  in  oiker  tempkty 
and  therefore  would  not  destroy  the  principal  use  and  design 
for  which  they  were  erected.  And,  indeed,  I  am  apt  to  think, 
that  there  are  few,  who  attentively  consider  the  outer  figure 
of  these  piles ;  the  structure  and  contrivance  of  the  several 
apartments  in  the  inside  of  the  greatest ;  together  with  the 
ample  provision,  that  was  made  on  each  side  of  it,  for  th^ 
reception,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  the  priests ;  but  will  con- 
clude that  the  Egyptians  intended  the  latter  for  one  of  the 
places,  as  all  of  them  were  to  be  the  objects  at  least,  of  their 
worship  and  devotion. 

*'  We  are  to  observe  further,  that  this  chest  is  fixed 
so  strongly  in  the  floor,  that  a  number  of  persons  were  not 
able  to  move  it;  being  situated,  (perhaps  not  without  a 
mystery,)  in  the  same  direction  with  the  mouth  of  the  pyramid, 
directly  to  the  northward ;  a  position,  that  was  likewise  given 
to  the  doors  of  other  Egyptian  edifices.^'  In  this  situation 
likewise  the  table  (pishew-hr9ad)'WBB  placed  in  the  tabernacle. 

Exodus  xl.  22,  23. 

Shaw's  Travels. 
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of  scaliog  ladders.  From  tbe  centre  to  the  base,  the 
walling  b  in  many  places  much  braised;  possiUy, 
from  some  ineffectual  attempt  to  force  an  entrance. 
The  structure  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  with 
an  area  of  proportionate  extent:  the  western  side  is 
the  most  perfect,  where  there  are  several  cells^  the 
roofs  of  which  are  hewn  from  the  rock,  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  cluster  of  pillars.  Beyond  these,  on  an  emi- 
nence at  some  little  distance,  there  is  a  succession  of 
vaults,  continued  in  a  kind  of  straight  gallery,  dis- 
Unguished  by  several  hieroglyphic  figures,  not  engraved, 
but  raised  from  the  surface  in  basso-relievo.  Some 
of  these  have  escaped  with  little  damage ;  the  colours 
are  generally  perfect,  but  the  finer  efforts  of  the  chissel 
have  been  partially  damaged  by  mischievous  lacera- 
tions. They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  in  figures  of 
birds  and  beasts,  or  other  emblems  of  the  popular 
worship ;  and  there  are  a  few  which  appear  to  have  a 
particular  reference  to  agriculture,  and  the  culture  of 
the  vine* 

The  third  pyramid  has  been  hitherto  impervious, 
and  as  its  formation  is  only  a  miniature  copy  of  the 
other  two,  the  Janissary  hurried  us  off  to  what  is 
called  the  mountain ;  an  accumulation  of  hardened 
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sand^  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  base  of  the 
first.  There  is  here  little  to  engage  the  attention, 
besides  some  small  pebbles,  impressed  >  with  the 
figvre  of  plants  and  fishes : — the  inference  drawn  from 
such  appearances  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat. 
We  proceeded  from  this  point  to  examine  the  Sphinx, 
which  is  seen  at  a  slight  distance  rising  from  the 
sands,  in  a  south-eastern  direction  from  the  base  of 
the  great  pyramid.  The  bust  only  is  visible,  the 
rest  of'  the  body  being  completely  buried.  All  the 
features  -««■  sadly  injured ;  those  which  have  suf- 
fered least,,  are  the  mouth  and  eyes,  which  exhibit 
very  stapngly  the  character  of  the  Nubian  countenance. 
The  figure  is,  I  believe,  complex,  partaking  of  the 
httmail  properties,  and  those  of  the  lion*  The  sex  has 
been  often  described  as  female,  yet  the  face  has  no 
peculiar  ^softness  or  delicacy  ;  and  both  the  throat  and 
breast  are  evidently  masculine. 

What  are  called  the  catacombs,  are  about  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  north.  It  would  be  to  tax  your 
patience  unreasonably,  were  I  to  add  to  what  has  so 
frpipiQiii^.Ji>een  stated  on  this  subject.  The  date  of 
tbe^  receptacles  has  not,  I  think,  been  satisfactorily 
fixed;    but^  some  of  the    decorations   seem   to   be 
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of  comparatively  modem  art.  There  is  in  one^  a 
bas-relief  image  of  the  human  figure,  finished  with 
more  attention  to  the  elegance  of  proportion,  than 
I  have  ever  noticed  in  any  early  production  of  Egyptian 
statuaries. 
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LETTER  V. 

To  S.  S****E,  Es9. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Almost  every  successive  traveller  who  has  visited 
the  pyramids,  appears  to  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  demolish^  in  part  at  least,  the  conjectures  of  his 
predecessor,  and  to  establish  a  theory  of  his  own. 
The  dark  industry  of  antiquity,  led  by  imaginary  analo- 
gies of  names,  or  by  uncertain  tradition,  has  in  vain 
attempted  to  pierce  into  the  obscurity  which  surrounds 
their  origin;  and  the  researches  of  modern  learning, 
after  a  much  longer  course  of  observation,  may  be  said 
rather  to  multiply  the  difficulties  than  to  assist  in  re- 
moving them.^     The  whole  design  of  their  erection 

1  One  of  the  Arabian  anthon  has  fixed  the  date  of  their 
fomidatioii,  three  hundred  years  before  the  flood;  bat  his 
statement  is  otherwise  so  mixed  with  fable,  that  not  the 
smallest  reliance  can  be  placed  on  his  assertions. 
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was,  perhaps^  never  generally  known;  but  revealed 
only  to  a  few  chosen  ministers,  whose  assistance  was 
indispensable  in  conducting  the  mysterious  mechanism 
of  those  rites,  to  which  they  were  ostensibly  subser- 
vient: so  that  the  inscription,  which  according  to 
Plutarch  was  engraved  upon  the  base  of  Minerva^s 
or  Isis'  statue  at  Sais,  importing  that  no  mortal  had 
hitherto  withdrawn  her  veil,^  is  so  far  from  being  an 
idle  or  extravagant  boast,  that  the  recesses  of  her 
sanctuary  continue  still  to  be  inscrutable*  For  that 
these  edifices  were  constructed  for  some  purposes 
connected  with  the  popular  worship,  there  can,  I 
think,  be  little  doubt;  that  they  were  applied  also 
as  cemeteries  for  the  illustrious  dead,  is  by  no  means 
improbable ;  but  that  the  largest  of  the  three  was  ever 
intended  solely  as  a  monument  to  a  deceased  indivi* 
dual,  is  a  suppontion  which  will  scarcely  be  adtnitted 
by  any  one  who  has  attentively  examined  the  inte- 
rior, with  all  its  tortuous  passages  and  inexplicable 
windings. 

Pliny  enumerates  twelve  different  writers,  who 

1  TON  EMON  nBHAON  OTAEIZ  UA  ONHTOS  AnSXAATYEM. 

Plutarch,  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  Sect.  ix. 
Ex  recensione  S.  Squire,  Episc,  Meoevens. 
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preceded  him  in  an  enquiry  respecting  the  origin  of 
these  structures ;  but  the  discrepancies  in  their  state- 
ments, seem  to  have  discouraged  the  naturalist  from 
all  discussion  relative  to  the  founders,  whom  he  forth* 
with  indignantly  consigns  to  a  merited  oblivion.^ 

The  extravagant  tales  which  the  Egyptian  priests 
rehearsed  to  Herodotus,  were  probably,  adapted  to  the 
apparent  credulity  with  which  he  received  their  nar- 
ratives ;  his  accounts,  except  where  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  facts,  are.  therefore  surely  not  entitled  to 
an  implicit  assent.  We  >  are  informed  by  this  histor 
rian/  that  Cheops  devoted  twenty  years  of  his  reign 
in  constructing  the  principal  pyramid,  and  tha^  one 
hundred  thousand  men  were  ,dqily  employed  in  the 
labour.  To  say  nothing  of  the  cost  that  such  an  army 
of  workmen  must  bring  on  the  Egyptian  treasury,  for 
an  object  which  it  is  not  pretended  by  that  author^ 
was  designed  for  any  national  benefit,  the  end  will,  I 
think,  appear  totally  inadequate  to  the  means.  If  we 
deduct  one  day  from  every  week,  as  sacred  to  religious 

1  Inter  omnes  vero  non  constat  a  quibas  factse  sint,^'i(i- 
tissimo  casuy  obliteratis  tantae  vanitatis  autoribus. 

Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  xxxvi.  Cap.  12. 

*  Herofl.  Euterp. 
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purposes ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers,  mul- 
tiply 100)000  by  500,  we  shall  have  an  amount  of 
thirty  millions  of  days'  labour  in  each  year ;  aud  con- 
sequently, six  hundred  miUians  of  days  in  twenty 
years. 

From  the  great  accumulation  of  sand,  it  is  quite 
impossible  at  present  to  find  a  horizontal  base;  but 
we  amy  assume  the  space  occupied  by  the  largest  pile 
to  be  coincident  with  the  square  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  Now  suppose  a  great  proportion  of  that  area 
to  serve  as  the  foundation  for  a  rock  several  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  of  correspondent  breadth ;  would 
it  require  any  thing  like  the  time  and  labour,  gravely 
reported  by  Herodotus,  to  produce  a  quadrilstoral 
structure  incasing  this  mounts  and  gradually  diminish^ 
ing  to  a  point,  whose  loftiest  elevation  was  two  hun- 
dred yards?  There  are  many  reasons  for  believing 
Aatthe  entire  mass  is  not  artificial;^  and,  possibly, 
the  irregular  course  of  the  different  avenues,  was  leas 

1  In  advancing  through  the  narrow  passage,  Dr.  Shaw 
discovered,  in  two  instances,  the  natural  rock  upon  which  the 
superstructure  rests.  The  lower  chamb^  also,  together  with 
the  well,  whose  mouth  is  on  a  level  with  it,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  of  the  same  substance  and  contexture. — See  Phytieal 
and  MxsceUaneaus  Observations  in  Egypt, 
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the  effect  of  design^  than  a  necessary  compliance  with 
the  direction  of  the  strata. 

The  historian  has  certainly  collected  together 
several  circumstances  to  give  consistency  to  his  narra- 
tive^ and  mentions  an  inscription  he  saw  on  the  great 
pyramid,  (but  which  has  not,  I  believe,  been  noticed 
by  any  subsequent  traveller,)  declaring,  in  Egyptian 
characters,  how  much  was  expended  in  onions,  radishes, 
and  garlic,  for  the  labourers ;  the  sum  amounted  to 
one  thousand  six  hundred  talents  of  silver.  The 
writing  was  interprHed  by  the  priests,  who  when  they 
^'  drew  on  their  invention*'  for  a  good  current  fiction, 
knew  doubtless  how  to  ^'  forge  indorsements  as  well 
as  the  bill."  But  do  they  not,  in  this  instance,  appear 
to  iiyure  &eir  credit  by  offering  too  much  security  f 

To  recruit  the  exhaustion  of  his  exchequer,  the 
monarch  is  related  to  have  had  recourse  to  a  most 
extraordinary  expedient :  he  commanded  his  daughter 
to  prostitute  her  person  for  hire.  The  princess,  it  is 
added,  very  dutifully  complied  with  the  order  of  her 
father  and  sovereign ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  designing 
to  leave  an  imperishable  monument  of  her  filial  devo- 
tion, she  required  each  lover  to  present  het*  with  a 
^tone,  towards  erecting  the  structure  she  contemplated. 

VOL*  II.  fi 
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Thus  she  was  enabled  to  rear  thai  jn/ramidy  which 
is  placed  between  the  two  others!! — But  it  would  be 
useless  to  pursue  these  extracts. 

Diodorus'  account  is  scarcely  more  satisfactory ; 
he  states  the  chief  pyramid  to  have  been  built  by 
Chemmes,  the  eighth  king  from  Remphisy  but  notices 
an  important  discrepancy  between  the  historians  and 
the  traditionary  statement  of  the  inhabitants.^ 

The  reports  furnished  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  are 
not  reconcileable  with  existing  appearances ;  and  the 
description,  by  the  last-mentioned  writer,  of  the  well, 
and  the  extravagant  dimensions  he  assi  gns  to  the 
Sphinx,  are  sufficient  to  throw  an  air  of  discredit  over 
every  part  of  his  testimony. 

The  purpose  to  which  these  structures  was  ap- 
plied seems  equally  to  have  eluded  the  researches  of  an- 
tiquity. Pliny  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  either  monu- 
ments erected  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  Egyptian  kings, 
or  that  they  were  made  an  expedient  to  give  support 
and  employment  to  a  redundant  population.  This  is 
surely  a  very  unsatisfactory  solution — the  great  labour 
observable  in  arranging  the  interior,  and  the  cautious 

1  Lib.  i.  cap.  5. 
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mechanism  displayed  in  the  distribution  of  the  passages, 
sufficiently  indicate  that  some  mysterious  solemnity 
was  connected  with  their  formation.  Let  any  one 
peruse  the  description  of  the  cave  of  Trophonius  at 
Lebadoea,  ad  detailed  by  Pausanias^  with  all  the  appa- 
ratus of  narrow  cavities  and  architectural  lab^inths, 
and  he  will  perhaps  be  of  opinion  that  the  different 
adita  discoverable  in  the  pyramids  were  made  snbser* 
vient  to  a  purpose,  similar  to  that  which  was  afterwards 
80  successfully  introduced  in  Greece.* 

Many  plausible  reasons  have,  undoubtedly,  been 
assigned  for  the  supposition,  that  the  pyramids  were, 
in  part  at  least,  intended  for  sepulchres ;  and  Volney 
has  pursued  the  Greek  word  vvpofiic  with  much  inge- 
nuity through  all  its  etymological  gradations,  till  he 
finds  it  identified  with  the  oriental  compound  Aotir-a- 
mit,  A  CAVE  OF  THE  DEAD.^    The  learned  traveller 

X  See  the  Appendix. 

3  Yoici  }a  marche  de  cette  6tyniologie.  Le  mot  frao^ais 
jnframide^  est  le  grec  pyramiSf  idos ;  mais  dans  Fancien  grec^ 
Vy  ^tiat  prononc^  ou ;  done  il  iani  dire  pouramii,  Lonqae 
ies  Grecs,  apr^s  la  gaerre  de  Troye,  ir^queot^rent  TEgypte, 
lis  ne  devaient  point  avoir,  dans  tear  langne,  le  nom  de  cet 
ohjet  nouvean  ponr  enx ;  ils  dftrent  remprnnter  des  Egyp- 
tians. Pouramii  n'est  done  pas  Grec,  mais  Egyptien.  Or,  il 
parait  constant  que    Ies  dialectes  de  TEgypte,  qai  ^taienl 
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18  not  80  happy  in  his  statement,  where  he  asserts  dial 
the  tombs  of  Absalom  and  Zeehariah,  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphaty  had  the  pyramidal  form  given  to  them 
expressly  to  preserve  a  resemblance  to  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  Egypt.  Had  he  ever  visited  Jerusa* 
lem,  a  city  whose  name  appears  always  to  awaken 
recollections  most  uncongenial  to  his  feelings,  he  could 
not  possibly  have  described  those  venerable  ruins  in 
terms  conveying  a  representation  so  dissimilar  to  their 
actual  appearance.^ 

varies,  onteu  degrande*  analogies  avec  ceux  des  pays  voislns, 
tels  que  1* Arabic  et  la  Syria.  II  est  vrai  que  dans  ces  langnes, 
p  est  one  prononciation  inconnue ;  mais  il  est  de  fait  aussi 
que  les  Grecs,  en  adoptant  des  mots  barbares,  les  alt^raient 
presque  toujours,  et  confondaient  souvent  un  son  avec  nn 
autre  ^-peu-prbs  semblable.  II  est  de  fait  encore,  que,  dans 
des  mots  connus,  p  se  trouve  sans  cesse  pris  pour  h,  qui 
n'en  difiT^re  presque  pas.  Dans  cette  donn^e,  pouratlus  devi- 
ent  bouramis.  Or,  dans  le  dialecte  de  la  Palestine,  hour 
signifie  toute  exeavatiim  en  terre,  une  eiterfu,  une  prison  pro- 
prement  sottterrainey  un  s^pulcre,  (Yoyez  Bvxtorf,  Lexicon 
Hebr,)  Reste  anm,  o^  Vs  finale  me  parait  une  terminaison 
substitute  au  t,  qui  n'^tait  point  dans  le  g^nie  grec,  et  qui 
faisait  ^oriental,  a-mity  du  mort ;  bour-a-mit,  eax>ea»  du  mort, 
Cette  substitution  de  Ve  au  t,  a  un  exemple  dans  atribis,  bieu 
connu  pour  ^tre  airibit ;  c*est  aux  connoisseurs  ^  joger  s*il 
est  beaucoup  d'^tymologies  qui  r^unissent  autant  de  coo^ 
ditions  que  celle-ci. 

1  See  vol.  i.  page  138. 
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A  recent  traveller  of  distinguished  reputation^ 
has  renewed  a  conjecture  that  the  great  pyramid  was 
intended  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  Patriarch  Joseph. 
But,  not  to  mention  other  reasons,  which  militate 
against  such  idea,  would  the  author  of  the  pentateuch, 
who  has  described  with  such  minuteness  the  extra- 
ordinary events  in  the  life  of  Pharaoh's  minister,  have 
omitted  so  material  a  circumstance  connected  with  the 
honours  bestowed  on  him  at  his  decease  ?  Indeed  the 
total  silence  of  the  scriptures  on  the  subject  of  the 
pyramids^  appears  conclusive  as  to  their  date  being 
subsequent  to  the  age  of  Moses.  Is  it  conceivable 
that  those  vast  efforts  of  human  labour,  which  have  been 
the  wonder  of  all  succeeding  ages,  could  remain  entirely 
disregarded  by  a  person  so  eminently  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate their  structure,  and  who  from  the  circumstances 
of  his  education  would  have  enjoyed  peculiar  opportuni- 
ties of  examining  their  contrivance?  A  variety  of 
motives  were  probably  combined  in  their  elevation, 
and  possibly  they  may  not  have  been  without  some 
astronomical  object ;  but  their  pointed .  summits  pre* 
elude  the  idea  that  they  were  ever  intended  as  observa- 
tories ;  neither  is  the  situation  particularly  adapted  for 
such  purpose.     It  has  been  remarked  that  as  the  sutk 


T^ 
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enters  the  equinoctia]  signs,  his  disc  appears  as  if  placed 
on  the  apex^  to  a  spectator  who  reclines  in  an  atti- 
tude of  adoration  at  the  portal :  unless  such  appearance 
is  accidental,  is  not  this  an  additional  reason  for  con- 
eluding  that  these  enormous  masses  were  reared  for 
some  far  nobler  purpose,  than  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  a  deceased  monarch  i  May  we  not  rather 
infer  that  they  were  dedicated  to  the  mysterious  wor* 
ship  of  an  Almighty  Architect,  and  that  the  Deity 
**  who  was  typified  by  the  outward  form  of  the  pile," 
had  solemn  rites  consecrated  to  his  worship  within?' 

^  At  the  period  of  their  foundation,  the  face  of  the  acfjoin- 
ins^  country  was  in  all  likelihood  totally  different  from  the 
appearance  it  now  exhibits ;  and  the  pyramids  were  probably 
seen  to  rise  from  spacious  areas^  surrounded  by  lofty  wal]» 
or  galleries,  enriched  with  appropriate  embellishments.  Dr. 
Shaw  is  of  opinion,  that  the  original  design  of  the  entrance 
was  noTer  completed,  the  stones  being  placed  archwise,  and 
to  a  greater  height  than  seems  necessary  for  so  small  a  pas- 
sage ;  and  a  considerable  space  being  left  on  each  side,  by 
the  discontinuance  of  several  of  the  parallel  rows  of  steps, 
which  are  elsewhere  carried  entirely  round  the  building,  ap- 
pears to  indicate  an  intention  of  erecting  a  large  and  mag- 
nificent portico. 
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LETTER  VI. 
To  Sir  G.  E t,  Bart. 

Cairo* 
Dear  E— *— , 

The  greatest  extent  of  Cairo  in  the  direction 
of  north  to  south,  is  between  four  and  five  miles ;  the 
buildings  from  east  to  west  are  comprised  within  half 
that  distance.  From  the  hill  of  Mocatta,  which  rises 
immediately  above  the  city,  its  general  outline  may  be 
distinctly  seen  ;  but  the  streets  are,  for  the  most  part, 
jso  extremely  narrow,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  from 
that  eminence  to  discern  their  intersections.  The 
most  striking  objects  are  the  mosques,  of  which  diere 
are  said  to  be  nearly  three  hundred :  a  few  of  these 
are  very  floridly  decorated,  and  resemble  the  elaborate 
lightness  in  some  of  our  most  finished  specimens  of 
gothic.  One  circumstance,  which  cannot  fail  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  a  European,  is  the  profound  silence 
that  pervades  almost  every  quarter  of  this  vast  capitaU 
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Even  the  bazaars  have  not  much  of  the  bustle  of  com- 
mercial  activity,  and  the  **  busy  hum   of   men"  is 
absolutely  unknown.     In  such  a  community,  the  voice 
of  the  Iman  from  the  minarets,  summoning  the  faith- 
ful to  their  devotions,  is  never  drowned  by  the  heavy 
rumbling  of  waggons,  or  lost  in  the  clatter  of  more 
splendid  equipages.     With   the  sound    of    the  belU 
whose  **  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth"  awaken  in 
other  countries  sentiments  of  awe  and  devotion,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  associate  no  idea  but  disgust  or 
horror ;  and  maintain  that  a  sense  of  religion  is  far 
more  effectively  kindled,  by  a  reverential  repetition  <tf 
the  name  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being.' 

The  comparatively  elevated  situation  of  the  build- 
ings is,  no  doubt,  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants;  but  their  distance  from  the  river  is  at- 

1  A  yoang  Tark,  in  whose  intimate  society  the  writer 
passed  nearly  a  month,  and  in  whose  generous  and  confiding 
friendship  he  fomid  a  resource  in  all  occurrences  of  difficulty, 
explained  to  him  the  formula  in  use  on  snch  occasions. 
The  original  Arabic  cannot  be  adequately  represented  in 
European  characters;  but  the  following  version,  which  is 
given  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  double  translation,  will 
sufficiently  explain  its  purport: — God  u  great,  I  aehnaw' 
ledge  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  I  proclaim  Mahomet  to  ha  hU 
apottle.  Come  J  let  usfaUdown  in  prayer  and  adoration,  God 
is  mighty,    God  is  God  alone» 
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tended  [mxh  many  disadvantages.  The  inconvenience 
has,  in  some  measure,  been  repaired  by  a  canal^^wbich 
is  indeed  only  practicable  during  the  flood ;  at  other 
seasons  it  is  worse  than  useless,  and  becomes  offensive 
to  the  senses  of  sight  and  smelling:  it  is  however 
capable  of  being  rendered  permanently  ornamental,  if 
not  of  constant  utility. 

All  the  principal  streets  are  regularly  closed  by 
massive  gates  at  each  extremity,  every  night:  an  or* 
donnance  of  infinite  service  in  securing  the  public  tran- 
quillity, and  to  which  the  inhabitants  seem  perfectly 
reconciled.     The   government  is,   of  course,  a  pure 
despotism,  and  what  we  understand  by  the  term  con- 
stitution, has  here  neither  ''  a  local  habitation  nor 
a  name:"  the   processes  in  the  halls  of  Justice. are, 
of  consequence,  often  very  summary,  and  ^*  the  law*s 
delay*^  is   an   evil    not  very  generally  felt.     Minor 
offences  are  visited  with  the  penalties  of  mutilation; 
but  such  as  are  marked  by  any  circumstances  of  atro- 
city, seldom  escape  without  death,  the  culprit  being 
hung  in  some  of  the  public  streets,  or  near  the  scene 
of  his  delinquency,  and  not  unfrequently  over  the  door- 
way of  the  j>erson  he  has  injured.    The  Turks  have 
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the  repuUitioii  of  being  a  humaiie  people ;  mad  except 
where  tbeir  pusioss  are  ioilsnied  by  some  excileiBent 
of  eBthusiasin,  are  seMom  led  to  the  commission  of 
any  act  of  cruelty.  Mnrderers  are,  dieiefbre,  viewed 
widi  every  a^rmrated  sentiment  of  horror  and  detests* 
tion :  the  carcase  of  the  condemned  ciiminal  is  taken 
to  the  highway,  where  the  head  is  severed  from  the 
trunk,  and  both  are  exposed  daring  three  days,  to  the 
curses  and  execrations  of  the  passenger.  Guards  are 
appointed  to  prevent  the  body  being  seized  by  die 
relations  of  die  culprit,  and  the  putrid  remains  are  left 
to  be  devoured  by  dogs. 

The  whole  of  the  land  of  Egypt  is  the  personal 
property  of  the  Pasha,  who  may  be  conridered  one  of 
the  richest  individuals  on  the  globe.    Certain  portions 

ft 

or  districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided,  are 
fanned  by  cultivators,  whose  tenures  are  various,  but 
seldom  of  long  duration.  The  present  ruler  is  called 
Mahomet  AH.  His  history  is  remarkable,  being  dis- 
tinguished by  those  romantic  and  often  affecting  inci- 
dents,  which  were  perhaps  inevitable  in  a  career,  that 
commencing  with  the  bumble  despotism  of  a  pirate, 
has  been  crowned  .with  the  possession  of  sovereign 
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power.  He  is  now  about  forty-five  years  old.  Of 
his  three  sons^  the  youngest,  to  the  great  afflictaon  of 
his  fotber,  whose  character  he  most  resembled,  and 
whose  talents  are  reported  to  have  been  of  the  highest 
order^  died  a  short  time  since,  a  victim  to  the  plague* 
The  eldest  has  the  government  of  Mecca,  and  is  com* 
bating  the  W^aUtes  with  great  skill  and  success, 
almost  every  day  furnishing  some  detail  of  his  victories. 
The  other  son,  Ibndiimy  assists  the  Pasha  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  capital,  and  has  the  government  of 
Boulac* 

The  action  which  chiefly  tarnishes  the  character 
of  Mahomet  is  the  massacre  of  the  JMametuke  chiefs. 
Something  like  the  followii^  attempt  at  pidliation,is  cir- 
culated by  his  avowed  apologists.-— The  scattered  tribes^ 
when  collected  en  masse,  are  said  to  acaomit  to  eight  or 
ten  thousand,  all  of  them  devotedly  attached  to  their  re- 
spective leaders.  From  their  numbers  and  desultory 
habits,  they  were  a  constant  source  of  mmoyance  to  the 
government,  and  it  was  a  favourite  object  of  Maho* 
met's  policy  to  win  them  to  his  interests ;  or  at  least 
to  establish  the  relations  of  friendly  intercourse :  and 
he  has  been  heard  to  declare  he  would  willingly  have 
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reliDquished  one  third  of  his  possessions  to  have  ef* 
fected  some  accommodation.  But  all  his  efforts  were 
fruitless :  the  chiefs  universally  rejected  his  overtures^ 
and  would  suffer  no  treaty  to  be  binding.  While 
affairs  were  in  this  situation,  the  period  of  the  annual 
journey  to  Mecca  was  fast  approaching :  to  have  neg- 
lected this  discharge  of  what  is  universally  regarded  as 
a  religious  duty,  would  have  put  to  hazard  the  alle- 
giance of  his  native  subjects,  and  must  have  inevitably 
produced  a  rupture  with  the  Porte ;  and,  on  the 
other  handy  to  leave  his  capital,  exposed  to  the  enter- 
prise of  so  formidable  a  band  of  marauders,  would  be 
little  less  than  a  virtual  surrender  of  his  authority.  In 
such  exigency  he  had  recourse  to  one  of  those  barba- 
rous expedients,  of  which  the  early  history  of  almost 
every  country  may  furnish  some  example.  The  heads 
of  the  different  tribes  were  invited,  vrith  the  most  pres- 
sing cordiality,  to  a  solemn  banquet  at  the  citadel. 
On  a  given  signal  the  gates  were  closed,  and  nearly 
four  hundred  were  massacred  by  the  Albanian  guards. 
The  tribes,  deprived  of  their  leaders,  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Nubia,  and  all  Egypt  is  delivered  from  their 
depredations.     Though  the  end  has.  beea  so  success^ 
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ful,  the  means  by  which  it  ivas  accomplished  are 
reported  to  occasion  many  bitter  reflections  to  the 
projector;  but  in  a  mind  so  constituted,  and  occupied 
by  the  active  administration  of  an  extensive  territory, 
^'  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse/'  is,  I  suspect, 
for  the  most  part  closed. 
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LETTER  VIL 


To  Sir  G.  E t,  Bart. 

Cairo. 

Dbar  E , 

Education,  at  least  that  branch  of  it  which  has 
literature  for  its  object,  is  here  very  slenderly  provi- 
ded for.  Even  among  the  more  affluent  orders,  a 
large  proportion  are  incapable  of  writing  their  native 
tongue  with  purity  and  elegance ;  and  the  possession 
of  any  foreign  language  ia  conndered  very  otherwise 
than  a  desirable  accomplishment.  The  influence 
of  such  a  sentiment  is  felt  most  extensively  through 
every  gradation  of  the  labouring  classes :  I  have  never, 
indeed,  heard  it  honestly  avowed  that  ignorance  is  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  the  mixture  of  civil  society ; 
but  it  is  often  urged  '^  that  no  creatures  submit  con- 
'^  tentedly  to   their  equals ;  and  that  should  a  horse 
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''  know  as  much  as  a  man,  few  would  desire  to  be 
«  bis  rider." » 


1  This  opinion  was  insisted  on  with  much  earnestness  by 
a  writer  of  some  celebrity  in  the  last  century,  who  asserts 
that  "  In  a  free  nation  where  slaves  are  not  allowed  of,  the 
surest  wealth  consists  in  a  multitude  of  laborious  poor ;  for 
besides  that  they  are  the  never-failing  nursery  of  fleets  and 
armies,  without  them  there  could  be  no  enjoyment,  and  no 
product  of  any  country  could  be  valuable.  To  make  the 
society  happy  and  people  easy  under  the  meanest  circum- 
stancesy  it  is  requisite  that  great  numbers  of  them  should  be 
ignorant  as  well  as  poor.  Knowledge  both  enlai^es  and  mul- 
tiplies our  desires,  and  the  fewer  things  a  man  wishes  for,  the 
more  easily  his  necessities  may  be  supplied." 

*^  The  welfare  and  felicity  therefore  of  every  state  and 
kingdoni,  require  that  the  knowledge  of  the  working  poor 
should  he  cor^ined  within  the  verge  of  their  occupation$j  and 
never  extended  (as  to  things  visible)  beyond  what  relates  io 
their  calling.  The  more  a  shepherd,  a  ploughman,  or  any 
other  peasant  knows  of  the  world,  and  the  things  that  are 
foreign  to  his  labour  and  employment,  the  Use  fit  he  will 
be  to  go  through  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  it  with  cheer- 
fulness and  content,^ 

**  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  very  necessary 
to  those  whose  business  required  such  qualifications,  but 
where  peoples'  livelihood  has  no  dependence  on  these  arts, 
they  are  very  pernicious  to  the  poor,  who  are  forced  to  get 
their  daily  bread  by  their  daily  labour.  Few  children  make 
any  progress  at  school,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  capable 
of  being  employed  in  some  business  or  other ;  so  that  every 
hour  those  of  poor  people  spend  at  their  book  is  so  much 
time  lost  to  the  society.    Going  to  school  in  comparison  to 
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Scientific  pursuits  of  every  description  are  almost 
exclusively  monopolized  by  the  divines  and  lawyers, 

working  is  idleness,  and  the  longer  boys  oontinne  in  this 
easy  sort  of  life,  the  more  unfit  they  will  be  when  grown  up 
for  downright  labour,  both  as  to  strength  and  inclination. 
Men  who  are  to  remain  and  end  their  days  in  a  laborious,  tire- 
some, and  painful  station  of  life,  the  sooner  they  are  put  upon 
it  at  first,  the  more  patiently  they  will  submit  to  it  for  ever 
after.  Hard  labour  and  the  coarsest  diet  is  a  proper  punish- 
ment to  several  kinds  of  malefactors,  but  to  impose  either 
en  those  that  have  not  been  brought  up  to  both,  it  the  greatest 
emefty,  when  there  is  no  crime  you  can  charge  them  with." 

**  Reading  and  writing  are  net  attained  to  without  some 
labour  of  the  brain,  and  assiduity ;  as  all  mortals  have  natu- 
rally an  aversion  to  trouble,  so  we  are  also  fond  of  and  apt 
to  over-vaiae  those  qualifications,  which  we  have  purchased 
at  the  expence  of  our  ease.  Those  who  spent  a  great  part  of 
their  youth  in  learning  to  read,  write,  and  cypher,  expect,  and 
not  unjustly,  to  be  employed  where  those  qualifications  may 
be  of  use  to  them :  the  generality  of  them  will  look  upon 
downright  labour  with  the  utmost  contempt,  I  mean  labour 
performed  in  the  seryice  of  others.  A  man  who  has  had 
some  education  may  follow  husbandry  by  choice,  and  be 
diligent  at  the  dirtiest  and  most  laborious  work ;  but  then  the 
concern  must  be  his  own,  and  avarice,  the  care  of  a  family, 
or  some  other  pressing  motive  must  put  him  upon  it ;  but  he 
will  not  make  a  good  hireling,  and  serve  a  farmer  for  a  pitifol 
reward ;  at  least  he  is  not  so  Jit  for  it  as  a  day-labourer  that 
has  always  been  employed  about  the  plough  and  dung  cart, 
and  remembers  not  that  ever  he  has  lived  otherwise.^'' — Essay 
on  Charity  and  Charity  Schools, 

With  whatever  indulgence  these  opinions  might  have 
been  received  a  hundred  years  ago,  they  would  not  be  lis« 
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whose  united  professions  are  not  unfrequently  exer- 
cised by  the  same  individual.  In  England,  the  pro- 
perty ot  the  nation  was  anciently  in  possession  of  the 
former  of  these  distinguished  bodies  :  since  the  refor*^ 
mation  it  has  gradually  passed  over  to  the  latter.  I 
presume  not  to  hint  that  we  are  much  benefited  by 
the  transfer ;  but  surely  that  state  must  be  in  a  hopeful 
.  conditioD,  whose  interests  are  guarded  by  the  combined 
activity  of  both ! 

Such  as  aspire  to  a  public  discharge  of  the  most 
solemn  offices  of  religion^  are  educated  and  schooled 
apart — but  where  the  audience  are  universally  unin« 
formed,  the  sdence  of  theology  b  not  likely  to  be 
cultivated  very  assiduously,  even  by  its  chief  professors.* 

tened  to  for  an  instant  at  the  present  day,  when  the  **  increase 
of  knowledge''  is  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  an  ''increase 
ef  sorrow,"  that  the  nniversal  iliffasion  oT  learning  is  the  aim 
and  object  of  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  age. 

1  The  Jibraries  of  the  Seraglio,  and  that  belonging  to  the 
mosque  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  the  college  of 
Denrises,  are  very  little  contaminated  by  the  productions  of 
lanthors,  who  are  not  of  the  creed  of  Mahomet.  The  writings 
are  chiefly  Arabic  and  Persian — ^if  any  thing  4s  borrowed  from 
heathen  works,  the  plagiarism  is  seldom  avowed,  and  there 
is  very  little  risk  of  detection.  There  are  no  entire  transla- 
tions, even  from  the  most  popular  of  the  ancient  writers. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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The  fuoik  foi  mainlainiiig  aad  repairiiig  the  temples 
are  i upplied  by  rates,  levied  in  Mome  respects  like  our 
parochial  taxes.    Particular  mosques  have  also  some 
valuable  endowmeuts  in  land,  and  these  fiom  time  to 
time  receive  an  increase  bj  the  bequests  of  affluenl 
aealots.    The  Koran,  however,  is  far  from  being  inter* 
preted  alike  by  all  the  faithfuL    The  disciples  of  Ma- 
homet are  split  into  a  variety  of  sectS|  all  of  whom  main* 
tmn  their  peculiar  notions  with  a  degree  of  zeal  that 
reflects  very  little  credit  on  the  source  from  whence 
they  flow«     These  controveriies  naturally  give  rite  to 
mafty  voluminoias  annotatioaS)  which  in  lime  become 
incorporated  with  the  original  work ;  so  that  the  no** 
viciate  unavoidably  adopts  the  statement  of  the  expo* 
sitor,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  student  of  Lincoln's 
lun  applies  to  his  Coke  upon  Littleton ;  ^'  where  the 
commentary  is  of  equal  authority  with  Uie  text.''    A 
schism  of  a  very*  alarming  nature  has  within  these  few 
years  broken  out  in  the  southern  departments.    The 
followers  of  this  new  light  are  styled  the  Wahabees, 
a  sort  of  military  methodists:  they  are  s^  to  be 
gaining  a  constant  accession  to  their  numerical  force, 
though  compelled  to  maintain  an  expensive  and  san- 
guinary  contest  with  the  Pasba  of  Egypt,  who  has 
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^posed  tben  whb  great  vigour  and  ability .-^Ab  ipso 
4u€it  opea  aniiniiai^iie  bdlo* 

Of  the  MstaUkhed  Orders^  tke  Derviaes  are 
supposed  to  possess  a  pre-eiriiiiieat  portioo  of  saac- 
ttty :  this  coosideration  has  procured  for  them  privileges^ 
-which  the  rest  do^  iiot  enjoy,  and  -ihey  oceasiomdly 
ISO  for  abuse  the  licease^  as  to  allow  thenselvea 
mm  OBiestiaiiiied  indulgence  m  whne,  and  otber  io« 
toxiesfting  li^ptors^  Some  of  dieir  re^ous  dbsef^ 
vances  are»  faoweverycdribrated  with  nudi  appearance 
of  fervor  and  anaffected  sincerity  and  no  doubt  fre»> 
liueartly  cofiDnmaicaite  a  ray  of  devotion  to  tliosey  who 
attend  principally  from  motives  of  curiosity.  I  have 
tiot  visited  any  of  their  places  of  public  worship  nv  this 
capital,  but  when  at  Constantinople  I  procured  ad^ 
mission  to  an  octagonal  chapeK  where  liie  ceremony 
^consisted  simply  in  rotatory  movementiB.  The  perform«> 
atice  began  by  tl^e  individuals  crossing  their  arms  on 
the  breast,  each  bowing  reverently  to  the  duperior^ 
^e  hands  were  then  gradually  raised  above  the  head> 
«nd  as-  die  music  struck  out,  the  whole  party  com* 
menced  turning  round — slowly  at  first,  but  afterwards 
acquiring  such  an  extraordinary  quickness  as  to  render 
4heir  features  nearly  indistinct — in  this  attitude,  the 
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arms  being  extended  upwards,  the  slender  waist  being 
compressed  by  a  girdle^  and  the  drapery  below  inflated 
"^  with  the  circular  motion,  they  appeared  like  an  as- 
semblage of  animated  hour-glasses.  Such  an  exhi- 
bition strikes  an  accidental  spectator  as  being  in  the 
highest  degree  fantastical,  and  would  seem  at  best 
but  a  whimsical  mode  of  expressing  adoration — ^it  is 

« 

however  an  indisputable  fact,  that  many  ancient  na- 
tions, the  Hebrews  amongst  others,  were  accustomed 
to  interweave  the  solemn  dance  in  their  religious  cere- 
monies, and  to  employ  it  upon  the  greatest  occasions 
of  joy  and  triumph.  Perhaps  in  the  earlier  and  more 
simple  state  of  society,  it  was  not  considered  less  na- 
tural for  mankind  to  give  expression  to  their  sentiments 
on  any  unusual  motive  for  rejoicing,  by  adapting  the 
motions  of  their  bodies  to  the  wild  measures  and  ca- 
dences of  music,  than  in  a  more  advanced  state  of 
civilization,  to  give  utterance  to  their  thoughts  in  the 
lofty  figures  of  rhetoric,  or  the  regulated  graces  of 
poetry.  Perhaps,  says  a  writer  whose  name  I  do  not 
immediately  recollect,  but  whose  observations  I  would 
by  no  means  arrogate,  ^*  perhaps  the  rude  joy  of  the 
rural  undisciplined  swain,  which  is  still  expressed  by 
leaps  and  shouts,  by  awkward  gestures  and  vociferous 
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noise,  was  by  the  men  of  genius  and  politeness  botk 
ways  reduced  to  order  and  method ;  and  hence  arose 
dancing  and  poetry." 

The  Koran,  though  extremely  minute  in  many  of 
its  directions^  does  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  prescribe 
any    attitude  or  inflection  similar  to   those  adopted 

in  the  exhibition  above  described.  As  the  book  is 
within  my  reach,  and  as  the  confinement  to  which  I 

am  still  subjected,  from  an  increased  inflammation  in 

the  wound  on  my  foot,  gives  me  full  leisure  for  such 

employment,   I    will    in   my  next  attempt  to   make 

such  extracts  as  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of 

the  style^  in  which  the  prophet  enforced  his  peculiar 

tenets. 
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LETTER  VIIL 

To  SiB  G.  E T,  Babt. 

Cairob 

Deab  E , 

The  word  Kor&n,  aceord«g  to  Mr.  Sale^  is 
dermd  from  the  verb  Kftnia,  to  read;  and  sigiiifies 
properly  hi  AralMc,  the  rtadbig ;  or  mtfaer,  that  which 
ought  to  be  read.  The  Mohammedans,  therefore,, 
apply  thia  term  not  only  to  denote  the  entire  book  or 
volume  of  the  Koran^  but  also  any  particular  chapter 
or  section  of  the  work ;  Just  as  the  Jews  call  either  the 
whole  Scripture,  or  any  part  of  it,  by  the  name  of 
Kar&h,  or  Mikra,  which  are  words  of  the  same  origin 
and  import.  This  extraordinary  production,  as  far  as 
respects  its  style,  is  considered  to  be  generally  beautiful 
and  fluent,  especially  where  it  imitates  the  prophetic 
manner  and  scriptural  phrases.  It  is,  however,  in 
various  parts  extremely  obscure,  affecting  those  florid 
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mid  9eDtentiou8  figures,  which  mark  the  compositioiift 
of  the  e«Bt.  Yet  where  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  and 
the  attribiiles  of  the  Deity  are  described,  it  partakes  of 
some  of  the  noUest  properties  of  the  subliaie. 

The  gr^it  and  leading  doctrine  of  this  pretended 
revelation,  is  the  unity  of  the  Creator,  and  dbe  divinity 
of  his  apostle  Mahomet ;  a  doctrine,  in  the  language 
of  Gibbon,  compounded  of  an  eternal  truth,  and  a 
necessary  fiction.  '^  The  liberality  of  Mahomet,'^  says^ 
the  Roman  historian,  '^  allowed  to  Ins  predecessors  the 
same  credit  which  he  claimed  for  himself;  and  the 
chain  of  inspiration  was  prolonged  from  die  fall  of 
Adam  to  Ae  promulgation  of  die  Koran.  Whoever 
hates  or  rejects  any  one  of  the  prophets,  is  nmibered 
wiih  thJB  infidels."  For  the  Author  of  Christianity  the 
Mahometans  are  tangte  to  entertain  a  hig^  and  mys^ 
terious  reverence.  In  the  third  chapter,  the  angels 
nre  recorded  to  have  said,  O  Mmy,  'Oerily  CM 
tendeth  thee  good  tidings,  that  thou  shalt  bear  the 
word,  proceeding  jrom  himself;  hi$  name  shaU  be 
Christ  Jemts,  honourabk  in  this  worlds  and  in  the  world 
to  eomey  and  one  of  those  who  approach  near  to  the 
presence  <f  Ood. 

'^  The  sulmtance  of  the  Koran/'   observes  Mr» 
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GribboDy  **  accordiBg  to  Mahomet  or  hia  disciples,  is 
uncreated  aod  etemal,  subsisting  in  the  essence  of  the 
Deity,  and  inscribed  with  a  pen  of  light  on  the  table 
of  hif  everlasting  decrees.  A  paper  copy  in  a  volume 
of  silk  was  brought  down  to  the  lowest  heaven  by  the 
angel  Gmbiie],  and  this  trusty  messenger  successively 
revealed  the  chapters  and  verses  to  the  Arabian  pro- 
phet. Instead  of  a  perpetual  and  perfect  measure 
of  the  divine  willy  the  fragments  of  the  Koran  were 
produced  at  the  discretion  of  Mahomet ;  each  revela* 
tion  is  suited  to  the  emergencies  of  his  policy  or  pas- 
sion ;  and  all  contradiction  is  removed  by  the  saving 
maxim,  that  any  text  of  Scripture  is  abrogated  or 
modified  by  any  subsequent  passage. 

^  In  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  or  vanity,  the  pro* 
phet  rests  the  truth  of  his  mission  on  the  merit  of  his 
book,  audaciously  challenges  both  men  and  angels  to 
imitate  the.  beauties  of  a  single  page,  and  presumes 
to  assert  that  God  alone  could  dictate  this  incom- 
parable performance.  This  argument  is  most  power* 
fully  addressed  to.  a  devout  Arabian,  whose  mind  is 
attuned  to  faith  and  rapture,  whose  ear  is  delighted  by 
the  music  of  sounds,  and  whose  ignorance  is  incapable 
of  comparing  the  productions  of  human  genius.    The. 
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harmony  and  copiousness  of  style  will  not  reach,  in  a 
version^  die  European  infidel :  he  will  peruse  with 
impatience  the  endless  incoherent  rhapsody  of  fable, 
and  precept,  and  declamation,  which  sddom  excites  a 
sentiment  or  an  idea,-— which  sometimes  crawls  in  the 
dust,  and  is  sometimes  lost  in  the  clouds.  The  divine 
attributes  exalt  the  fancy  of  the  Arabian  missionary ; 
but  his  loftiest  strains  must  yield  to  the  sublime  sim- 
plicity of  the  book  of  Job,  composed  in  a  remote  age, 
in  the  same  country  and  in  the  same  language.  If  the 
composition  of  the  Koran  exceed  the  faculties  of  a 
man,  to  what  superior  intelligence  should  we  ascribe 
the  Iliad  of  Homer  or  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  f 
In  all  religions,  the  life  of  the  founder  supplies  the 
silence  of  his  written  revelation;  the  sayings  of  Ma- 
homet were  so  many  lessons  of  truth ;  his  actions  so 
many  examples  of  virtue ;  and  the  public  and  private 
memorials  were  preserved  by  his  wives  and  com- 
panions." 

The  work  commences  with  an  introductory  prayer, 
professed  to  have  been  revealed  at  Mecca.  It  is  a 
solemn  address  to  the  Deity,  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  by  the  Mahometans,  who  often  repeat  it  in 
their  devotions,  both  public  and  private. 
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<'  IK   THE   WAME   OP  THE   MOftT    MERCIVVL   GOD. 

^*  Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatares ; 
the  most  noerciful)  the  King  of  the  day  of  jodgment. 
Thee  do  we  worship,' and  of  thee  do  we  implore  aid. 
Direet  us  in  the  right  way,  in  the  way  of  those  to  whom 
thou  hast  been  gracious ;  not  of  diose  against  whom 
thou  art  incensed,  nor  of  those  who  go  astray.*' 


The  close  of  the  second  chapter  is  marked  by  a 
strain  of  humble  piety,  which  the  writer  seems  to  have 
derived  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures. 

'*  We  implore  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  for  unto  thee 
must  we  return.  God  will  not  force  siny  soul  beyond 
its  capacity.  O  Lordf  lay  not  on  us  a  burthen  like 
that  which  thou  hast  laid  on  those  who  have  been 
before  us ;  neither  make  us,  O  Lord,  to  bear  what  we 
have  not  strength  to  bear,  but  be  favourable  unto  us, 
and  spare  us,  and  be  merciful  unto  us.  Thou  art  our 
patron;  help  us,  therefore,  against  the  unbelieving 
nations." 
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CMAF.    IV. 

*^  Serve  God,  and  associate  no  creature  with  him ; 
and  shew  kindness  snto  parents,  and  relations,  and 
orphans,  and  the  poor,  and  your  neighbour  who  is  of 
kki  to  yoUy  and  also  your  neighbour  who  is  a  stranger, 
and  to  your  familiar  companion,  and  the  traveller^  and 
the  captives  whom  yonr  right  hand  shall  possess.  For 
Ood  loveth  not  the  proud  or  vain^glorious,  who  are 
covetDus,  and  conceal  that  which  God  of  his  boimty 
halh  given  them." 

CHAP.   XIII. 

<<  11  III  This  is  the  description  of  Paradise, 
which  is  pronused  to  the  pious.  It  is  watered  by 
rivers;  its  food  is  perpetual,  and  its  shade  alsO^-^Ais 
shall  be  the  reward  of  those  who  fear  God." 

QUAP.  xxii. 

<< They  who  believe  not  shall  have  gar- 
ments of  fire  fitted  unto  them :  boiling  water  shall  be 
poured  on  their  heads ;  their  bowels  shall  be  dissolved 
thereby,  and  they  shall  be  beaten  with  maces  of 
iron.'' 
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CHAP.    XXIX. 

**  The  hour  of  judgment  approachetb,  and  the 
moon  hath  been  split  in  sunder.  The  day  whereon 
the  sQinmoner  shall  summon  mankind,  they  shall  come 
forth  from  their  graves,  numerous  as  locusts  scattered 
far  abroad,  hastening  with  terror  unto  the  summoner. 

^^  Verily,  the  wicked  wander  in  error,  and  shall  be 
tormented  hereafter  in  burning  flames.  All  things 
have  we  created,  bound  by  a  fixed  decree.  We  have 
formerly  destroyed  nations  like  unto  you :  but  is  any  of 
you  warned  by  their  example?  Every  thing  which 
they  do  is  recorded  in  books  kept  by  the  guardian 
angels,  and  every  action  both  small  and  great,  is  written 
down  in  the  preserved  table.  Moreover,  the  pious 
diall  dwell  among  gardens  and  rivers  in  the  assembly 
of  truth,  in  the  presence  of  a  most  potent  King.^ 

CHAP.   XLII. 

'^  By  the  mountain  of  Sinai,  and  by  the  book 
written  in  an  expanded  scroll — by  the  elevated  roof  c^ 
heaven,  and  by  the  swelling  ocean :  verily,  the  punish- 
ment of  thy  Lord  will  surely  descend — there  shall  be 
none  to  withhold  it.     On  that  day  the,  heaven  shall 
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be  shaken  and  shall  reel,  and  the  mountains  shall  pass 
away.  On  that  day,  woe  be  unto  those  who  accused 
God's  apostles  of  imposture,  who  amused  themselves 
with  vain  disputes.  On  that  day  shall  they  be  driven 
into  the  fire  of  hell." 

CHAP.    XLVII. 

'<  .     The  description  of  Paradise,  which  is 

promised  unto  the  pious :  therein  are  rivers  of  incor- 
ruptible water,  and  rivers  of  milk — the  taste  whereof 
changeth  not-— and  rivers  of  wine,  pleasant  unto  those 
who  drink,  and  rivers'  of  clarified  honey :  and  therein 
shall  they  have  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  pardon 
from  their  Lord.'' 

CHAP.    LV. 

«  I  I  For  him  who  dreadeth  the  tribunal  of 
his  Lord,  are  prepared  two  gardens,  planted  with 
shady  trees.  In  each  of  them  shall  be  two  fountains 
flowing.  In  each  of  them  there  shall  be  of  every  fruit 
two  kinds.  They  shall  repose  on  couches,  the  linjngs 
whereof  shall  be  of  thick  silk,  interwoven  with  gold : 
and  the  fruit  of  the  two  gardens  shall  be  near  at  hand 
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to  gather.  Therein  sbatt  receive  them  beauteoue  dam* 
•elt»  sefrainiog  their  eyes  from  behoUing  any  but  their 
spouaes — wbon  no  man  aball  have  conversed  with 
before  them,  neither  any  Geniut-^having  complezioBJi 
like  rubies  and  pearls.  And  besides  these  there  shall 
be  two  other  gardens,  of  a  dark  green*  In  each  of 
tbeni  shall  be  two  fountains,  pouring  forth  plenty 
of  water.  In  each  of  them  shall  be  ft uits^  and  palm* 
trees,  and  pomegranates.  Theiein  shall  be  agreeable 
and  beauteous  damsdbv  having  fine  black  eyes,  and 
kept  in  patilions  from  public  view»  Therein  shall 
they  delight  themselves>  lying  on  green  cushions  and 
beautiful  carpets." 

CHAP.   LVI. 


"    MMMM*** 


When  the  inevitable  day  of  judgment 
shall  suddenly  come,  no  soul  shall  diarge  the-  predict 
tton  of  its  coming  with  falsehood :  it  will  abase  sonu 
and  eialt  otfaors.  When  the  ensdi  shall  be  shaken 
with  a  violent  shock  and  the  mountains  shidi  be  dashed 
to  pieces,  and  shall  become  as  dust  scattered  abroad^ 
and  ye  shall  be  separated  into  three  distinct  daises : 
the  companions  of  the  right  hand,  (how  hqppy  shall 
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the  companions  of  the  right  hand  be !)  and  Uie  com** 
panions   of  the  left  hand,  (how  miserable  diall  the 
companions  of  the  left  hand  be !)  and  those  who  have 
preceded  others  in  the  faith,  shall  precede  them  to 
paradise.     These  are  they  which  shall  approach  near 
unto  God.     They  shall  dwell  in  gardens  of  delight, 
reposing  on  couches  adorned  with  gold  and  precious 
stoned,  sitting  opposite  to  one  another  thereon.    Youths 
who  shall  continue  in  their  bloom  for  ever,  shall  go 
round  about  to  attend  them,  with  goblets  and  beakera, 
and  a  cup  of  flowing  wine:  (th^r  heads  shall  not  ache 
by  drinking  the  same,  neidier  shidl  their  reason  be 
disturbed :)  and  with  fruits  of  the  sort  which  they  shall 
chuse,  and  the  flesh  of  birds  of  the  kind  which  they 
shall  desire.     And  there  shall  accompany  them  dam- 
sels having  large  black  eyes,  resembling  pearls  hidden 
in  tbeir  shells^  as  a  reward  for  that  which  they  shall 
have  wrought.    They  shall  not  hear  therein  any  vain 
discourse,  or  any  charge  of  sin,  but  only  the  salutation, 
Peace !  Peace !  and  the  companions  of  the  right  hand 
shall   have  their   abode  among  lote-trees  free   from 
thoras,   under    an    extended  shade,   near  a  flowing 
water,  and  amidst  fruits  in  abundance,  which  shall  not 
fail,  nor  shall  be  forbidden  to  be  gathered ;  and  they 
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•hall  enjoy^  damsels  raised  on  lofty  couches,  whodi 
we  created  by  a  peculiar  creation/' 


CHAP.    LXXVII. 


t€ 


■*  When  the  stars  shall  be  put  out,  and 


when  the  heaven  shall  be  cloven  in  sunder,  and  when 
the  mountains  shall  be  winnowed,  and  when  the  apos- 
tles shall  have  time  assigned  to  them  to  appear  and 
bear  testimony  against  their  respective  people,  to  what 
a  day  shall  that  appointment  be  deferred !  Woe  be  on 
that  day  unto  those  who  accused  the  prophets  of  impos* 
ture — it  shall  be  said  unto  them.  Go  ye  to  the  punish- 
ment which  ye  denied  as  a  falsehood :  go  ye  into  the 

1  In  tbe  glowing  diction  of  the  aatbor  of  tbe  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  seventy-two  Houris,  or 
black-eyed  g^rls,  of  renplendent  beauty,  blooming  yoatb, 
virgin  purity,  and  exquisite  sensibility,  will  be  created  for  the 
use  of  the  meannt  believer ! 

The  prophet  of  Mecca  will  scarcely  be  suspected  of  a 
plagiarism  from  the  writings  of  Plato;,  yet  the  Athenian 
philosopher  holds  out  an  allurement  certainly  not  less  sensnal, 
as  a  reward  for  the  exertions  of  valour  and  patriotism: 
Ki(2  roK  ayaBoCf  yk  irv  rSn  vW  h  vdKifjM^  iXKoBl  9h,  yi^  Irrlw  m)  SAKm. 
axXa  It,  Kud  a^Aanqi^  h  i£«0^  rnq  rSn  ywamSv  ^uyiioif4Aetwf,  tV«  luU 
&/(««  fxark  «r(o^a0-fa»c  »K  v\tX^M   rSv   veatiw  Ik  rSv  roi^oiv '  aifd^mrtu. 

Plat  de  Repub.  lib.  v. 
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shadow  of  the  smoke  of  hell,  which  shall  ascend  in 
ihree  columns,  and  shall  not  shade  you  from  the  heat, 
neither  shall  it  be  of  service  against  the  flame,  but  it 
shall  cast  forth  sparks  as  big  as  towers,  resembling 
yellow  camels  in  colotir.'^ 


':  ■»• 


/  1 
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suffered  to  remain  idle,  and  that  the  soil  is  mmrersaliy 
fertile,  die  number  of  the  present  oeeupiers  will  appear 
extremely  slender,  either  in  comparison  with  their 
fomief  amount^  or  in  reference  to  sucb  an  •incrqafe  as 
the  natural  resources  of  th^  country  would  be  adequate 
to  support. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cairo  consists  in  what  may  be  termed- local  mepchants 
— ^ihaps  shop-keepers  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
dengnation— and  the  artisans  connected,  with  the  dUf^ 
ferent  branches  of  their  trade.  The  repositories  of 
dieir  commerce  are  generally  closed  long  before  the 
eYening  sets  in:  the  only  shops  which  remain. open 
after  sun«set  are  those  kept  by  cooks  and  sutlers; 
private  families  being  for  the  most  part  but  denderly 
provided  with  the  requisites  of  a  kitchen.  .  << 

I  shall  trouble  you  with  very  few. observations 
on  what  are  called  the  learned  prpfessions-^you  wiH 
perhaps  be  of  opinion  that  I  have  already  said  quite 
enough  as  far  as  regards  the  first  of  those  orders 
— ^THE  PRIESTHOOD— and  the  lawyers  may  very 
soon  be  dispatched;  for  there  being  no  wijttencode 
beyond  the  simple  axioms,  or  positive  precept,  of 
the  Koran,  the  community  are  not  much  infested  by 
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j|ttQrqi^a*r-aiid  as  to  the  practitioners:  in  phj9ic»  though 
fqrm^ly  .so  numerous  that  almost  every  indiiridual 
preteq^ed  to  ^ome  skill  in  the  medical  art,  they  are  at 
pres^iijt  Qomparatively  insignificant,  if  examined  eitherin 
ireferenc^,tQ  their  amount  or  their  qualifications. 

At  the  remote  period  when  Menelaus  visite^l  this 
co|]|fit^9  Isomer  assures  us  that  every  man  was 
i^lipjled  ifi  9Xk  eminent  degree  to  discharge  the  duties  of 

^  'AffOpiaTriffy  '  ^.  yap  Uaiiiovde  eltn  yeylffkif^. 

Odyss.  lib.  iv.  v.  231. 

And  Herodotua^  speaks  of  the  healing  art  as  being 
dijs^il^tC|(jLith];Oiagb  its  various  branches  among  several 
di^finct,prj9fessgtrs(^  each  individual  confining  himself  to 
the  treatment  of  that  particular  disorder^  which  had 
beei^  pequ^ifirly ,  the-  object  of  hb  study.  In  cpnse- 
q^ic^cp  qf.tl^s  divisioi^  of  their  labour,  every  consider- 
able ,toi9[fi  wf^. abundantly  stocked  with  Ate  sons  of 
Paetatif  ^90^  ^jpfly'mg  all  their  skill  to  remove  im* 
perfection^iin  jt|ie  ^ight^-r^thers  devoting  their  attentiofi 
to  d]sea8p3  ip^.tl^e  head,— others  to  the  stomach,-^aad 
others  undertaking  the  care  twv  d^jtaviufy  yiawy,  of  occult, 

«  Lib.  ii. 
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of  the  Ottonaii  Empire,  there  19  a  dominioD  of  those 
£fttal  prejudices^  which  make  ignoraoce  and  error  de- 
scend a^.a  ss«r6d  iohericaoce. 

The  property  of  thos^  who  have  been  irictims  to 
IUb  disense  is  pablidy  sold  in  the  :p|reets  of  Constaa- 
tiiMiple:  doth  .tei|ifiure|  and  wooUeo  robas,  constitute 
m  pest  of  all  auiib  salesy  .and  these  are  coostsntly  brought 
tO".  AfeKandria  in  some  of  the  merchant  shqps  which 
tmde  with  that  town;  they  are. subsequently  retailed 
out  in  die.bazaarSf  and  the  contagion  is  thus  inevitably 
psopagated.  This  species  of  commerce  is  chiefly  con- 
duct^ by  the  Gieeksy  who  are  usimUy  the  firat  sufibrers : 
but  .die  infej/BtaoB  .gradually  advances  towards  Rosetta, 
and  <  from  .thence  ^tends  its  progress  to  Cairo  by  the 
daily  transportation  of  merchandize  up  the  river. 

As  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of  the  pestilence 
make  thw.  isppeamnce^  the  Frank  population  adi^ 
the  most  effisctive  method  to  guard  against  being  at- 
tacked :  wkh  this  view^  every  house  is  strongly  barri- 
eadoed^  and  no  personal  communication  allowed  with 
any  one  from  without.  Provbions  are  brought  at 
stated  imervals^  and  deposited  at  die  vestibule;  the 
porter  who  attends  expressly  for  such  purpose^  removes 
them  soon  after  with  long  iron  instruments^  and  they 
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are  then  instantly  plunged  into  a  large  vessel  filled  with 
cold  water*  These  measures  of  precaution,  are  some- 
times prolonged  for  three  months:  tbejediupi  con* 
iKque&t  on  such  a  species  of  impri0onm,ent,.inust,  of 
ispurse^  dqpend  in  great  measure  for  its^mUigatian  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  individuiEiIs  in  the  dilBferent  socie- 
ties ;^a  variety  of  amusements  are  invented  ipr.  revived, 
to  dissipate  diagrin^  and  in  some  of  the  l.argier  estab- 
lishments there  are  theatrical  exhibitions  by  amateur 
^i&rmers.  .  i.  . 

^  ^'  La  peate,"  says  the  author  of  a  Voyagti  enSyrie 
€t  es  Eg^te^  '^  oSte  plusieurs  .ph4nomdnea«ita^s-re^ 
mafquaUes."  It  is  felt  at  Constantinople  ipost.SQ^erely 
durilig.  th^  summer,  and  loses  much  of  its  force^  or 
disappears  altogether,  during  the  winter  mpnOis :  in 
Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  it  rages  with  greatest  violence 
in  the  winter  season,  and  before  the, end  of  June  its 
vetaom'  is  completely,  exhausted.  This  seemingly 
capricious  property  ot  ihe  pestilence  is  accounted  for 
by  ihe  following  considerations. 

Winter  destroys  the  plague  at  Constantinople,  by 
the  intensity  of  cold  which  prevails  at  that  season :  its 
powers  are  rekindled  by  the  summer,  because  the  heats 
are  accompanied  by  a  certain  degree  of  moisture,  de- 
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rived  from  the  sea  and  tke  neighbouring  forests  and 
mountains.  In  Egypt,  where  the  winter  is  mild  and 
humid|  the  same  causes  concur  to  render  the  disease 
most  destructive  at  that  period ;  but  the  vehement  heat 
of  the  summer  months  being  unallajed  bj  any  humidity^ 
the  contagion  is  checked  by  the  dry  and  parched  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  seldom  malq^nant  in  its 
influence,  unless  when  accompanied  by  moisture. 

In  Syria  the  plague  is  for  less  frequent  in  its 
visitations.  Volney,  indeed,  speaks  of  an  interval  of 
twenty  years,  during  which  that  country  remained  with- 
out tamt.  Its  exemption  from  such  calamity  is  ascri- 
bable,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  absence  of  any  vessels 
arriving  off  the  coast,  in  a  direct  passage  from  Con^ 
stantinople.* 

1  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  was  many  years  resident  in  this 
country  as  Consul-General,  and  who  appears  to  have  studied 
the  character  and  properties  of  the  plague  with  mneii  skill 
and  perseverance,  mentions  the  external  use  of  oil  as  an  effi- 
cient remedy,  which  he  proved  by  repeated  experiments, 
after  the  disorder  had  exhibited  some  of  its  most  alarming 
symptoms.— ^«e  Note  at  the  end. 
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LETTER  X. 

To  SiE  G.  E T,  Bart. 

Cairo* 
Dear  E , 

After  all  that  has  been  written  and  published 
on  the  subject,  we  are  still  very  much  in  the  dark  ou 
many  interesting  points  of  the  Turkish  character.  The 
habitual  reserve  in  which  the  grandees  shroud  them- 
selves, the  defensive  haughtiness  of  their  carriage,  and 
the  feeling  of  contemptuous  detestation  with  which 
the  more  rigid  regard  all  such  as  are  opposed  to  the 
tenets  of  their  prophet,  have  conspired  to  throw  an 
almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  social  intercourse 
with  foreigners.  Individuals,  however  distinguished 
by  rank  and  affluence,  will  find,  that  to  have  been 
considerable  in  their  own  country,  is  no  infallible  pass- 
port to  the  society  of  persons  of  consideration,  either 
here  or  at  Constantinople  :  it  is;  doubtless,  a  very  im- 
portant  recommendation^  and  will  be  of  much  service 
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in  smoothing  many  preliminary  difficulties;  but  the 
easiest  mode  of  obtaining  access  to  all  ranks  and  de- 
grees—from the  sultan  on  the  throne  to  the  slave  in 
the  dungeon— is  a  reputation  for  skill  in  the  science 
of  medicine.  To  proficients  in  the  healing  art,  the 
inmost  recesses  of  die  seraglio  are  thrown  open,  the 
haram  itself  disclosed;  and  although  the  practiUoner 
may  be  said  in  some  measure  to  prosecute  hb  labours 
with  the  bow-string  about  his  neck,  yet,  if  he  has  cbm- 
mon  discretion,  he  will  be  sure  to  meet  eventually  with 
the  most  liberal  protection  and  encouragement.^ 

The  life  of  that  particular  class,  whosb  possesi^ions, 
without  being  so  colossal  aff  to  render  thenfl  an  Object 
of  jealousy  to  the  government,  are  sufficient  to  procure 

•       »  

1  Whoever  visits  any  distant  quarter  of  the  Taridsb 
dominions,  would  derive  incalculable  advantage  from  being 
provided  with  a  store  of  the  safest  and  most  approved  toefdft* 
dnes;  prudence  and  humanity  are  alike  interested  io  their 
proper  application.  From  certain  occurrences,  in  which  the 
writer  and  his  associates  were  personally  infereHted^'dnrii^ 
an  excursion  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  they  wer^in^oo^d.tf 
imafcine,  that  any  person,  skilled  in  physical  knowledge,  who 
could  devote  a  short  timd,  gratnitoasly,  to  kttentiot^  on  the 
sick  and  infirmi  would  be  received  with  a,4<i8^ee  pf  aspect 
and  enthusiasm,  amounting  almost  to  adoration,  , 

A  few  cursory  observations  on  the  actuaf  state  of  the 
Troad,  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix. 


,uc,    ■        .    t        .  >" 
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an  anrestrained  indulgence  to  their  pkfasures,  ap|[>ears 
to  be  one  dull  round  of  monotonous'  uniforttiity.  The 
individual  rises  commonly  with  the  snfi,  and  as  he 
usually  reposes  without  undressing^his  toilet' is  very 
soon  dispatched.  Coffee  is  then  brought  to  him  with 
its  invariable  accompaniment,  a  pipe;  ani  instrument 
with  which  he  amuses  himself,  till  'the  avocations  of 
the  day  compel  him  to  some  more  active  exertion* 
The  time  of  dinner  is  variable,  but  seldom  later  than 
eleven  or  twelve  o^clock :  it  is  always  followed  by  die' 
siesta — so  that,  if,  as  some  philosophers  contend,  the 
vis  inertia  is  as  necessary  in  the  moral  as  in  the  nateral 
world^  its  neutralizing  properties  are  here  felt  in  thie' 
most  complete  state  of  unresisted  operation. 

In  the  evening,  the  wealthier  classes  divert  them- 
selves with' the  dancing  exhibitions  of  their  slaves,  or 
attend  some  imperfect  efforts  at  dramatic  representa- 
tion; in  which,  by  the  bye,  the  laws  (rf^^deconmare 
said  to  be  as  little  regarded  as  those  of  Aristotle. 

But  it  is  on  horseback,  tb^t  ^.  Turk,  i»  4r9Qnoto 
the  greatest  advantage.  When  seated  on  a  favourite 
charger,  he  instantly  discards  his  constitution^,  indo-, 
lence,  and  appeara  as  if  incorporated  with  the  tinknal 
be  bestrides,  whose  rapid  movements  and  graceful 
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screen.  He  ortiatifents  of  the  interior  are  necessarily 
dependent  on  tb^  taste,  caprice,  and  affloence  of  the 
individual  pr6][rri^loi-,though  there  are  ce^rtainfonndities 
common  to  all.  The  dwellings  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
are  decorated  with  much  cost  and  barbarous  splendour; 
the  inner  rooft  appearing  pro'fbsdf^  loaded  with  gold)  and 
the  wainscotitf^  ibkid  with  ivofyi  mc^er  of  pearl^ebony^' 
and  coral.  Some  of  the  saloons  are  eirtreinely  lofty  and 
spacious,  having  the  ceiling  terminated  by  a  dbme  pierced 
with  a  variety  of  apertures  in  the  (igUre  of  'itars ;  'frem^ 
thence  the  light  is^  transmitted  through  different  coloured; 
glasses,  the  rttysr  of  which  fall  Oh  a  marble  Vase^  thai  ia^ 
constantly  overflo'wiilg  with  living  water.  The  floors 
are  a  sort  of  Mosaic',  composed  of  marble  and  china, 
except  in  those  apartments  which '  are  strewed  with 
carpets.  In  particular  chambers,  something  resembling 
a  sofa,  called  a  divan,  is  carried  round  three-fourths  of 
the  room— it  is  usually  covered  with  Very  sumptuous 
furniture,  but  in  a  few  instances  a  preference  seetuewl 
to  be  given  to  black  velvet,  bordered  with  a  deep 
fringe — this  colour,  I  understood,  was  expressly  se-' 
lected,  as  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  radiant 
features,  which  are  there  cdntem plated  unt6il<dd. 

After  Satary^s  description  of  the  baths,  it  is  im* 
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possible  to  resist  the  temptation  to  visit  thetn— it  is 
equally  impossible  to  realize  the  fictioas  of  that  enthu- 
siastic writer.  The  following  is  an  account  of  his 
aensations  on  quitting  the  sudatory :  *^  II  semble  que 
Ton  vient  de  nattre,et  que  Ton  yit  pour  laprendhefois, 
Un  sentiment  vif  de  Pexistence  se  r6pand  jusqu'aux 
extr^mit^s  du  corps*  Tandis  qu*il  est  livr6  aux  plus 
flatteuses  sensations,  T&me  qui  en  a  la  conscience  jouit 
des  plus  agr£ables  pens^es.  L^imagination  se  prome- 
nant  sur  Vunivers  qn'elle  embellit,  voit  par-tout  de 
riants  tableaux,  par-tout  Timage  du  bonheur.  Si  la 
vie  n'est  que  la  succession  de  nos  id6es,  la  rapidity 
Rvec  laquelle  la  m^raoire  les  retrace  alors,  la  vigueur 
avec  laquelle  I'esprit  en  parcowt  la  chatqe  4tendue, 
feroient  croire  que  dans  les  deux  heures  du  calme 
tl^Iicieux  qui  suit  ces  bains^  on  Tit  un  grand  nombre 
d*ann6es."  This  is  of  itself  almost  enough  to  make 
one  undertake  a  journey  from  London  to  Grand  Cairo ; 
yet,  for  my  own  personal  gratification^  I  would  prefer 
floating  on  the  transparent  waters  of  the  Thames,  to 
all  the  incense  and  perfumes  of  the  east.^ 

^  VoUiey»  who  seems  to  have  been  visited  in  the  progresei 
^f  his  toar,  with  the  same  ardour  of  iempertamaUy  which  dis- 

VOIr.  11.  H 
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The  African  traveller,  who  has  atfumed  die  style 
and  title  of  Sheik  Ibrahim,  did  me  the  fiivour  to  call  at 
my  lodging  this  mornii^.  His  talents  and  character 
are  well  known  to  you ;  I  will  only  add,  that  his  man- 
ners are  affable  and  engaging,  though  tinctured  with 
the  gravity  peculiar  to  oriental  nations.  In  the  course 
of  his  conversation,  he  made  some  interesting  remarks 
respecting  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
desert :  these  I  should  injure  by  any  attempt  to  detail ; 
but  they  struck  me  as  very  forcibly  illustrating  that 
most  important  and  eventful  period  of  the  Jewbh  his- 
tory. The  gentleman  who  accompanied  him  men- 
tioned, among  other  subjects  of  recent  information 
from  Europe,  the  death  of  Madame  De  Stael.^ 

tinguished  Mathew  Bramble,  Esq.  describes  his  sensations 
on  leaving  the  bath,  in  these  terms : 

**  U  m'a  donn^  des  vertiges  et  des  tremblemens  de 
genoux,  qui  dor^rent  deux  jours.  J'avoue  qu'une  eau  vrai- 
meat  brOlante,  et  qu'une.  sueur  arrach^  par  les  commin&ns 
dtt  poumouj  antant  que  par  la  chaleor,  mWt  para  des  plaisirs 
d'une  esp^ce  strange ;  et  je  n'enyierai  plas  aox  Turcs  ni 
leur  opiam,  ni  lenrs  staves,  &c.'' 

1  The  decease  of  this  celebrated  lady  has  made  a  void 
in  the  literary  circles  of  Europe,  which  will  neither  be  speedily 
forgotten  nor  repaired.  While  resident  at  Geneva  in  1816, 
the  writer  had  the  fortune  to  be  occasionally  thrown  into  her 
society,  and  was  received  with  much  kindness  and  courtesy 
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The  inflammatioD  in  my  foot  has  been  so  far 
subdued,  that  I  hope  in  a  very  few  days  to  proceed 
towards  Alexandria.  I  aia  indebted  for  its  present 
healthy  appearance,  to  the  kindness  of  a  young  English 
surgeon,  who  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  any 
pecuniary  compensation.  The  name  of  this  gendeman 
is,  I  believe,  R— -c — i.  He  has  not  long  been  resident 
in  this  city,  but  I  trust  he  will  soon  receive  that  en- 
couragement in  his '  professional  pursuits,  which  his 
sfciR  and  bcnevoteiil  ^aracter  appear  peculiarly  to 
merit, 

at  Copet:  his  introduction  at  that  place  was  procured  tiy 
means  of  a  billet,  so  characteristic  of  Helvetian  politesse, 
that  the  reader  may  be  amused  bjr  its  insertion : 

**  Madame  la  Baroone, 

**  Vn  jeane  Anglais, — (here  follow  the  usual  com- 
plimentary expressions,)  Monsieur  J******e,  ale  plus  grand 
d^r  k  fons  iaire  sa  conr.  J'ai  beau  lui  dire  que  personne 
n'^toit  moins  propre  que  moi  k  lui  rendre  ce  bon  office ; — ii 
insiste:  je  me  rends;  etje  U  mets  ^  vos  pieds,  malheureux  de 
nepauvair  nCy  mettre  nun-mime^^  * 
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LETTER  XL 

To  Sir  G-  E ,  Bart. 

Rosetta* 
Dear  E , 

Wb  arriyed  here  io  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day, 
from  our  quitting  Cairo.  The  wind  was  directly 
against  us  almost  the  whole  of  the  passage,  and  occa- 
sionally rather  violent,  but  we  moved  on  by  the  force 
of  the  current ;  though,  yjider  such  circumstances,  the 
progress  was  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible*  Our 
bark  was  sufficiently  spacious,  but  rather  singularly 
adapted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied — it 
had  four  rowers,  who  were  of  very  little  service,  and 
two  sails  that  were  absolutely  of  none.  The  wind  and 
the  stream  in  some  measure  neutralize  their  respective 
powers :  in  the  mean  time,  the  helm  is  quite  unmanage- 
able, and  the  vessel  swings  round  in  irregular  circles, 
impelled  alternately  to  each  side  of  the  river. 

The  first  place  which  we  passed,  of  any  importance. 
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is  called  Ouardan ;  and  at  ten  miles  distance  is  another 
town,  of  less  extent,  named  T6rratt^ ;  seven  or  eight 
leagues  to  the  west  of  which,  the  monastery  of  St.  Ma- 
carius  was  situated.  In  the  course  of  four  hours  more, 
we  came  oflf  Nadhir,  placed  near  the  entrance  of  the 
canal  of  Menouf,  which  connects  this  arm  of  the  Delta 
with  the  Damietta  branch. 

We  remained  stationary  during  the  night;  for  the 
crew  having  moored  the  vessel  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  at  a  point  remote  from  any  habitation,  slept 
till  the  dawn  without  any  interruption.     I  was  pre- 
vented enjoying  the  same  luxury  by    the  incessant 
incureion  of  rats,  who  seemed  to  make  the  cabin 
exclusively  an  object  of  attack.    In  the  afternoon  of 
the  following  day,  the  boatmen,  who  had  smoked  away 
all  their  tobacco^  protested  that  the  wind  would  for 
some  time  baffle  every  effort  to  advance— <*they  there- 
fore very  deliberately  haled  the  bark  into  a  narrow 
recess,  and  proceeded  to  an  adjoining  town  in  order  to 
purchase  fresh  provision  for  their  pipes.     Du^ng  their 
absence,  I  walked  at  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  where 
1  met  several  rural  nymphs,  entirely  unencumbered 
with  any  part  of  the  drapery  in  which   poets  and 
painters  array  them.     Two  of  those  young  ladies  were 
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pr^ailed  on  to  partriLe  of  some  alnonds,  which  I 
offered  with  much  deeorovs  respect:  though  destitute 
of  the  slightest  covering,  Aey  did  not  betrsy  the  least 
embarrassment  at  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  or  seem 
conscious  that  their  appearance  was  in  any  degree 
calculated  to  excite  surprise.  One  of  them  was  very 
elegantly  formed — ^but  with  all  becoming  deference  to 
the  taste  and  discernment  of  M*  Savary,  an  artist 
would  scarcely  have  selected  either  to  sit  for  the  por- 
trait of  Nausicaa. 

The  second  lught  we  proceeded  widiout  interrup- 
tion ;  the  wind  nearly  died  away,  and  the  vessel's  course 
became  very  sensibly  quickened.  Soon  after  eleven 
we  traversed  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  formed  by  Alex- 
ander, to  etkct  a  communication  between  his  new  city 
and  the  N3e — ^though  long  since  disused,  the  channel 
might  easily  be  restored;  and  the  present  Pasha  is 
said  to  have  expressed  an  intention  of  re-opening  so 
important  a  passage* 

As  we  approached  towards  Deirout,  the  river  very 
visibly  decreased  in  width;  but  the  banks  seemed 
clothed  with  a  richer  verdure,  and  the  adjoining  lands 
appeared  more  carefully  tilled.  We  reached  this  place 
at  three  o'clock,  and  soon  found  that  the  usual  difii- 
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culties  of  a  first  arrival  bad  been  anticipated  and 
removed  by  tbe  active  civility  of  the  Britiah  agent, 
Signor  Lenzi. 

Rosetta,  or  Racbid,  as  tbe  Arabs  call  it,  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  western  branch 
of  the  Nile.  The  quay  is  extremely  spacious,  and 
the  store-houses  and  other  public  buildiugs  appear 
well  planned,  and  give  to  this  part  of  the  town  an 
approximation  to  European  neatness  and  elegance, — 
the  interval  is,  however,  still  very  distant.  The  environs 
are  embellished  by  some  extensive  gardens  annexed 
to  the  residence  of  the.  governor- — though  at  present 
much  neglected,  the  voluptuous  taste  which  designed 
them. is  sufficiendy  visible.  '  The  general  appearance 
of  the  interior  of  the  city  is  not  calculated  to  confirm 
the  first  favourable  impression.  Almost  every  quarter 
presents  some  mark  of  barbarism,  the  walls  of  many 
of  the  buildings  being  pieced  with  broken  fragments 
of  the  cornice  or  frieze  of  some  ancient  temple,  and 
the  vestibule  being  formed  by  inverted  shafts  of  co- 
lumns, where  the  capitals  are  universally  applied  aa 
the  base.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  amount  to 
twenty-five  thousand; — as  tbe  extent  of  the  place  is 
rather  more  than  a  league  in  length,  and  nearly,  a. 
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mile  in  its  greatest  breadth,  you  can  judge  whether 
this  is  an  iaaprobable  estimate.  Commerce  seems 
peculiarly  to  flourbh  here ;  indeed,  the  transportation 
of  foreign  goods  to  Cairo,  and  the  conveyance  of 
native  productions  to  Alexandria,  would  necessarily 
give  to  this  port  an  appearance  of  activity  beyond 
what  may  be  observed  in  other  Egyptian  towns. 

The  vessels  employed  between  Rosetta  and 
Aleiandria,  are  called  scherms:  they  have  no  decks, 
but  are  of  great  depth,  and  carry  a  latine  sail.  The 
passage  is  frequently  fatal.  Just  where  the  Nile  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Mediterranean  there  is  a  bar^ 
above  a  league  in  extent,  called  the  bogax;  a  term 
expressive  of  the  ruffled  appearance  of  the  waters. 
This  bar  is  in  many  parts  extremely  shallow,  and 
the  constant  shifting  of  the  sands  renders,  it  often 
diffi<^ult  to  find  an  opening  to  admit  a  single  vessek 
As  I  have  signified  a  wish  to  reach  Alexandria  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  Consul  strongly  dis- 
suades me  from  undertaking  die  journey  by  water : 
for  as  the  distance  is  not  much  more  than  diirty  mSes, 
we  may  safely  calculate  on  arriving  there  in  a  few 
hours  by  land — but  on  board  one  of  those  treacherous 
9cherm8,  the  luckless  voyageur  may  foe  kept  dancing 
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about  the  coast  for  several  days.  Very  few  arguments 
were  sufficient  to  make  me  give  a  preference  to  the 
sands  of  the  desert — and  we  shall  probably,  there- 
fore, commence  our  route  early  to-morrow,  or  the 
day  following. 
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LETTER  XII. 


To  Sir  G.  E t,  Bart. 


Alexandria,  October^  18 17- 


Dear  E ^ 

Though  it  is  more  than  a  fortnight  since  we 
arrived  here,  I  have  scarcely  been  able  to  quit  the 
city  walls,  or  indeed  to  move  out  of  my  chamber* 

The  passage  across  the  desert  may  be  accom- 
plished without  much  exertion,  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours ;  but  as  we  did  not  leave  Rosetta  till  late  in  the 
morning,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  reach  this 
place  in  time  for  admission.  I  passed  the  night, 
therefore,  in  a  solitary  hovel,  near  the  bay  of  Abouldr.^ 

1  No  Englishman  can  ever  pass  with  indifference  near 
this  part  of  the  coast,  which  was  the  scene  of  one  of  Lord 
Nelson's  most  splendid  victories. — ^''To  have  been  bom  in  the 
same  land/'  says  Mr.  Cobbett>  ''  and  to  have  lived  in  the 
same  day  with  Lord  Nelson,  whose  public  conduct  is  in 
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Early  the  next  day  we  pursued  a  route  by  the  sea^aide, 
and  without  any  incident  deserving  nqtice^  arrived  at 

every  respect  fit  to  be  holden  up  on  high,  as  a  light  to  the 
living,  and  to  the  children  yet  unborn,  is  no  small  honour  to 
us;  not  to  have  lamented  his  death,  would  have  argued  a 
want  of  every  just  and  generous  sentiment;  and  not  to 
ha? e  honoured  his  remains  and  his  memory,  ingratitude  un- 
exampled in  the  annals  of  the  world/' 

Political  Register,  January,  1806. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  pardon  the  insertion  of  another 
eloquent  tribute  to  this  most  distinguished  commander,  whose 
noble  example  should  be  as  immortal  as  his  name:— the 
following  lines  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr,  Pye,  the  late  laureat 

" Lo !  where  the  AUe  from  Egypt's  fertile  shores. 

Swollen  to  the  sea  his  delaged  cnnreut  poun  1 

The  din  of  battle  sonnds-^iear  seats  of  old. 

Where  seers  and  saints  immortal  tidii^  told. 

An  athdst  warrior  with  gigantic  pride. 

The  armies  of  the  litino  God  defied; 

Britannia's  sons  the  threat  with  horror  hear, 
•    And  fearing  heaven,  disclaim  all  other  fear ; 

By  valoar  fired— by  gallant  Nilson  led. 

Free  to  Uie  winds  their  red-cross  banners  spread. 

In  vain  the  dose-moor'd  fleet  their  anchors  keep, 

A  massy  bulwark  floating  on  the  deep; 

In  vain  tremendous,  from  the  circling  shore. 

With  brazen  throat  the  thundering  batteries  roar ; 

Down  sinks  the  baseless  vannt  of  atheist  pride. 

The  victor's  spoil,  or  whelm'd  beneath  the  tide. 

And  wild  Arabia's  desnltoiy  bands. 

The  fight  surveying  from  the  neighbouring  lands. 

With  shoats  of  triumph  bail  the  conquering  host, 
'    And  Albion's  fame  iilnmines  Egypt's  coast. 

''  Ah,  gallant  lieroesl  in  this  glorious  strife. 
Who  purchased  deathless  fame  with  transient  life: 
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Alexandria  soon  after  ten  o'clock.  The  outer  gate 
leads  to  an  enclosure  that  presents  a  scene  of  wretch* 
ednessi  unequalled  even  in  this  land  of  desolation.  A 
considerable  part  is  occupied  by  ruined  cottages  and 
prostrate  temples :  the  mouldering  remains  of  ancient 
splendour  lie  mingled  in  confused  masses,  with  the 
havoc  of  modern  rapine.*  The  walls  which  encompass 
the  area  have  been  lately  renewed ;  they  seem  planned 
on  the  same  principle  as  European  fortifications,  but 
very  inferiorly  executed.  Just  as  I  was  passing  the 
drawbridge  of  the  "second  gate,  a  long  string  of 
camels,  heavily  loaded  with  merchandize,  stalked  from 
under  the  arch.  The  space  was  not  sufficiently  wide 
to  admit  a  free  passage,  and  it  was  too  late  to  attempt 
retreating ;  for  as  the  beasts  pressed  forwards,  a  pro- 
jection in  the  furniture  of  the  foremost  having  become 
entangled   with   a  part  of  my  dress,  I  was  forcibly 

No  tear  of  pity  dims  your  ▼aloni's  piide. 
In  Heaven's  and  Europe's  canse  who  braTety  died. 
Cer  the  bine  wave  that  shronds  th*  iHastrioiis  dead. 
Her  amaranthine  wreaths  shaQ  Glory  shed ; 
Angelic  strains  shall  channt  yonr  blcss'd  decease. 
And  seraphs  hymn  jre  to  the  realms  of  peace." 

^  Some  of  the  colamnt  iqppeared  to  be  formed  of  the  same 
material  with  the  few  whieh  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  bean- 
tiful  plain  of  Troy,  on  a  gentle  rise  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
the  Scamander. 
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dragged  from  the  saddle,  and  not  being  able  to  detach 
my  foot  from  the  cord  which  was  applied  by  way  of 
stirrup,  the  wound  in  my  instep  was  torn  open  afresh^ 
and  the  original  injury  severely  aggravated.  But  in 
the  attentive  civility  and  considerate  kindness  of  the 
English  consul)  Mr.  Lee,  I  have  found  every  thing  to 
relieve  the  uneasiness  of  confinement,  and  almost  to 
reconcile  me  to  the  disaster. 

The  only  object  I  have  yet  been  able  to  examine 
is  the  celebrated  relic,  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
Pompey's  pillar.  The  propriety  of  such  title  has 
been  frequently  denied,  and  the  inscription  on  the 
south-west  side,  which  was  accurately  taken  by  some 
English  officers,  appears  decisive  in  favour  of  another 
claimant.  Savary  rejects  the  idea  of  its  having  been 
erected  in  honour  of  Caesar's  rival,  as  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  circumstance  either  by  Strabo  or  Diodo* 
rus ;  and  quotes  the  authority  of  an  Arabian  writer, 
Albufeda,  to  prove  that  it  was  inscribed  to  the  em- 
peror Severus.  In  support  of  this  opinion  he  recites, 
as  an  historical  fact,  that  Severus,  on  his  visit  to 
Alexandria,  released  the  citizens  from  the  caprice  and 
oppression  of  a  single  magistrate,  revised  their  laws, 
redressed  their  grievances,  and  instituted  a  more  equi- 
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table  form  of  goveroment,  to  be  conducted  by  a  senate 
chosen  from  amongst  themselves.  ^  Cette  collonne 
fut  une  marque  de  leur  gratitude ;  Tinscription  grecque 
k  moiti6  effacie  que  Ton  y  voit  du  c6t6  de  I'occident, 
lorsque  le  soleil  P6claire,  ^toit  sans  daute  lisible  du 
temps  d'Albufeda,  et  conservoit  le  nom  de  Severe." 
— Volney  adopts  this  conjecture. 

The  only  letters  I  could  discover  with  the  naked 
eye,  were  AI:  but  a  preparation  of  plaster,  applied 
under  the  direction  of  the  English  officers,  when  our 
army  had  military  occupation  of  the  town,  furnished  an 
easy  mode  of  clearly  decyphering  whatever  remained 
onoUiterated.  The  legend  is  engraved  in  the  usual  ill- 
conceived  style  of  ancient  inscriptions — a  clumsy  ar- 
rangement, which  e^^hibits  the  characters  all  confusedly 
joined  together,  as  if  they  were  designed  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  being  understood. 

TO  ...  .  XITATONAYTOKPATOPA 
TONnOAIOTXONAAESAMAPEIAC 
MOK  .*  H  .  lANONTON  ....  TON 

no ... .  EnAPXOCAirYirroY. 

The  first  step  towards  attempting  an  interpreta- 
tion, is  to  separate  the  letters  into  distinct  words. 
This  has  been  done  with  much  ingenuity  by  a  French 
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Professor,  of  the  name  of  Jaubert,  and  is  detailed  at 
length  in  an  article  of  the  National  Encyclopaedia. 

1.  TO  . .  .  ATATON  ATTOKFATOPA 
8. 1X)N  nOAIOYXQN  AA^ANAPEIAC 
3.  AIOK  .  H .  lANON  TON  .  .  .  ,  TON 

4.  no ...  •  EiiAFXoc  AimiTor. 

I  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  observations  of 
M.  D'Ansse  de  Villoison.^ 

TO  in  the  first  line  appears  to  be  evidently  a 
corruption  of  rdy.  It  is  equally  clear  that  ilTATON  is 
the  termination  of  an  epithet  applied  to  the  emperor 
Diocletian — but  to  discover  the  exact  word,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  look  for  some  superlative,  the  antepenul- 
tima  of  which  is  formed  by  an  omega ;  (and  not  by  an 
omicrony  which  would  be  far  less  difficult.)  The  term 
must  also  be  such  as  may  appear  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  this  prince.  M.  D'Ansse  imagines  the  ex- 
pression used  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  otrttiraroyy 
**  most  sacred."  To  obviate  any  objection  which 
might  arise  fi'om  the  singularity  of  such  an  epithet,  the 
ingenious  Savant  proceeds  to  state  that  he  has  seen 
the  same  applied  in  a  Greek  inscription  discovered  in 

A  Fragment  d*une  lettre  de  J.  B.  G.  D'Ansse  de  Yilloi- 
ton,  Membre  de  rinstitat  National  de  France,  an  Professear 
MUlin. 
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the  vale  of  Thymbra,  near  the  plain  of  Bounarbecfai) 
and  mentioned  by  Chevalier.  The  words  there  used, 
are  TflN  OCIflTAT»N  HMON  AYTOKPATOPUN 
AIOKAHTIANOr  KAl  MASIMINIANOY. 

In  the  second  Une»  TON  nOAIOYXON  AAES- 
ANAPEIAC,  may  be  interpretedi  ''The  Peotectob  ;'' 
''  the  tutelary  genius  of  Alexandria."  The  Atbenians 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  iroXiS^ocy  their  guardian 
goddess^  Minerva. 

In  the  third  line,  the  restoration  of  A  and  T  in 
the  vacancies  after  K  and  H^  will  give  the  name 
AIOKAHTIANON  in  its  perfect  form.  The  deficiency 
between  TON  ....  TON  may  be  supplied  by  inserting 
CEBACTON,  Augustum.  Diocletian  is  described  in 
several  medals  by  the  epithets  kv^B^c,  and  (rf/3a?oc> 
pius,  Augustus ;  and  by  that  of  9£^?oc»  in  almost  all> 
particularly  those  of  Alezandna. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  line,  IIO  is  probably  an 
abbreviation  of  n<$/3Xioc.  Perhaps  the  initial  letter  of 
the  following  name,  now  entirely  efiaced^  of  this 
Egyptian  prefect,  was  an  M,  and,  having  been  im* 
properly  connected  with  the  preceding  characters,  gave 
rise  to  the  supposition  that  IIOM  was  an  abridgment 

of  noMnHioc. 
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Whether  such  conjecture  is  well  or  ill-grounded, 
the  historians,  who  describe  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
afford  no  clue  to  discover  the  name  of  this  magistrate, 
and  consequently  it  is  quite  impossible  to  supply  the 
trifling  hiatus,  which  remains  in  the  inscription*  Its 
date^  if  we  allow  the  foregoing  arguments,  may  be 
ascertained  within  a  few  years.  M.  D'Ansse  de  Vil- 
loison  assigns  it  to  302,  and  supposes  it  to  refer  to  a 
very  plentiful  distribution  of  bread,  given  in  a  season 
of  severe  distress  to  the  impoverished  citizens,  by  the 
personal  bounty  of  the  emperor — an  act  of  liberality, 
which  might  justify  the  character  implied  in  the  word 

The  difiiculties  of  this  famous  inscription  thus 
appear  to  be  completely  removed — it  remains  only  to 
give  the  characters  in  modern  use,  and  to  subjoin  a 
Latin  translation  : 

Tov  offnararov  avroKparopa, 
Toy  iro\t5y(oy  'AXs^avSpEiag^ 
HiOKXtfTiavov  TOV  sefia^Tov, 
YUpKiog ....  tirapxo^  Alyv1^^n^ 

Sanctissimo  Imperatori, 

Patrono  Conservatori  Alexandrise, 

Dlodetiano  Augasto, 

Publius ....  Praefectus  ififi^to. 

1  Some  word  must  of  course  be  understood  to  govern 
tho  accusative,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  either  iviBnHsy, 

VOL.  n  1 
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The  position  of  the  column  is  on  an  eminence  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  outer  gate — ^the  ground  im- 
mediately joining,  is  abrupt,  rugged,  and  desolate.    To 
an  unpractised  eye,  the  base  appears  disproportionably 
narrow,  and  the  capital  overloaded.    The  shaft  is  still 
almost  perfect,  retaining  throughout  a  beautiful  polish, 
except  in  two  or  three  points,  where  the  surface  has 
been  scarred  by  the  discharge  of  cannon,  against  that 
part  of  the  circumference  which  faces  the  sea.    It  has 
also  been  slightly  injured  in  an  opposite  quarter,  by 
the  adjustment  of  some  scaffolding,  which  was  applied 
a  few  months  since  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  to 
the  summit.     Among  other  adventurous  curiosi,  an 
English  lady  is  reported  to  have  mounted  the  scaling 
ladder.     I  could  not  learn  whether  they  observed  any 
indication  that  the  capital  ever  supported  a  statue : 
it  appears,  I  think,  as  if  designed  for  some  such  pur- 
pose. 

The  inscription  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
pedestsd : — what  has  been  stated  above  is,  of  course, 
meant  only  to  apply  to  the  dedication,  comprised  in 

dvEpitfty»  IrifAiifftf,  Or  some  other  term  of  like  import^  to  imply 
that  the  pillar  was  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  the  emperor. 
This  ellipsis  is  very  common  in  ancient  Greek  inscriptions, 
and  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  the  Romans,  who,  on 
similar  occasions,  freqaently  omit  the  word  POSVIT, 
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the  characters  there  transcribed :  the  date  of  the  pillar 
itself,  is  of  more  remote  antiquity ;  bat  the  Corinthian 
order  of  the  capital  will  confine  it  within  a  known 
snra.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  this  cele- 
brated relic  may  have  been  applied  as  the  vehicle  of 
enloginm  to  other  potentates,  besides  Sevenis,  AdriaUi 
and  Diocletian,  wbo  wa«  snccesmivdy  <tisplaced  by 
some  new  object  of  gratitii^  or  adulation. 

It  is  confidently  said  here,  that  Buonaparte  gave 
orders  for  inscribing  the  names  of  all  those  of  his 
army,  who  had  fallen  in  the  batde  of  Alexandria,  on 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  column,  and  for 
int^ring  dieir  remains  at  the  base ;  a  design  which  he 
was  afterwards  compelled  to  reyaquish,  by  the  pres« 
sure  of  more  important  considerations. 

About  noon  the  two  characters,  which  can  be 
discerned  without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  become  visible: 
at  diat  hour,  the  rays  of  the  sun  falling  directly  in 
their  front,  exhibit  them  with  some  appearance  of 
brightness*  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
other  sides  of  the  pedestal  were  ako  inscribed^  though 
time  may  have  rendered  the  impression  indistinct. 
On  the  north-west  aspect,  near  the  northern  angle, 

■ 

there  is  an  indenture  resembling  the  narrow  recesses 
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usually  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  tablet.  No 
▼estjge  of  any  letters  can  now  indeed  be  traced ;  but 
the  small  grains  of  sand,  driren  for  ages  against  the 
surface  by  the  prevalence  of  the  winds  in  that  quarter, 
will  sufficiently  account  for  their  total  disappearance. 

About  a  furlong  below  the  mound  on  which  the 
column  is  Taised,  the  ruins  of  the  hippodrome  may  be 
discovered.  The  circus  in  its  formation  resembles 
that  of  every  place  set  apart  for  exhibitions  of  this 
kind,  which  I  have  noticed  in  Greece  and  Italy :  in 
all  these  the  space  s^ems  far  too  contracted  for  &e 
full  exertion  of  a  horse's  power.  The  ancients  do 
not  appear  to  have  ever  thought  of  matches  against 
time;  probably  from  their  imperfect  mode  of  com- 
puting its  subdivisions. 

The  two  granite  obelisks,  called  Cleopatra^ s  nee* 
dks,^  are  very  near  the  beach,  and  within  the  enclo* 
sure  of  the  outer  walls :  one  of  them  only  is  upright ; 
the  other  seems  to  have  been  thrown  by  some  violent 
-convulsion,  a  considerable  part  having  become  bu- 

1  The  origin  of  this  term  has  not  been  explained:  their 
€orm  beam  no  resemblance  \^atever  to  the  imidementof 
housewifery.  They  i^ppear  much  more  like  elongated  wedges; 
but  are  in  fact  quadrangular,  and  tapering  to  a  point, 
"Which  18  terminated  by  a  small  pyramidal  figure. 
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lied  beneath  the  sand :  this  was  removed  a  few  years 
since,  so  as  to  afford  the  means  of  taking  an  accurate 
admeasurement  of  the  biock^  which  is  ascertained  to 
be  sixty-six  feet  in  length,  and  seven  feet  square  at  the 
base.  The  two  are  conjectured  to  have  formed  a  part 
of  the  entrance  to  Cleopatra^s  palace  :  their  form  is^ 
I  think,  any  thing  but  graceful;  both  were  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  which  on  the  north  and  west  sides 
are  still  in  good  preservation^  but  towards  the  east 
and  the  south,  they  have  been  completely  effaced* 
The  weight  of  one  of  these  masses  must  be  very  con- 
siderable :  Lord  Cavan,  however,  undertook  to  trans- 
port that  which  is  prostrate  to  England,  and  several 
of  our  officers  subscribed  in  furtherance  of  the  scheme ; 
but,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  attempt  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  impracticable.* 

1  Perhaps  the  scheme  may  be  revived  under  more  favour- 
able auspices,  and  we  may  yet  have  the  gratification  of  seeing 
thi«  distinguished  trophy  grace  the  magnificent  esplanade  in 
front  of  the  Horse  Guards,  or  some  other  conspicuous  statioa 
in  the  British  metropolis. 
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To  H J E,  Esq.  M.P. 

Alexandria. 

Dear  H— *n. 

An  injury  from  a  fall  recmed  at  the  moment  of 
our  arrival  here,  has  made  it  impracticable  for  me  to 
extend  dther  my  walks  or  rides  to  any  distance  beyond 
the  city  walk.  What,  therefore,  under  other  curcum- 
stances  woidd  have  been  one  of  my  first  Qt]gectB,*«-4he 
scene  of  Sir  R.  Abercrombie's  ^ctory  and  death, — I 
now  fear  I  may  be  prevented  any  opportunity  of  visiting. 
You  will  readily  believe  that  I  shall  not  relinquish  snob 
intention  without  sincere  reluctance:  events,  even  of 
the  highest  national  interest,  claim  our  attention  more 
forcibly  when  accompanied  by  the  reflection,  that  any 
one  connected  with  us  by  the  ties  of  blood  or  of 
friendship,  had  the  fortune  to  be  personally  concerned, 
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and  to  take  a  distinguished  share  in  the  action  which 
produced  them.^ 

To  a  person  who  lands  at  Alexandria  by  a  route 
direct  from  Europe^  the  appearance  of  the  modern 
town  would  scarcely  repay  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage. 
I  understand^  however^  that  within  these  few  years  it 
has  received  a  very  marked  improvement;  not  merely 
with  reference  to  the  exterior  of  the  buildings,  but  in 
those  more  important  points,  which  affect  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization.     Since  the  period  of  the  French 
invasion,  a  moral  revolution  has  been  silently  at  work. 
The  mind  of  the  country,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the 
pedantry  of  such  an  expression^  seems  prepared  to' 
receive  a  new  and  powerful  impulsev  That  torpor  and 
lethargy,  which  many  were  accustomed  to  consider  as 
almost  inseparably  connected  widi  the  climate,  appears 
to  have  been  rebuked  by  the  gemus  of  the  age.    **  We 
cannot,  indeed,  perceive  fibres  and  nerves,  but  we  can 
perceive  a  general  beat,  a  general  feeling."    Such 
feeling  must  be  dependent,  in  great  measure,  for  its 
increase  or  depression,  on  the  personal  conduct  of  the 
inciividual,  who  has  lately  acquired  an  ascendancy  in 
this  division  of  the  Ottoman  territories :  for  the  autho- 

1  Colonel  J commanded  a  battalion  of  the  Coldstream 

Guards  on  the  21st  of  March. 
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rity  of  the  Porte  has  long  ceased  to  have  any  thing 
beyond  a  nominal  recognitioDi  in  so  distant  a  quarter  of 
its  dominions.^  Indeed,  a  sentiment  seems  generally 
prevalent,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Grand  Signior, 
even  in  his  native  metropolis,  is  rapidly  passing  away. 
Persons,  who  attribute  something  of  a  mystic  agency 
to  a  coincidence  of  nameSf  have  remarked  that  Con- 
stantinople was  founded  in  the  fourth  century  by 
Constantine  the  son  of  Helena,  and  lost  by  Consjtantine 
the  son  of  another  Helena,  in  the  fifteenth,  to  Mahomet 
the  second.  The  extinction  of  the  Roman  emperors 
is  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  similar 
fatality ;  the  first  being  Augustus,  and  the  last  Augu»- 
tulus»  The  disciple  of  predestination  requires  no 
consequential  reasoning.  A  prophetic  warning  is  now 
mentioned  with  some  indications  of  credit,  that  as  the 
imperial  city  was  subdued  by  one  Mahomet,  it  will  be 
irretrievably  lost  by  another. 

The  present  ruler  of  Egypt  has  many  qualities 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  respect,  if  not  the  affections 
of  the  people.  His  influence,  hitherto,  has  been  felt 
beneficially.     Property  is  far  more  secure,  and  indivi- 

1  Yet  the  present  Pasha  still  thinks  it  necessary  so  far  to 
preserve  appearances,  as  to  transmit  pecuniary  offerings  to 
Constantinople  at  stated  intervals. 
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dual  lights,  (when  they  do  not  come  in  collision  with 
the  views  of  the  state,)  are  infinitely  more  respected 
than  when  the  country  was  parcelled  out  into  minute 
subdivisions.  There  is  even,  ostensibly,  a  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  governing  powers  to  encourage  the  pursuits 
of  science,  and  I  believe  some  valuable  specimens  of 
ancient  art  have  been  rescued  in  Upper  Egypt,  by  the 
particular  interference  of  the  Pasha :  of  these  I  forbear 
to  say  any  thing  at  the  present  moment, — you  will 
probably  receive  some  authentic  account  respecting 
them,  by  a  channel  well  known  for  the  accuracy  of  its 
information  on  all  points  connected  with  Egyptian 
research.  I  will  only  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  surviving  relics  of  antiquity  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood,  which  have  escaped  alike  the  ravages 
of  time  and  the  tempest  of  war,  and  stood^  almost 
unhurt,,  amid  the  general  spoliation. 

The  column  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
Pompey's  pillar,  still  retains  much  of  its  original 
beauty  and  freshness :  its  total  height  appears  from 
the  measurement  of  M.  Fauvel,  a  French  artist, 
who  surveyed  it  in  1789>  to  be  eighty-eight  feet, 
nine  inches.  His  statement  differs  only  in  a  very 
trifling  degree  from  the  elaborate  observations  taken 
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bjT  the  Members  of  the  CommimoD  of  Arts,  who 
attended  the  expeditioD  under  Baonaparte.  Thoee 
sanuia  represent  the  diameter  of  die  column  to  be 
eight  feet  four  inches  at  the  lower  par^  and  seven  feet 
two  inches  and  a  fraction  near  the  astragal;  and  they 
express  their  conviction  that  the  four  constituent  parts 
of  this  pillar — the  pedestal,  base,  shaft,  and  capital — 
are  the  productions  of  diflferent  ages.  The  shaft,  from 
its  superior  beauty,  they  assign  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Oreeks  under  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies ; — the  other 
parts  are  much  less  perfectly  executed,  the  capital 
being  rudely  carved,  and  the  pedestal  disproportionately 
low,  and  of  a  granite  differing  in  colour  from  that  of 
the  shaft.  It  is  to  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  the 
shaft  was  produced  in  an  age  when  the  arts  were  still 
flourishing,  and  that  the  ornaments  at  the  extremities 
being  mutilated  or  destroyed,  the  present  additions 
were  supplied  at  a  later  period,  when  on  some  par- 
ticular occasion  the  monument  was  re-erected.* 

1  Mr.  Brown,  an  Englishman,  who  visited  Egypt  early  in 
the  last  century,  calculates  the  entire  structure  to  contain 
one  hundred  and  tqn  feet.  The  variation  in  his  account 
from  the  statement  of  the  French  Commissioners  arises, 
probably,  from  the  dilTerence  in  quantity  between  the  French 
and  English  measure. 
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With  respect  to  the  two  obeliskfl,  conjecture  has 
not,  I  believe,  been  ever  able  to  assign  any  satisfactory 
date  as  the  period  of  their  formation.    Mr.  Brown 
affirms  that  many  similar  structures  are  to  be  found  in 
different  parts  of  Egypt^  and  he  fancied  that  he  could 
discover  a  correspondence  between  the  hieroglyphic 
figures  on  the  surface  of  all.    **  From  whence,'^  he 
adds,  ^^  I  have  been  led  to  imagine  that  they  were  set 
up  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  to  make  certain 
things  known  to  thc^r  subjects  for  the  common  good ; 
for  I   cannot  apprehend  that  the  Egyptians  would 
expose  any  of  the  mysteries  of  their  religion  in  the 
highways.    Perhaps  I  may  be  mistaken,  and  perhaps 
a  learned  man  who  should  attempt  to  confute  me, 
might  be  mistaken  also ; — let  us  leave  these  obscure 
points  to  Time  and  the  Antiquarians  who  pretend  to  be 
of  his  council/'^ 

These  enigmatical  inscriptions  will  probably  fur- 
nish an  exhaustless  subject  for  the  researches  of  the 
learned.  Dr.  Warburton  bestowed  much  industry, 
with  his  peculiar  erudition,  in  investigating  their  nature 
and  origin;  and  laboured,  whether  successfully  or  not, 
to  separate  the  several  species  of  sacred  writiog,  and 

1  Travels  and  Adventures  of  Edward  Brown,  Esq. 
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thus  to  disembroil  the  matter  in  debate  from  that  con* 
fusion^  which  seems  to  have  perplexed  even  antiquity 
itself.'  Savary  speaks  of  a  history  compiled  by 
Manetho  during  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies^  the  mate- 
rials for  which  he  derived  from  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions. About  three  centuries  after,  Hermapion  gave 
an  exposition  of  the  characters  on  the  obelisk  of 
Heliopolis,  which  was  taken  from  Egypt  by  Augustus, 
and  fixed  in  the  Circus  Maximus  of  Rome.'  This  is^ 
I  believe,  the  latest  author,  of  whom  we  have  any 
information,  that  possessed  a  competent  skill  in  inter- 
preting these  mysterious  symbols ;  for  if  any  subsequent 
writer  was  entrusted  with  a  key  to  all  their  treasures, 
from  some  unhappy  fatality  his  works  have  not 
descended  to  our  time. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  was  contemporary 
with  the   Emperor  Julian,   affirms,  that  in  his  day 

1  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  Book  iv.  Sect  4. 

>  Ammianus  Marcellinas  has  given  the  interpretation  at 
fall  lengthy  (lib.  xvii.  cap.  4.)  It  appears  to  be  a  dedication  to 
an  Egyptian  monarch,  expressed  in  the  usual  terms  of  extra- 
Tagant  panegyric.  The  obelisk  was  removed  from  the  riuns 
of  the  Circus  by  Sextus  the  Fifth,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo:  its  height  is  above  eighty  feet  of  ou' 
measure,  exclusive  of  the  pedestal. 
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hieroglyphics  had  become^  as  it  were,  a  sealed  book. 
They  probably  constituted  the  first  written  language 
practised  by  the  sons  of  men,  and  are  imagined,  by 
some  authors,  to  be  of  a  date  coeval  with  the  deluge, 
if  not  of  still  more  remote  origin.  The  activity  of 
modem  investigation  almost  justifies  a  hope  that  some 
mode  may  yet  be  discovered  of  once  more  removing 
the  veil  which  obscures  them,  and  giving  to  light  the 
facts  they  conceal.  Success  in  so  arduous  a  pursuit, 
while  it  enlarged  the  present  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge,  would  secure  to  the  enquirer,  from  their 
reflective  immortality,  an  imperishable  station  in  the 
records  of  science.  Savary's  reflections  on  this  subject 
are  entitled  to  particular  attention ;  his  familiarity  with 
the  literature  of  distant  ages,  and  repeated  inspection  of 
the  monuments  of  Egypt,  qualifying  him  in  a  superior 
degree  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  so 
complicated  a  pursuit.  *^  It  is  an  admitted  fact,"  he 
remarks,  <<  that  the  priests  invented  certain  characters, 
which  they  called  sacebdotal,  and  used  them  as  an 
instrument  for  translating  the  hieroglyphics :  these  were 
afterwards  adopted  universally  in  the  temples,  and 
employed  in  all  writings  which  had  any  reference  either 
to  religion  or  the  sciences.     They  constituted  a  kind  of 
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intermediate  dialect  between  the  hieroglyphics  and 
common  language  of  the  country;  some  traces  of 
which  last  are  still  extant  in  the  books  of  the  Copts, 
accompanied  with  Greek  and  Arabian  translations. 
They  are  also  to  be  found  in  various  manuscripts,  pre* 
served  in  different  districts  of  Egypt^  and  in  some  of 
the  European  libraries.  To  apply  these  manuscripts 
as  interpreters  of  the  sacerdotal  dialect,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  discover  either  a  similarity  in  the  character 
of  the  alphabet,  or  certain  passages  common  to  each 
language.  On  the  walls  of  the  temples,  and  in  the 
vaults  beneath  them,  letters  different  from  those  of 
any  known  power,  may  be  seen  intermingled  with  the 
hieroglyphics :  such,  probably,  were  constituent  parts 
of  the  sacerdotal  alphabet,  and  such  therefore  it  is 
most  essential  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of,  as  the  most 
probable  means  of  expounding  those  mystic  symbols, 
of  which  they  were  either  the  sequel  or  interpretation. 
Perhaps  some  eminently  learned  person,  profoundly 
skilled  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Coptic,  Arabic,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  and  who  could  devote  several  years 
to  a  study  of  Egyptian  monuments,  assisted  by  those 
local  associations  which  a  residence  near  their  site 
would  convey,  (qui  consacreroit  plusieurs  annees  i 
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6tudier  sue  les  lieiix  les  monumens  de  I'ancienne 
Egypte,)  might  eventually  arrive  at  the  accompUsh- 
ment  of  his  splendid  enterprise/' 

Another  reflection^  to  which  the  above-mentioned 
author  attaches  considerable  importance,  is  founded 
on  the  fact,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  where  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  is  reared,  were  an  Egyptian 
colony.     The  priests  who  invested  this  idol  with  his 
peculiar  celebrity,  held  the  same  religion,  and  were 
inforined  with  the  same  sciences  as  those  of  the  parent 
state.     Though  their  god  has  ceased,  long  since,  to 
deliver  oracles,  his  temple  may  still  subsist.    The  terri- 
tory which  surrounds  it  being  extremely  fertile,  it  is 
probably  not  destitute  of  occupants,  and  having  escaped 
those  revolutions  which  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years  have  spoiled  and  subjugated  Egypt,  this  little 
community  may   still,   perhaps,   preserve   unchanged 
their  civil  usages,  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  their 
native  language.    The  arts  and  sciences,  no  longer 
fostered  by  the  incitements  of  glory,  have  in  all  likeli- 
hood totally  disappeared,  but  some  traditionary  record 
of  their  former  existence  may  be  yet  extant.     Sanco- 
niathon  affirms^  that  he  drew  his  information  from  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  and  the  volumes  of  the  Ammo- 
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nians.  These  should  still  remain  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  which  produced  them,  and  may  probably  be 
traced  to  the  recesses  of  their  ancient  temple,  protected 
by  boundless  deserts.  It  is  to  that  memorable  scene 
that  the  man  of  learning  should  direct  his  researches, 
with  the  greatest  prospect  of  success.  The  route 
which  leads  to  it  is,  indeed,  thickly  strewed  with  dan- 
gers. Alexander  the  Great,  followed  by  a  numerous 
cortege,  and  attended  by  a  train  of  camels  loaded  with 
water  and  provisions,  with  difiSculty  escaped  perishing 
from  thirst.  One  of  the  armies  of  Cambyses  was 
buried  by  a  whirlwind  beneath  the  sands,  and  not  a 
solitary  individual  returned  to  his  native  country.  These 
are  considerations,  enough  to  make  even  the  most 
enterprising  pause : — yet  where  is  the  obstacle,  how- 
ever perilous,  that  can  arrest  in  his  career  an  enthu- 
siastic adventurer,  inspired  by  genius,  and  led  on  by 
the  light  of  science  i 


J 
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LETTER  XIV. 


To  Sir  G.  E t,  Bart. 


Alexandria^  Octobefi  18 17* 


Dear  £< 


If  the  gorgeous  description  left  by  Strabo,^  of 
ancient  Alexandria^  is  to  be  implicitly  relied  on. 
the  metropolis  of  lower  Egypt  must  have  far  sur- 
passed^  in  beauty  and  magnificence^  the  eternal  city 
herself.  The  modern  town  has  little  to  recommend  it 
beyond  its  name:  it  is  built  on  the  narrow  tongue  of 
land  which  connects  the  Pharos  with  the  Continent* 
According  to  Homer,  the  small  island,  which  was 
crowned  with  that  wonder  of  the  world,  formerly  ap* 
peared  so  distant  from  the  coast,  that  a  vessel,  even 
with  the  most  favourable  wind,  would  require  a  whole 

1  Lib.  xvii. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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day's  sail  to  reach  the  maiii  land.  His  expressions 
are  these : — 

N^ffoc  tvtiTu  nc  M  woXvKkitvf  M  wovrf^ 
Wyinrm  itpowdpoiBB  (^dpov  ii  I  rirX]|<m»9i) 
T6<raay  drtvCt^  Soaor  r§  wartifAfpifi  yXafvpfi  ytiv^ 
'Hwaiyf  J  Xtyvt  ipoc  (wiwydtftny  owiaOgy, 

Odtss.  it.  ▼.  364. 

We  must  infer  from  thb  statement,  that  the  sea  has 
been  encroached  on  by  an  augmentation  of  the  soil, 
to  an  exVsot  of  at  Umt  mty  miles;  unless,  what  is 
not  improbable,  die  lake  Mareotis  joined  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Whoever  attentively  examines  the  writings  of 
Homer,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fidelity  of 
his  description,  in  all  points  where  error  or  inaccuracy 
might  be  detected.  Even  in  painting  the  terrors  of 
that  stormy  element,  whose  power  seems  to  defy  exag- 
geration, he  on  no  occasion  exceeds  the  limits  which 
experience  or  demonstration  would  disprove.  We 
frequently  read  of  the  fUya  ^ivog  laKiavdioy  but  never 
hear,  in  either  of  his  productions,  of  the  ^'  billows 
being  rabed  to  the  stars,"  or  <'  the  foundations  of  the 
4eep  laid  bare;"  and  if  he  was  thus  scrupulous  on  a 
subject  whese  amplification  is  allowable,  he  would 
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surely  be  not  less  attentive  to':  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ment, whea  it  embraced  such  topics  as  were  open  to 
bdMtnai  obserration. 

The  celebrated  library,  of  which  not  a  veat^e 
now  temains,  was  a  part  pf  the  imperial  palace ; — a 
bgilding  so  spacious  as  to  occupyi  with  its  various 
dependencies^  nearly  one  third  of  the  city.    A  consi- 
derable portion  of  this  sumptuous  e^Mke  was  conse- 
crated to  science  and  the  muses,  and  chstinguished  by 
the  name  of  Museum.    To  ibis  establishment,  udiich 
partook  of  die  nature  of  a  universi^,  men  die  most 
renowneif  for  learning  were  invited  from  all  quarters; 
h^re  they  found  a  splendid  a^um,  were  received  with 
maiked  attention,  and  maintained  at  die  public  coat. 
The  institution  is  ascribed  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ; 
but  the  idea  appears  to  b»ve  originaled  widi  his  hAn, 
Ptolemy  Soter,  who  evinced  on  all  occasions  a  dispo^ 
stttoii  to  padronize  genius,  and  encourage  the  li})eral 
arts  r  with  diis  view  he  began  a  coUectbn  of  books^ 
whidi  was  afterumrda  so  enkiged  as  to  be  univ^ersally 
considered  the  finest  in  the  world.    Ptolemy  Pbila? 
delphus  left  a  hundred  dlousand  volumes;  succeeding 
princes  condnued  to  add  to  the  number,  till  at  laat 
the  amount  reached  seven  hundred  thousand.    The 
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zeal  of  Ptolemy  Evergefes  appears,  ia  some  instances, 
to  have  overstepped  the  strict  boondaries  of  justice:  diis 
monarch  had  a  very  strong  predilection  for  original 
vrorks^  which,  under  the  pretext  of  borrowing  for  the 
sake  of  making  duplicates,  he  sometimes  foigot  to 
return.  This  happened  with  regard  to  the  writings 
of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  JEschylus :  he  retained 
the  originals^  but  sent  back  to  the  Athenians  the  most 
beaudful  transcript  that  his  professors  could. Ainusb, 
and  accompanied  it  with  a  present  of  fifteen  tidents, 
a  sum  equivalent  to  three  thousand  pounds  of  our 
money. 

The  first  library  was  in  that  quarter  of  the  dty 
called  Bruchion,  adjoining  the  palace;  when  the  col- 
lection increased  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand  volumes,  it  became  necessary  to  construct  ano- 
ther receptacle ;  and  a  new  building,  annexed  to  the 
Serapeum,  was  expressly  erected  for  such  purpose. 
Here  three  hundred  thousand  books  were  deposited, 
making  the  total  amount  seven  hundred  thousand. 
During  the  period  of  Caesar's  invasion,  tike  library  in 
Bruchion  was  unfortunately  burned,  and  the  whole  of 
that  magnificent  collection  reduced  to  ashes:  the 
Serapeum,  however,  escaped  without  injury,  and  was 
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afterwards  very  considerably  s^ugmented  by  Cleopatra, 
who  chose  it  as  a  depositary  for  the  two  hundred 
thousand  volumes  presented  to  her  by  Antony.  These 
were  so  enlarged  by  subsequent  additions^  that  it 
eventually  surpassed  the  former  aggregate,  and  con- 
tinued unimpaired  amid  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of 
Rome,  till  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  sera  it  was 
deMgnedly  burned  by  the  Saracens,  when  they  gained 
possession  of  the  town.  Amrou,  general  of  Omar, 
wrote  to  bis  master  for  instructions,  respecting  the 
disposal  of  this  invaluable  treasure :  ''  Commit  the  vo- 
lumes  to  the  flames,"  was  the  reply  of  that  orthodox 
Caliph,— -^'  If  they  contain  only  the  sublime  truths  of 
the  Koran,  they  are  useless;  if  they  inculcate  aught 
beside,  they  are  pregnant  with  danger." 

Amrou  implicitly  obeyed  the  mandate  of  his 
sovereign,  and  in  a  short  time  demolished  the  collective 
wisdom  of  ages.  The  lamp  of  science  being  thus 
extinguished,  and  the  reservoir  which  supplied  it  de- 
stroyed, a  night  of  ignorance  and  darkness  has  ever 
since  overspread  that  land,  which  was  once  the  light 
and  fountain  of  learning. 
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LETTER  XV. 


To  Sim  G.  E-— Ty  Babt. 

MetMBdm,  Oct  1817- 

I  AceoMPANiBD  tte  En^tth  Consri  fSm  morn- 
ing to  Ae  qoty,  to  asriflt  at  Ae  emlnurkation  of  m 
colossal  bust  in  red  granite.     Tlus  Site  refic  is  sop- 
posed  to  belong  to  a  statoe  of  Memnon — ^not  the 
cdetnated  mutical  image — ^bot  another,  in  some  re- 
spects  more  valuable.   The  head  is  nearly  perfect  all 
the  features  being  preserved  widiotit  tfie  slightest  mjoiy ; 
it  is  die  diadem  only  wUch  has  snffered  oratilaticniy 
and  tfiat  seems  nearly  half  demolished.     One  of  the 
shodden  is  liao  destroyed.     The  Freneb,  who  were 
extremely  desinons  off  enridnng  the  collection  in  the 
Lonvre  by  the  adAAm  of  so  rare  a  piece  of  setdpture, 
used  their  utmost  efibrts  to  transport  it  to  die  coast ; 
but  the  weight  appeared  an  insuperable  obstacle :  to^ 
lessen  this^  it  was  proposed  to  adopt  the  barbarous 
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esp^teiil^rf  lopping  ttWtiy  «otn«  of  tbe  Wmbs,  iiud  thcty^ 
in  colMquence^  bteMr  offf  tbe  right  irtioiildef  with  gtiti«' 
powder ;  whidi  dntiisry  device  did  noi,  howeter^  ataft 
theitt,  ttdd  they  were  ttHilniltely  coiti|>eIled  to  refiaquish 
their  ititetitioti.    In  thid  mangled  state  it  rmnaiffed  till 
withid  a  ftfW  moti&a,  when  the  iikgediiity  of  an  enti^ 
prtniag  and  intelligent  traveller,  Signor  Behohi,  supplied 
an  easy  method  of  removal ;  add  it  h  now  on  the  roiid  to 
England,  as  a  present  to  the  British  Mudedm.  Bht  pre- 
viously to  its  reaching  the  transport,  it  very  narrowly 
escaped  from  an  element  which  would  have  proved  stifl 
more  hUi  than  the  destructive  zeal  of  the  French  savanlr. 
The  vessel,  which  was  procured  to  convey  the  bust  as 
hf  as  Btdta,  being  too  bulky  to  approach  within  k 
given  distance  of  the  pier,  a  smaller  boat  Was  taken  n^ 
Co  receive  it  in  the  first  instance ;  and  about  (fainy 
Arabs  were  hired  to  restrain  its  descent  over  soriie 
inclined  planks.    The  labourers  iippeared  amtlous  to 
acquit  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  employers, 
and  aeem^d  to  take  a  strong  interest  in  bestowing  th6 
treasure  with  safe^ ;  but  from  some  imperfect  adjust- 
ment of  tfie  tordd,  and  the  confusion  of  so  nutjoferonb 
a  party  engaged  in  working  them,  the  machinery  be- 
came unmanageable,  and  the  head  rolling  forward  wilk 
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inresistible  violence,  was  on  the  point  of  beiig  precipi* 
tated  into  the  water— when  one  of  the  slabs  fortunately 
broke  under  the  pressure,  and  occasioned  it  to  fall  on 
a  kirge  quantity  of  grain  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
scherm.  This  effectuaUy  guarded  it  from  further  da- 
mage and^I  trust  you  will,  in  a  very  few  months,  have 
the  gratification  of  examining  in  London,  this  most 
perfect  specimen  of  Egyptian  art. 

The  general  style  of  buildings  here  differs  very 
little  from  those  in  other  Turkish  towns,  except  that 
the  houses  are  more  lofty .^  Europeans,  not  engaged 
in  any  handicraft,  reside  chiefly  in  large  edifices  called 
ochellasy  which  are  sufficiently  spacious  to  contw^ 
under  the  same  roof  many  distinct  families*  One  com- 
mon portal  leads  to  the  several  stair-cases ;  an  arrange- 
ment which  is  beneficially  felt  in  time  of  the  plague, 
or  during  any  sudden  insurrection. 

The  disease  of  the  ophthalmia,  from  which  our 
army  suffered  so  severely,  I  should  hope  is  losing  much 
of  its  virulence :  there  are  at  present  but  few  traces  of 

1  The  respeetive  nations  have  their  distinct  quarterSy  and 
the  bazaars  occupy  the  central  part  There  are  several  shoe- 
makersy  tailors,  &c.  in  what  is  called  the  Frank  Quaritr — their 
charges  are  extravagant,  and  their  goods  of  a  very  inferior 
quality. 
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any  malignant  seizure..  As  the  origin  of  the  malady 
has  not  yet  been  discovered,  the  medical  professors 
are  of  course  much  puzzled  how  to  treat  it.  Volney 
inclines  to  attribute  the  prevalence  of  this  disorder  to 
the  use  of  raw  vegetaUes^  which  are  almost  exclusively 
die  diet  of  the  great  mass  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
The  system  which  derives  its  nourishment  from  such 
source,  must^  be  contends,  abound  with  vitiated  hu- 
.raours,  that  constantly  seek  some  discharge:  driven 
by  habitual  perspiration  from  every  internal  channel, 
they  are  inevitably  forced  to  the  surface,  and  become 
fixed  in  those  parts  where  they  meet  the  least  resist- 
ance ;  they  would  naturally  be  determined  towards 
the  head,  because  the  hair  being  closely  shaven  every 
week,  and  the.  scalp  covered  by  an  enormous  bandage, 
it  becomes  as  it  were  a  focus  of  heat.  During  the 
short  intervals  that  the  brows  are  uncovered,  the  per- 
spiration receives  a  temporary  check,  and  throws  itself 
out  by  the  eye :  every  successive  discharge  increases 
the.  debility  of  the  organ^  till  at  last  the  sight  is  totally 
destroyed*  Neither  my  companion  nor  myself  have 
felt  any  kind  of  Jnconvenience  from  this  species  of 
attack  :  the  small  sands  of  the  desert  produced  some- 
times a  slight  pain,  but  1  found,  or  at  lea^  fancied  so, 
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almost  iftimediate  benefit,  by  anoiiititig  the  outer  coat 
vAtb  sWeet  oil ;  ttiis  I  regularly  applied  every  night  on 
retiring  to  veil,  and  repeated  the  appHcatton  as  early 
as  I  awoke  Ae  next  ttiomitlg. 

I  belike  1  hav*  one^  b^for^  notieed  the  mutila- 
tions of  the  face,  with  whieh  die  Turkish  code  virits 
patticolar  crimes.  The  ^verity  of  panishiiieilt  is  usti- 
rily  supposed  to  bear  Some  proportion  to  the  guilt  of 
the  criminal  t  but  the  mdgistrat^s^  who  appear  armed 
with  diseretionary  powers,  sometimes  exercise  their 
authority  in  a  manner  which  seems  more  the  effect  of 
wanton  lei^ty  or  barbarous  caprice,  than  the  suggestioci 
of  retributive  justice.  An  instance  of  this  kind,  which 
occurred  it  few  months  since  at  Cairo,  will  convey  a  bet- 
t&t  idea  of  the  6onditionof  the  multitude,  (adopting  that 
term  in  its  most  universal  acceptation,)  than  any  detail, 
however  laboured  nr  circumstantkl.  A  police  officer 
observing  one  moiiiing  a  female  (not  a  native)  carrying 
a  htge  piece  of  ch^eS^,  enquired  where  she  had  pur- 
chased it.  Being  ignorant  ol  die  vendor's  moiie,  abe 
conducted  hfan  Co  his  ibop,  and  the  magistnrtey  ina- 
pecting  the  quantity  to  be  deficient  in  Wdght^  platted 
it  io  the  SGsles,  and  found  his  suspicioA  verified ; 
whereupon^  he  straightway  ordered  his  atttodaflts  to 
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cut  from  the  delinquent's  person  what  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  just  measure.    The  order  was  instantly 

executed— and  the  sufferer  bled  to  death.* 

##♦♦♦•* 


I  have  altered  my  original  intention  of  returmng 
through  Sicily,  and  now  propose  embarking  direct  for 
Marseilles^  From  the  state  of  the  season,  I  calculate 
that  we  shall  not  reach  the  French  coast  in  much  less 
than  a  month— -the  quarantine  regulations  will  probably 
detain  me  five  or  six  weeks  longer — ^but  early  in  February 
I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  assuring  you,  in  person, 
of  the  truth  and  sincerity  with  which  I  am  ever 

Yours,  very  faithfully, 

T»  R.  J  -     E. 


1  Many  anecdotes  of  the  same  kind  are  related — the 
above  was  recited  at  the  Consurs  table,  as  a  well  known  and 
generally  admitted  fact ;  and  confirmed  by  the  tesUmony  of  a 
person  who  was  at  Cairo  when  the  transaction  took  place. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

FmB4)UBiiT  attssion  being  inade  in  the  precedi^  Pf^ef  to 
eertain  political  evils,  suppoaad  to  be  dented  torn  tbe  fjrstfpn 
of  goverameBt  that  prevaila  at  Gonstaatinople,  a  flboit  ffini^w 
of  those  evoats  which  terninated  im  the  Ibund^fioQ  pf  (fro 
Ottoman  dynasty,  may  perhaps  be  not  unaeoeptahle  to  ^ 
reader*  The  subjoined  katement,  oompressed  witiliaili  as  small 
a  oon^Mss  as  th^  nature  of  the  snbjeet  wiU  allov,  and  whiob> 
indeed,  is  Uttle  more  than  a  mosterHnoU  of  namea,  hM^  hAen 
estracted  fiom  souroea  whose  anHientioity  ia  pmenMg  ad- 
mHi^d. 

The  origin  of  theTnricidi  people,  like  that  of  evoiy  other 
oonsideraMe  nation,  is  chmded  in  obscnrity ;  and  tiie  histMian 
appeal^  frequently  obliged  to  diaw  hip  oonelnsiona  nther 
from  eonjeotnre  than  from  any  well  known  or  attested  ftots. 
The  gpeneralty  receiyed  opinion  is,  that  towards  the  middle  of 
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the  ninth  century,  the  redundant  population  of  Scythia  forced 
a  passage  through  the  Caspian  mountains,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  greater  Armenia,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Turcomania.    At  this  period  the  Saracen  empire  was 
much  shaken  by  intestine  broils,  and  Mahomet  the  Sultan  of 
Persia,  feeling  himself  too  weak  to  contend  with  the  Caliph  of 
Babylon,  implored  the  assistance  of  the  new  settlers,  who 
granted  him  three  thousand  soldiers.    They  were'  headed  by 
an  officer  of  the  name  of  Tangrolipix,  who  defeated  the  Caliph 
in  a  decisive  eng^ement.     The  success  of  this  measure 
induced  the  Sultan  of  Persia  to  extend  his  views,  and  he 
accordingly  demanded  fresh  levies  from  the  Turk, — these 
being  refused,  a  rupture  ensaedy  and,  in  the  end,  Mahomet 
was  defeated,  and  Tangrolipix  chosen  in  his  stead. .  The  Per- 
sian authority  now  became  strengthoaed  by  the  addition  of  tho 
Caliphat  of  Babylon,  and  the  Turks  soon  after  embraced  the 
religion  of  Mahomet,  about  two  centuries  subsequently  to 
their    emigration   from    Scythia.     A   series  of  rapid  con- 
quests put  the  successors  of  this  prince  in  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.    The  inyasion  of  the 
Crusaders  drove  them  back  for  a  season  to  the  eastern  limita 
of  the  empire;  they  recovered  their  losses,  in  a  great  deg^^e^ 
under  the  conduct  of  the  warlike  Solyman,  but  the  country  of 
Penia  was  irretrievably  torn  from  them  by  the  Tartars,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  after  its  conquest  by  Tangrolipix. 
This  fierce  and  barbarous  people,  who  inhabited  the  north  of 
Mount  Caucasus,  impelled  by  famine  and  the  prophetic 
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exhortations  of  their  leader  Zlngis,  Tvhom  they  »tyled  The 
Great  Cham,  burst  like  a  torrent  from  the  mountains  which 
Imd  so  long  confined  them,  and  overran  all  the  east  of  Asia. 
The  son  of  Zingis  obtained  a  settienlent  in  China,  and,  dividing 
bis  numerous  forces,  sent  detachments  into  the  north,  south, 
and  west.  The  Turks  wen  incapable  of  resisting  so  formidable 
aft  invastoBy  and  fled  into  Asia  Minor,  under  the  conduct  of 
AladiMo.  lliey  dispossessed  the  Greeks  of  many  valuable 
districts,  and  fixed  their  seat  of  ^government  in  Iconium. 
The  Tartars,  hawever^  overthrew  the  descendants  of  Aladine, 
forced  them  to  abandon  iconium,  and  ultimately  compelled 
them  to  the  payment  of  an  aMUial  tribute.  This  monarchy  was 
shortly  after  subdivided  into  several  petty  principalities,  among 
which  a  leader  of  the  name  of  Ottoh  an  4)btained  Siguta,  a  small 
territory  in  Bitbynia.  He  otauawd  tins  by  hereditary  right,  his 
foUter-Ertogriel  having  received  it  from  Aladine  the  first.  This 
Brtogrielwasthe  son  of  Solyman,  formerly  Sultan  of  Machan, 
but  reduced  to  fiee  his  kingdom  by  the  overbearing  force  of 
the  Tartars.  He  for  some  time  led  a  wandering  life,  a  prey  to 
the  flu($ta«tiOD»  of  chance;  but  entering  Asia  Minor,  he 
implored  Aladine  to  aHot  him  some  portion  of  lus  large 
domains,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  himself  and  followers. 
AlAdine  generously  assigned  him  Signta,  with  the  adjoining 
mountains,  and  somft  command  on  the  frontiers.  He  con- 
linuBd  here  to  a  very  protracted  ago,  acquiring  the  esteem 
and  confidence  both  of  Turks  and  Christians.  His  decease 
took  place  in  his  ninfty*tbird  year,  and  he  was  succeeded 
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by  his  son  Ottoman,  toward  the    close   of  the   thirteentli 
century. 

Upon  tome  provocation  on  the  part  of  the  Christians, 
Ottoman  invested  several  of  their  fortresses,  overthrew  the 
Greeks,  and  took  from  them  the  city  of  Nice.  Aladine  was 
desirous  of  rewarding  his  address  and  ooarage,  bat  he  refiised 
any  honorary  recompence.  On  the  death,  however,  of  his 
patron,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Saltan,  and  fixed  the  seat  of 
his  government  at  Neapolis,  in  the  year  1300.  It  is  to  this 
prince  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  owes  its  foundation.  After  a 
successful  reign  of  twenty-seven  years,  during  which  he  ear 
larged  his  dominions  by  the  annexation  of  Bythinia,  Giqppa- 
docia,  and  many  strong  places  on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine, 
he  transmitted  his  sceptre  peaceably  to  his  son  Orchanes,  who 
pursued  for  some  time  the  same  victorious  careen  Amnrath, 
his  successor,  passing  over  into  Europe,  took  Callipolis  and 
the  whole  of  Chersonesus;  a  series  of  conquests  reduced 
Servia  and  Bulgaria  under  his  authority,  but  be  was  at  length 
assassinated  by  a  common  soldier  on  his  entrance  into  the 
Upper  Mysia.  His  son  Bajazet  was.  his  immediate  successor, 
the  chief  so  famous  for  his  contests  and  captivity  under 
Tamerlane. 

The.  numerous  family  left  by  Bajazet  involved  the  Otto- 
man kingdom  in  all  the  distractions  of  a  disputed  succession ; 
the  supreine  power  was  at  length  attained  by  the  youngest, 
flamed  Mahomet,  who  united  the  scattered  parts,  and  added 
9)acia,  Walkchia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Sclavonia  and 
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Macedonia.  Amurath  II.  sncceeded  him;  he  conquered 
Epirus,  Etolia,  Attica,  Boeotia,  Achaia,  and  Thessalonica, — 
and  left  his  authority  to  Mahomet  the  Second,  whose  victories 
procured  him  the  title  of  Great.  It  was  this  prince  who  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  the  Greek  empire;  he  took  the  imperial  city 
of  Constantinople,  and  made  himself  master  of  Athens, 
Corinth,  and  the  whole  of  the  Morea,  with  several  islands  in 
the  Archipelago.  His  successors  continued  their  aggressions 
with  the  same  good  fortune,  till  at  length  the  dominion  of 
*^  the  city  on  seveti  hills**  extended  from  the  Euxine  sea  to  the 
pillars  of  Hercules.  But  states  and  empires  have  their  periods 
of  declension — that  of  the  Grand  Signior  has  been  long 
hastening  to  decay,  and  if  eventually  preserved  from  falling  to 
pieces,  it  will  probably  owe  its. duration  to  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean powers.* 


*  We  are  so  much,  and  so  Justly,  captivated  by  the  very  souud  of  the  letters 
that  compose  the  word  Libbrtt,  the  vociferations,  of  which  we  listen  to  with  a 
rapture  that  sets  slnnning  at  defiance,  that  it  is  almost  dangerous  to  hint  at  the  possi< 
bility  of  the  term  being  misapplied.  However,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Cobbett, 
'*  iei  us  fuebe  hallooed  out  of  our  senses P*  Should  the  present  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Ottoman  forces  terminate  successfully  to  the  former, 
a  new  Devil  might  be  raised  in  Europe,  which  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  would 
find  it  very  dilBGult  to  lay. 
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PAPERS 


Referred  to  by  Note  in  p.  51. 


The  rtiins  of  flie  temple,  and  all  the  oracular  mactiiiiery, 
are  mow  merely  nomhkal,  as  well  at  Lebadoea  as  at  Delphi. 

The  tiarratiTe  6(  Pansanias  is  extremely  cnrioas  throng^h- 
onty  bat  too  long  for  transcription;  it  may  be  sofficient  to 
istatOy  that  after  the  asnal  fiisting,  penance,  and  ablations,  the 
sacrifice  of  victims,  and  the  formal  inspection  of  their  en- 
irulsy  the  consultants  were  Inroaght  to  the  two  sources  of  the 
Heroynian  fountain.  Here  they  were  compelled  to  drink  of 
^he  waters  of  Lethe,  to  produce  an  oblivion  of  care  and 
anxiety;  they  next  took  a  draught  from  the  font  of  Mne- 
mosyne, to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  whatever  should  be 
exhibited  to  them  on  their  descent. 

All  sorts  of  mummery  were  practised  in  the  interior  of 
the  cave.  The  party  about  to  enter,  being  fixed  in  a  recum- 
bent postnre,  was  thrust  in  with  his  heels  foremost,  when  he 
suddenly   felt   an  overwlielmipg  force   which   hurried  him 
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forwards  with  the  violence  of  a  torrent.  The  oracular  te^ 
sponses  were  variously  rendered;  to  some  they  were  deli« 
vered  in  allegorical  repreSentatidnsf  others  received  them 
vwbaUy.  When  the  consultant  r^arned^  ha  was  condaoted 
by  ihe  priests  to  the  throne  of  Mnemosyne,  where  they  dc* 
manded  an  ace(Mint  of  what  he  had  seen;  and  after  a  full 
revelatHMi  on  his  part,  they  contrived  so  to  stuptfy  his  settses 
as  to  render  him  fit  for  aUiy  impression  they  might  be  desiroas 
of  producing. 

There  are  cavities  for  votive  offerifigs  on  the  snrface  of 
the  rook ;  and  sn  adttus,  now  etltir^y  choked  upi  but  lifhkk 
is  eoi^e^ttred  to  have  fonnerly  had  a  comfcnunieation  with 
tJie  altar.  An  attempt  wts  na^e,  not  long  siaoe,  to  asoerftian 
this,  by  sen^ng  a  pocioBy  pfCiptirljr  seeiired  w^  a  rope,  to 
dear  the  diaanel;  but  he  i^as  ofrmpeUfld  to  return,  after  a 
simrt  time,  nearly  in  a  stele  .of  sufibeatioB*  Iiord  Bgin,  who 
had  express  permission  from  the  Porte,  made  several  eaoava* 
tions  both  here  and  at  Cheronmay-^with'  what  suooess  ibe 
writer  is  uninformed;  but  his  uttendant  spoke  of  siH  sucb 
TOBearehes  with  displeasure,'  and  mentioned  as  a  most  por- 
teatous  oocwrenoe,  that  the  spring  whioh  issood  near  the 
entraaoe«ftbet«m^e,  suddeidy  disappeared,  on  th^  disclo- 
sure of  some  valuable  relic;  as  if  indigimnt  at  the  ravi^ges 
eommitted  ne^r  its  souseel— llie  writer  takes  this  opporta<> 
nity  of  repeating  the  jnstifioation  of  that  nobleman's  tonduct 
in  removing  the  treasures  from  the  Parthenon  and  other 
temples  on  the  Acropolis,  as  he  heard  it  from  Signor  Lnsieri; 
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-when  be  visited  Athens,  in  the  spring  of  1817.  Lord  Elg^n'tf 
first  intention  was  to  take  pkuter  easts  of  th«  originals,  for 
which  purpose  he  directed  Mr,  Hamilton  to  procure  a  com- 
petent artist  from  Italy,  and  was  only  induced  to  change  his 
determination,  on  learning  that  some  French  agents  were 
negociating  to  strip  the  Acropolis  of  all  its  ornaments;  and 
that  they  had  even  conceived  the  extravagant  idea  of  trans- 
porting the  temple  of  Theseus  to  Paris.  Upon  the  writer 
mentioning  Dr.  Clarke's  account  of  the  Disdar*8  emotion, 
when  the  last  of  the  metopes  was  taken  from  the  Parthenon, 
and  his  supplicating  exclamation,  (tIxo?  !)  Lusieri  assured  him 
that  this  patriotic  personage,  in  defiance  of  all  firmans  and 
oflteial  mandates,  absolutely  refused  permission  for  any  piece 
of  sculpture  to  be  remoYed,  before  he  had  received  the  sum  ai 
which  he  chose  to  estimate  its  vtUue.  Wheui  therefore,  he  had 
been  paid  his  last  exaction,  the  melancholy  tone  of  regret  and 
its  accompanying  teiar,  are  to  be  ascribed  not  so  much  to  any 
commiseration  for  the  ravages  committed  on  the  arts,  as  to  the 
exhausted  source  of  his  own  peculation. 

llie  writer  trusts  he  may  be  pardonedl  subjoining  the 
following  short  account  of  the  present  appearance  of  the 
shrine  at  Delphi.  The  city  was  imagined  by  the  ancients  to 
be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  globe;  and  according  to  the 
poets,  whose  testimony  on  such  subject  is  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate, the  fact  was  established  by  the  flight  of  two  eagles, 
that  were  dispatched  by  Jupiter  in  opposite  directions,  and 
who  arrived  at  the  same  instant  of  time  at  this  point.    Strabo^ 
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indeed,  is  satisfied  by  claiming  for  its  site  the  middle  of 
Greece;  but.  without  recapitulating  any  part  of  his  state- 
ment, it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  if  the  founders  of 
the  oracular  institution  wished  to  select  a  spot,  whose  wild 
and.  desolate  seclusion  would  deter  such  an  influx  of  visitors 
as  might  endanger  the  mechanism  of  the  imposture,  they 
could  not  haye  chosen  a  hazier  situation.  Parnassus  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  savage  mass,  with  scarcely  any  vegetation 
to  relieve  the  rugged  surface.  The  fountain  of  Castalia^ 
stripped  of  its  fanciful  embellishments,  is  a  small  sprinjg, 
issuing  from  the  chasm,  which  rends  the  cliff  from  its  base 
to  the  summit.  The  water  is  extremely  clear,  has  a  fresh 
and  agreeable  flavour,  and  is  of  a  very  pleasant  temperature 
for  bathing.  It  was,  in  fact,  originally  applied  to  such  pur- 
poses; for,  a  few  paces  to  the  right,  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  reservoir,  which  is  identified  to  be  the  bason  w^ere  the 
Pythia  performed  the  ceremony  of  ablution  previously  to 
entering  on  her  mystic  rites.    The  dimensions  of  this  bath 

are  between  twenty-eight  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  and 
twenty  and  twenty-four  in  breadth.  It  is  excavated  from 
the  rock,  which  is  a  coarse  marble;  four  or  ^yp  steps  oiMy. 
conduct  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  depth  is  scarcely,  a  yard. 
Just  over  it  there  are  several  small  niches,  but  whether  of  a 
date  coeval  with  the  oracle,  or  subsequently  hewn  out  as 
receptacles  for  votive  olferings  to  a  small  shrine,  dedicated  ta 
St.  John,  appears   at  least  questionable.    The  altar  consc-^ 
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orated  to  the  Evangelist  i»  placed  in  a  low  sbed  at  thb  r%ht 
of  the  batfa ;  it  is  fomed  by  the  briAen  shall  of  a  fluted  {iIMmv 
with  A  slab  placed  across  it. 

The  fissure  in  the  cliff  is  too  preoipUous  to  admit  of  the 
■loiiHtain  beia;  leriediiithatdireetion;  hot  thetis  are  siliall 
indentiires  made  in  the  rock,  to  a  eertakl  height  by  aheaiis  of 
which  the  carious  may  cUmb  ap  to  a  cavity,  resembfiagalargo 
cbteitty  bat  destitote  of  water.  Tlw  two  summits  are  neaify 
perpendicular  to  this  point:  It  was  ttwn  one  of  those  eminences 
that  the  Delphians  threw  down  ifisop. 

The  bason,  no  longer  wfet  with  tiM^  '*  dews  of  CastaMe,^ 
having  been  for  ages  disused,  is  now  almost  cltfoked  up:  the 
sacred  fountain,  however,  still  continues  td  flow  in  firont,  kod 
passing  the  marginal  steps,  takes  its  course  for  abottt  is  ^oiur- 
ter  of  a  mile  dowh  a  deep-worn  and  narrow  ^htond,  till  it 
reaches  the  Pleistus,  and*  thus  united  with  the  liver,  windb 
through  the  vale  which  separates  Parnassus  from  mount 
Clrphis.  ... 

The  ancient  city  of  D^phiwas  j[>robably  enriched' with 
many  of  th^  graces  of  arcliit<ectui%;  but  its  retired  and  difll* 
cult  position,  must  have  precluded  it  firoin  cter  having  been 
of  much  extent,  or  from  being  very  nilmeroudy  inbslbttied. 
Yet  even  io  tikis  point,  sequestered  and  inac<^essi&Ie  aff  it 
appean»,  a  conflux  of  votaries  annually  thronged  fiY>in  distant 
regions,  to  propitiate  the  presiding  deity.  Ancient  history 
bears  ample  testimony  to  his  power  and  influence :  the  deci- 
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sions  of  the  tripod  have  been  ^ble  to  controul  the  decrees  of 
councils,  to  arrest  the  march  of  armies,  and  suspend  the  fall  of 
empires. 

To  atone  for  the  prolixity  of  the  preceding  statement, 
the  reader  is  presented  with  an  extract  from  the  tributary 
stanzas  of  a  noble  poet,  whose  productions  breathe  more  of 
the  rapt  inspiration  of  the  place,  than  the  works  of  almost 
any  other  writer,  that  has  adorned  the  world  since  the  days  of 
Shakespeare : — 


Oh,  thoa  ParoajMiu,  whom  I  now  survey, 

Not  in  the  frenzy  of  a  dreamer's  eye. 

Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay. 

Bat  soaring  snow-clad  thro'  thy  native  sky 

In  the  wild  pomp  of  monntain  majesty  I 

What  marvel  if  I  thns  essay  to  singt 

The  humblest  of  thy  votaries  passing  by 

Would  gladly  woo  thine  echoes  with  ids  string, 

Thouf^  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  Muse  will  wave  her  wing. 


Oft  liave  1  dream'd  of  Thee  I  whose  glwious  name 

Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  divinest  lore : 

And  now  I  view  thee,  tis,  alas!  with  shame 

That  I  in  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 

When  I  recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 

I  tremble,  and  can  only  bend  the  knee ; 

Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar. 

But  gace  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy. 

In  silent  joy  to  think  at  last  I  look  on  thee  I 

Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  been, 
Whpse  fate  to  distant  homes  confined  their  lot. 
Shall  I  unmoved  behold  the  hallow'd  scene. 
Which  others  rave  of,  tho'  they  know  it  not? 
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Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot, 

And  Ibon  the  Mases'  seat,  art  now  their  grave, 

Some  gentle  iipirit  still  pervades  the  spot. 

Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave. 

And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodioos  wave. 


Cbildb  IIabox.0,  Canto  I.  Stanzas  Ix.  Ixi.  Ixii. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

Referred  to  l)y  Note  in  page  02. 

Dr.  Clarke,  whose  authority  is  established  with  the 
public,  has  inferred  from  the  natural  features  of  the  country, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Homer, 
that  there  are  strong  assurances  of  the  kingdom  of  Priam  having 
had  more  than  a  poetical  existence.  A  peculiar  circumstance, 
he  remarks,  characterized  the  topography  of  the  cities  of 
ancient  Greece.  Every  metropolis  possessed  its  citadel  and 
plain :  the  citadel  became  a  place  of  refuge  in  war,  and  the 
plain  was  applied  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture  during  peace. 
**  With  these  facts  in  contemplation,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
"  suppose  that  a  plain  boasting  every  advantage  which  nature 
^*  could  afford,  should  offer  an  exception  to  customs  so  general 
**  among  ancient  nations ;  that  it  should  remain  untenanted 
**  and  desolate,  and  no  adventurers  occupy  its  fertile  soil.'' 
But  although  there  is  evidence  sufficient  to  assume  that  the 
Trojan  capital  really  existed,  the  opinions  of  its  actual  iUua- 
tion  can  bo  founded  only  on  vague  and  fanciful  conjecture. 
Alexander  the  Great  visited  Ihe  district  within  a  thousand 
years  of  the  city's  reduction ;  and  if  the  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
with  all  his  ardour  of  enquiry,  and  all  the  means  of  informa- 
tion which  he  could  command,  was  unable  to  arrive  at  any 
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satisfoctory  concliuioii,  there  is  little  to  hope  from  the  mko%t 
atteDtive  researches  of  modem  investigatioDy  at  a  period  three 
tioies  as  distaDt.* 

Yet,  if  the  ''  tale  of  Troj  divine"  with  all  its  attendant 
fascinations, — 

All  tbOM  immottal  dreams,  which  eoald  bcgaile 
Hm  Mlod  old  nn  or  Sdo^t  rockj 


rest  on  no  other  foundation  than  the  insfwed  fiuMj  of  the 
Poety  it  is  **  flMntis  gratissimas  error"  to  cherish  the  iUnsion ; — 
and  who^  that  has  read  the  Iliad  onlj  onoOk  wovid  not  rather 
err  with  Hmmer^  than  think  rightly  with  the  most  learned  of 
his  commentaton  ? 


Ol  yet— ffor  Ihcrt  mj  Mepe  ha^ 
These  feet  have  presiPd  thai  sacred  shore. 
These  limbs  that  iNK^aat  ware  hath 
moalrel!  with  thee  to  mne  ami 
To  trace  ^aia  those  fields  of  yor^ 

•  ScaUgcr  isMs  the  destradioa  oflVay  la  the  year  of  the  world  3T«b,  EaseMas 
ID  3T84,  aad  the  Parian  Chronicle  in  MM. 

Lncan  has  described  the  emoti<m  created  in  the  miud  of  Cssar  as  he  swTeyed 
this  sacred  territory,  and  the  admoniHon  he  leccived  ftom  a  praiant  to  walk  wiia 
rcTcrence  over  the  heap  that  contained  the  ashes  of  Hector. 

Circait  exastSB  nomen  memoralMle  TrojSB, 

Magnaqae  Phcbd  qmerit  ifsHgia  mvi. 

Jam  syl¥ie  steriles,  et  patres  robore  traaci 

Assarad  presscre  domes,  et  templa  I>eonuB 

Jam  lassli  radice  teaent. 

Inscios  in  sicco  serpentem  pnlvere  riTnra 

Transierat,  qal  Xanthos  erat:  secnnra  In  alto 

Gramine  ponebat  gressus :  Phryx  incola  manes 

Hectoreos  calcare  Tetat :  discnssajacebant 

Saxa,  nee  nllias  fadem  serrantia  sacri. 

II  ECTOBCAs,  monstrator  ait,  non  resjdcis  aras ! . 

Phabsal.  lib.  ix.  ver.  967. 
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Relieving  erery  hillock  green 

Contains  no  fabled  hero's  ashes, 
And  that  around  the  undoubted  scene 
Thy  own  '*  broad  Hbllespont"  still  dashes, 
Be  long  my  lot ;  and  cold  were  he 
Who  there  could  gaM  denying  thee. 

XiOBD  BYnov-^Bfide  »fAhydos.) 

Bonnarbachi  is  a  Turkish  compoand,  literally  signifying^ 
the  faimMi-'hiad,  About  three  furlongs  from  this  village, 
whieli  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  plain,  there  are  two 
springs  babbling  up  from  beneath  a  rocky  stratum,  about 
twenty  yards  distant  from  each  other,  and  flowing  into  a 
channel  bright  and  sparkling.  The  water  of  each  is  beauti- 
fully clear,  and  extremely  grateful  to  the  taste;  but  with 
evety  disposition  to  be  C6n^ced,  I  could  not  distinguish 
the  slightest  inequality  *  in  their  temperature.  The  peasants 
assured  us,  that  iii  the  winter  months,  0ne  of  the  springs  w^as 
ver)r  sensibly  warmer  than  the  other;  and  their  statement 
was  cenirined  by  the  information  we  afterwards  received  at 
the  residence  of  the  Aga.  AUdwtng  the  fkd  to  be  eorreotiy 
stated,  this  change  in  tiie  temperament  tnust  arise  from  some 
other  isaiise  tiian  an  increased  degree  of  coldaess  in  the 
cKtmrnal  air,  ai  in  such  caise  both  would  be  equatUy  aflRscted. 
The  U^^i  of  Hector  and  the  pursuit  of  A'cfaiHes,  are  described, 
in  the  twenty-second  book  of  the  Iliad,  as  directed  near  these 
springs,  and  their  supposed  identity  has  facilitated  conjecture 
in  discoYcring  the  site  of  the  city. 

K^ww  y  titavcv  xaXXipp^,  iv6a  ^i  vnyal 
A0(a2  dydta-a-Uff-i  2iea/cAayS^tf  hvherrog. 
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'Hjt  Mfn  Bif^  V(«^9  tUw«  j^dkA^f, 

Iliad,  Book  xxiL  v«r.  IM.* 

The  peculiarity  meiiftioiied  in  the  third  line  miut  have 
long  since  diaai^eared;  otherwiae,  it  is  too  remaikable  to 
have  ei caped  obsenratioD.  Strabo  dewes  in  direct  tenns  the 
existence  of  this  doable  source — ^bat  bis  account  is  to  be 
recei?ed  with  some  degree  of  caotion,  for  he  never  personally 
examined  the  spot  There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  bdieye  that, 
there  are  sereral  hot  springy  in  this  part  of  the  coontry;  and 
any  fature  traveller,  who  may  have  soflicient  leisme  and 
Inclination  for  the  researdi,  will  probably  make  soch  disco- 
veries as  must  put  the  fact  beyond  the  possibility  of  donbt. 

Bat  if  this  immortal  rivalet  cannot  boast  of  two  soorces, 
it  has  indispatably  many  springs  of  augmentation;  and  I 
believe  it  was  never  denied  the  honour  of  a  double  name. 
The  gods,  or  in  other  words,  the  higher  ehutes,  universally 
called  it  Xanthus;  a  term  derived,  according  to  Aristotle, 
from  the  yellow  tinge  given  to  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep  who 
bathed  in  it;  though  this  physical  effect,  as  for  as  I  could 
learn,  has  long  since  ceased.    The  appellation  of  3camander 

*  Next  by  Scunander's  donble  source  they  bound. 
Where  two  famed  foantains  bnrst  the  parted  groond ; 
This  hot  thro'  scorching  clefts  is  seen  to  rise. 
With  exhalations  streaming  to  the  skies ; 
That  the  green  banks  in  sonimer's  heat  o'erflows, 
Like  crystal  clear,  and  cold  as  winter's  snows. 

Pope. 
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is  of  much  more  romantic  origin^  and  the  gay  region  which 
it  traverses  has  doubtless  been  the  scene  of  many  an  adven- 
ture,  that  would  adorn  the  annals  of  chivalry.  It  was  an 
ancient  eastern  for  Trojan  damsels,  when  on  the  brink  of 
matrimony,  to  repair  to  the  flowery  margin  of  this  consecrated 
stream,  and  invoke  the  patron  god  with  the  following  unequi- 
vocal petition : 

aM  (ab,  DutfiM^,  tiff  vafitnUn, 

It  happened  on  one  occasion,  that  an  Athenian  roui, 
of  the  name  of  Cimon,  had  conceived  an  ardent  attachment 
for  the  nymph  Callirhoe,  a  young  lady  of  surpassing  beauty, 
but  already  betrothed  to  another.  Despairing  to  accomplish 
his  object  by  any  of  the  usual  artifices,  and  influenced  by  that 
refined  sense  of  gallantry  which  rejects  the  suggestions  of 
violence,  he  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the  subtleties  of 
stratagem,  and  even  conceived  the  idea  of  personating  the 
RIVER  DEITY.  Having  provided  himself  with  an  undress  suit- 
able to  the  occasion,  his  head  crowned  with  reeds  and  other 
appropriate  decorations,  he  proceeded  to  the  banks,  and  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  sedges  that  grew  there  in  great  luxu- 
riancy.  Here  he  quietly  awaited  the  approach  of  the  blooming 
inamorata;  and  on  her  reciting  the  verse,  in  which  she 
entreats  the  genius  of  the  water  to  anticipate  the  rites  of  the 
bridegroom,  he  suddenly  leapt  from  his  covert, 

I, .  Mu8.  de  H«r.  et  Leand. 
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At  m  little  distance  from  tJie  itreaaiy  on  tlw  eastern  side, 
w»  cane  to  a  cottai^e  very  pleasantly  embowered  in  a  tliieket. 
The  proiNrietors  received  ns  witli  nrach  civUHy;  bnt  wottld 
on  m0  eauiiium  consent  to  onr  canyini^  off  a  mntilated  dab, 
which  we  observed  on  tiie  ioor»  engraven  with  a  Greek 
iBSpription.  The  writing  was  not  very  dfsthiety  nor  the  sab- 
ject  of  any  particolar  interest— it  recorded  some  aol  of  mnri* 
ficence  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  late  empmvrs.  Proceedii^ 
from  hence  about  half  a  mile,  we  arrived  at  the  residence  c»f 
the  governor  of  the  district,  whom  we  foand  a  well-4>red 
hospitable  gentleman,  cTim  eerUM  oge.  The  mansion  which 
he  occapies,  has  been  imagined,  from  its  contigoity  io  the 
springs  lately  mentioned,  to  stand  on  the  ground  which  was 
once  the  site  of  Priam's  palace.  There  are  many  fragments 
of  pillars  and  columns  thrown  carelessly  about  the  walls,  and 
employed  in  the  modem  building ;  and  though  it  would  be  a 
very  extravagant  conceit  to  suppose  these  ever  formed  a  part 
of  the  royal  dwelling,  many  plausible  reasons  might  be  urged 
for  fixing  the  ancient  city  somewhere  in  this  direction.  The 
traveller,  who  surrenders  himself  to  the  illusion  of  the  ukh 
men^  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  the  exclamation, 

Ak;  ibat  Sfmois,  Mc  est  Sigttia  teUus  ; 
Hie  sieterat  Priand  r^jUi  celsa  setda.' 

We  had  no  time,  however,  to  indulge  in  such  amenities, — 
but  after  a  slight  repast  with  the  Aga,  hastened  to  an  eleva- 
tion about  an  hour  and  a  half  distant,  north  of  the  river, 
where  we  found  seven  granite  pillars — the  relic  of   some 
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t^eiiiple,  Whose  foundations  are  so  extensive,  that  the  peasants 
aflBrmed  them  to  be  the  rains  of  an  ancient  city.  The  view 
from  the  eminence  which  rises  about  a  furlong  beyond  this 
point  is  extremely  noble,  stretching  eastward  from  mount 
Ida  to  Samothraee  and  the  mountains  of  Imbros  in  the  west; 
Tenedos  appears  in  the  south,  and  a  range  of  swelling  hills 
uttdniate  to  the  north.  The  plain  is  in  many  parts  marked 
with  every  symptom  of  fbrtility.  The  pasturage  is  rich  and 
deep,  and  luxuriant  with  three-leaved  grass,  but  we  observed 
no  cattle  in  any  quarter.  Two  serpents,  (not  quite  so  large  as 
those  which  attacked  Laoooon,)  crossed  us  in  the  middle  of  a 
tract  of  meadow  land;  they  were  slaughtered  without  much 
difficulty.  We  forded  the  Simois  in  two  places,  where  it  was 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  deep—the  breadth  varies  from 
between  forty  and  fifty,  to  fifteen  and  twenty  feet;  it  flows  over 
a  sandy  stratum,  and  in  some  places  appears  very  turbid. 

There  are  two  tumuli  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  coast,  near  the  little  town  of 
Gkaourkeuee,  (Gonrki.*)  The  most  conspicopus  of  these  is 
raised  on  an  elevation,  lofty  and  commanding, — 

Though  not  absolutely  on  the  shores  of  the  strait,  which  is 

•  Giaourkeuee  is  a  Turkish  expression,  signifying  literally  Infidel  VUiage, 
The  place  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  persons  who  are  not  of  the  Mahometan 
religion  i  a  peculiarity  firom  which  it  probably  derives  its  name. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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supposed  to.  hav^  been  tk^  iiiiHt»  of  the  Helleq[>onty  it  must 
he  iFiuble  to  «11  who  naY^atothat  oha^fieL  This  cireum- 
staiice,  aoGprding  to  4he  narmtiye  of  Agamemnon  m  the 
openiog  of  the  tirenty-foarth  book  of  the  OdjFMey,  wat  the 
principal  ponsiderataon  which  giu«led  the  Oreekr  in  seleotins^ 
a  position  for  the  tomb  oC  Achitteis ;«— afiter  describing  to 
that  hero  the  impresaiye  solemnities  observed  on  the  occasion 
of  his  foneraly  and  assuring  him  tliat  the  ashes  of  Patrooloa 
were  blended  with  his  own,  Atrides  proceeds: 

*A/tA^*  avrdiat  )*  ivitra  fA^yav  ^  ifAvfAOva  rvfiSn 

TotVf  0?  wv  ytyatwty  tui  m  furifetff^  lffx»rtu, 

Odtss.  Book  xziv.  vet,  8d.« 

The  majority  of  travellers  concur  in  fixing  on  the  strand 
below  Cape  Janissary ,t  as  the  most  probable  situation  of  this 
monument.  Proceeding  between  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
north  of  Gourki,  we  arrived  at  a  promontory  on  which  are  nine 
windmills — from  that  eminence  we  descried  a  large  barrow^ 

•  Pope's  splendid  ▼er^on  has  heightened  tlie  oi^;iii»l  l»y  tlie  empluitie  edditioa 
dn  the  last  line : 

Now  all  the  sons  of  warlike  Greece  surrouud 

Thy  destined  tomb,  and  cast  a  mighty  moand : 

High  on  the  shore  the  growing  hill  we  raise^ 

That  wide  the  extended  Hellespont  surveys  I 

Where  all,  ft-om  age  to  age,  who  pass  the  coast. 

May  point  Achilles' tomb,  AND  hail  the  mighty  Obost! 

4  Bossibly  a  corruption  of  Yeni-Sharf  new  colony. 


Mtaated  dbout  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Simois,  and  nearly  a 
furlong  from  the  sea.  We  desoendtNi  from  the  cape  to  mak-e 
a  circuit  of  the  meand,  and,  if  practicaMe»  to  gather  soma 
relic  from  the  surface.  The  part  fronting  tbe  Helki^nt 
appears  about  forty  feet  high,  a  steep  compact  masSy  clothed 
with  brnsh^wood^-the  eaatem  side  seems  much  less  de* 
vated<7-bnt  the  base  in  that  direction  has  no  doubt  received 
a  eonsiderable  accumulation  of  soil,  washed  from  the  hill 
above,  by  the  raina  of  three  thousand  years.  There  are  evi« 
dent  marks  of  recent  excavations  on  the  top,  and  Chevalier 
has  given  a  description  of  the  antiquities  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  Mons.  Ghoiseuk  A  Turkish  sepulchre  is  now 
erected  on  the  apex,  and  thia  may  preserve,  for  some  time 
at  least,  from  further  violation, 

That  mi^ty  heap  of  gathered  gnmnd, 
AVbich  Ammon's  son  ran  proadly  roand. 
By  natiOBS  raiMd,  by  monarchs  crowa'dl 

LoBD  Btbon, 

The  funeral  games  were  probably  solemnized  on  the 
isands,  inhere  there  is  a  very  good  arena  for  such  purpose ;  but 
the  present  appearance  of  the  tumulus  rather  excludes  the  idea 

*  _ 

of  its  being  encompassed  by  any  procession.     The  situation 
of  the  barrow  which  we  saw  below  Gourki   is   far   better 
adapted  to  such  an  exhibition,  as  well  as  to  the  wild  pranks  ; 
played  off  by  Alexander.* 

•  There  was  probably  as  much  policy  as  enthusiasm  in  this  conduct,  which 
might  appear  to  the  majority  of  the  army  as  the  performance  of  some  reUgiaus 
ceremony. — (See  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xviii.) 
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About  two  hundred  yaids  distant  is  ttwflier  Imroit  fai 
tke  middle  of  a  Tineyaid,  of  mneh  k»  extent  tlnn  the  fist, 
bat  f/tmeniag  man  of  Its  original  fimn.  Tkis  has  been 
refuesented  by  diffnent  writeis  as  dedicated  to  Patrodna— 
to  Antilodms  —  and  to  Peneleos  the  Bopotian — bat  frani  the 
statement  of  Agamemnon,  It  shonld  seem  tiuit  the  adies  of 
Patroelns  were  mingled  with  those  of  AdiUes,  and  placed 
togetiier  In  the  tmne  wm:  those  oi  AntHochns  were  also 
deposited  in  the  same  Tase,  bat  in  a  s^Mrate  compartment^— 
one  common  monament,  therefore,  transcending  the  rest  in 
magnitude,  was  consecrated  to  the  memoiy  of  the  three 
heroes,  who,  united  by  the  most  fervent  ties  of  attachment 
while  living,  were  in  their  death  stiU  undivided.  The  river, 
not  far  from  this  point,  rolls  a  deep  and  rather  violent  current ; 
the  banks  are  steep,  and  the  breadth  about  equal  to  the  Avon 
where  it  flows  through  Bath.  We  drank  of  its  waters  with 
the  devotion  of  pilgrims ! 

The  view  of  the  Troad  from  the  cape  displays  a  most 
magnificent  prospect  The  eye  ranges  over  a  plain  watered 
by  the  ^streams  of  Xanthus  and  Simois,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Hellespont,  on  the  south  by  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  on 
the  north  and  east  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  over  which  Mount  Ida 
rises  in  the  distant  horizon  till  its  summit  is  )ost  in  the  clouds. 

Let  the  reader  present  to  his  imagination  this  noble 
plain,  with  all  those  terrific  accompaniments  which  are  de- 
-Bcrifoed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  books  of  the  Iliad. 

•  Odyss.  xxiv.  v.  77,  78. 
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At  one  extremity,  the  city  of  Troy  appears  with  its  army 
drawn  up  before  the  walls,  awuting  the  orders  of  its  glo- 
rious chief. .  The  battalions  of  Greece,  her  fleet  and  encamp- 
ment, fill  the  space  in  the  opposite  direction.  Jupiter,  pa- 
vilioned by  a  cloud,  seats  himself  on  the  heights  of  Mount 
Ida,  grasping  a  thunder-bolt  in  his  hand,  and  fixing  his  eyes 

t  -  ♦- 

towards  Thrace;  while  Neptune,  rising  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  majesty  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  whose  waters 
are  divided  to  open  a  passage  for  bis  chariot  wheels,  pre- 
pares  to  take  his  station  on  the  summit  of  mount  Samos. 

•  •  •  r 

The  everlasting  gates  of  Olympus  are  unfolded,  and  all  the 
host  of  heaven,  ranged  in  their  respective  orders,  appear 
seated  on  their  thrones! 

The  epithet  v^atvc,  assigned  to  the  Hellespont,  not  only 
by  Homer,  but  by  the  author  of  the  fragments  attributed  to 
Orpheus,  and  on  which  so  much  learning  as  well  as  pleasantry 

has  been  exercised,  does  not  appear  to  be  by  any  means 

• 
inapplicable  to  these  straits,  as  they  arc  seen  from  this  eleva- 
tion. Viewed  on  the  charts,  in  contrast  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Dardanelles  certainly  make  a  most  diminutive 
figure;  but,  if  compared  with  the  inland  streams,  and  these 
were  surely  the  relative  objects  intended  by  the  poet,  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel  may  be  literally  represented  a& 
broad,  without  any  of  the  amplifications  of  poetry. 
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Geographers  who  with  the  most  iikilfal  accuracy  have 
surveyed  the  form  and  extent  of  the  Hellespont,  assign,  ac- 
cording to  GihboB,  sixty  miles  for  the  winding  course,  and 
about  three  for  the  <m}inary  breadth*  The  narrowest  part  is 
between  Sestos  and  Abydos,  where  the  distance  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds &ye  hundred  paces.  This  was  the  point  selected  by 
Xerxes  for  the  imposition  of  his  bridge  of  boats,  the  con- 
struction of  which  is  detailed  with  so  much  circumstantial 
minuteness  in  the  seventh  book  of  Herodotus. 

Abydos  is  a  small  but  extremely  neat  town,  and  the  in- 
habitants hospitably  disposed.  The  modern  village  of  Sestos 
is  almost  immediately  opposite;  the  intervening  space 
scarcely  appearing  more  than  double  the  width  of  the  Thames 
at  Westminster-bridge.  Taragano,  the  Consul's  brother, 
assured  us  that  Lord  Byron  had  fully  ascertained  the  prae>- 
ticability  of  Leander's  achievement,  by  swimming  ttnee 
across  the  current:  Chevalier,  indeed,  bokRy  asserts,  after 
the  manner  of  a  Frenchman,  that  the  enterprise '' n'a  nm 
de  prodigieuXf  m  dHneroyable,  pour  '  les  habitans  des 
Dardanelles;"  and  proceeds  to  mention,  as  a  weIl-kQ«wn 
fact,  that  a  young  Jew,  within  these  few  years,  swam  the  same 
distance  to  obtain  the  hand  of  his  mistress,  who  expressly 
made  such  exertion  the  price  of  her  charms.  Dn  Clarke 
states  that  a  muek  wider  part  had  been  crossed  by  a  servant 
of  the  imperial  Consul  >^these  instances  are  sufficient  to 
justify  the  probability  of  the:  romantic  talc — but   Lcander 
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braved  the  billows  niglitly,  and  sometimes,  if  the  testimony 
of  MuflSBUs  18  admissiUe,  under  very  tempestuous  drciim- 
stanoes :  his  first  essay  was,  indeed,  conducted  under  happier 
omens,  the  air  hmag  stilLaad-serene,  and  tfa«  guardian  planet 
of  the  flight  ijiist  risen  .16. attend  him  on  his  adventurous 
career ♦^•■'••*"  •4  s     ^.^j    j 


Lana  fere  tremulam  prttbebat  lamen  eunti, 
>.  '    tJt  comer  is  noatru  officiosa  via*.*  -- 

Ovid. 


It  was  under  similar  auspices,  that  the  writer  and  his  friends 
embarked,  just  below  the  Castles,  for  Constantinople^ 

Wearied  by  the  nautical  auguries  of  the  Greek  pilot,  who 
fpre^ld  ^  mqntfi'fj  dmi^tioipt  of  Ufi&vourafole  winds,  we  quitted 
the  merehant  vessel  that  had  brougbl  us  &om  8m!9fi|%attd  hired 
anpp^bpf^f;  to  ^k^mnp  the  Straits:  but  the  violence  of  the 
cuJT^pt  and.  determined,  oppfnition  of  the  wind,  rendered  our 
progress  jso  i|i^vijtftbly  8los7,;tiMit  we  were  nearly  a  weekiu  effect^ 
^pgt)i(|p^sagj0f .  .Sqwfi,9f  tlie  party0uieredseverely-r<andone 
fat^ly--;fr9]^  ^pQ8i|r^4«ni)g^  night$  to  the  heavy  dews ;  for 
our  JiM?  .^^  f^qrM  uo  othejr  bed  than  the  gravel  used  as 
ballast,  and  we  bad  np/Qoveringibut  the  firmament* 

,  .Atf|i](:o!ci^k,oii4hfi#eoondevfimng  weoame  withinsight 
of  jGralljpoli,. situated  :Qii.4bej6mropeau  coast.-*-Thiiterm  seems 
levkjbQOjUy  a  Qonrnptioii  of  fcoxii  «^c«  We  were  not  near  enough 
to  diaeovoir.  whether  lUu)  modern  city  merits  so  distinguished  a 
title,  Imt-it&geographicAli  position  is  of  such  importance,  that  all 
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■liiitAiy  expeditioiis  which  h«ve  had  fiv  their  object  the  redoc- 
tim  of  Thrace,  inTariabiy  iMgaa  their  opcratkMia  by  an  attack 
on  Callipolb. 

Lampsacns  ii >early  opposite,  on  the  Aaiatic  aide.  Here 
we  pat  in  for  the  night,  and  obtained  a  partial  shelter  from  a 
•lied,  raised  just  above  the  beach.  The  present  town  is  a 
miserable  oollectimi  of  huts,  and  remarkable  only  for  the  cnltore 
of  efteiTMr,  which  are  said  to  be  soperior  to  any  in  the  Levant 
It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  vines,  and  was  one  of  the 
three  cities  assigned  by  Artaxeraes,  for  the  support  of  Themis- 
tocles,  when  he  presented  himself  at  the  hearth  of  the  Persian 
Monarch. 

Paasanias  has  recorded  the  admirably  witty  evasion,  by 
which  the  historian  Anaximenes  disarmed  the  resentment  of 
Alexander ;  whose  indignation  was  inflamed  to  such  an  excess, 
by  the  defection  of  this  little  place,  that  he  proelaimed  his  reso- 
lution of  nudng  the  walls  to  their  foundations,  and  of  patting 
eveiy  inhabitant  to  the  sword.  In  this  extremity,  Anaximenes, 
who  had  been  distingaished  by  the  kindness  and  patronage  of 
Philip,  and  to  a  certain  extent  entrusted  with  the  education  of 
the  yoong  Prince,  was  deputed  by  the  citisens  to  mtercede 
with  the  conqueror  and  deprecate  his  vengeance. 

Alexander,wfaen  he  saw  the  depatationaf^roaching,  imme- 
diately guessed  its  object;  and,  determined  to  listen  to  no  en- 
treaty, however  pathetic,  solemnly  called  the  Gods  to  witness, 
that  he  wmdd  not  grant  Anaximenes'  petition.  "  The  request  I 
have  to  urge,"  said  the  venerable  philosopher,  <<  is,^that  you 
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will  send  all  the  wives  and  children  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lampsacas  into  captivity — that  yon  will  burn  and  plunder  our 
temples,— and  level  the  city  with  the  c^und ! !" 
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NOTE 


Referred  to  ia  page  00. 


« 


I  HAVE  sougfht,*'  says  Bfr.  Baldwio^  ''  a  remedy  for  tbe 
plague  in  its  history  and  character. 

**  The  origin  of  this  disease  is  not  known!  it  may  have 
had  soch  an  origin  as  the  distemper  prodaced  in  gaolsy  which 
is  also  contagious:  in  long  confinement,  deep  ang^oishy  un- 
wholesome food !  But  the  origin  of  its  introduction  at  parti- 
cular timesy  in  particular  places,  is  always  to  be  traced  to  a 
parenf 

That  the  disease  is  not  seated  in  the  air,  or  conveyed  hy 
insects  generated  in  stagnant  waters,  he  infers  from  the  utter 
impossibility  that  would  thus  arise  of  preventing  the  contagion 
from  becoming  universaL  But  the  experience  of  every  year  is 
conclusive  to  the  contrary,  since  all  such  as  confine  themselves 
to  their  houses,  and  avoid  all  contact  with  infected  persons,  or 
with  things  that  have  been  in  contact  with  the  infection,  are 
sure  to  escape  without  injury.  It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed 
that  either  absolute  contact,  or  an  approach  within  a  very  few 
yards  of  the  infection,  is  necessary  to  communicate  its  malig- 
nant property.    Mr.  B.  is  of  opinion  that  it  acts  something 
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like  the  electric  i^^ark,  flying  from  one  object  to  another 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 

He  define  the  plAgiie  to  be  "a  Tiolent  effervescence  in 
the  homours  of  the  body,  or  in  the  blood,  or  in- the  nervous 
fluids,  or  in  all/'  .An  efiervescence  acting  with  greater  vio- 
lence than  the  constitution  can  support,  suddenly  proves 
fetal:,  in  soeh  itonstitations  as  resist  the  effervescence,  it 
resoivesiintoo  tiunottrs  faighiy  inflamed,  and  ofildrs  a  better 
chance  of  recovery. 

Then,  whatcaaae*  effewesoenees? 

"AIL  acids,.  >  mixed  with  another  sort  of  bodies  called 
alkatis^will  make*  violent  effervescence;  this  is  the  general 
criterion  of  effervescences !  Then  I  conclude  the  cause  of  the 
dlaooder.  called  the  plague  must  be  an  aeitL 

. . "  Tlw  «ffiw:t  of  Aciriajsinflamnation,  The  plague  has  this 
character.  *        .  •  «<  ^        •  .. 

•  ,  V^Tiieii,  have  ^aeids^  or  .the  flame  they  produce,  any 
obaorva^lo  predilection  for  one  body  more  than  for  another? 
'JBhe.eloffitric  fluid  wHlnqnit  one  body  to  fly  to  another.  Is  it 
from  a  natural  endeavour  in  fluids  to  establish  an  equilibrium 
in  all  things  in  afifinity  with  them,  that  they  will  leave  a  body 
alccafdytsatrarated,  to  flyttaianother,  or  is  it  a  predilection  for 
one  body  mere  tha»  for*attother?t 

,  .  ft  It  mi^  be  'either  i  it  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  pleased 
to  leave  the  suffering  body  to  >fly  to  another,  from  whatever 
impulsioin  it  is,  tho  evil  is<ured :  remove  the  cause,  and  you 
remove  the  effect. 
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But  this  is  proper  to  the  electric  llaid.  It  the  diectrie 
fluid  an  acid? 

^  If  the  character  of  acidi  is  to  inflame,  the  electric  fluid 
will  inflame:  try  it  with  gunpowder,  and  see  how  it  will 
explode.  It  therefore  has  the  character  of  acids.  Then  acids, 
by  the  same  rule,  should  have  the  character  of  the  electric 
fluid:  that  is^  to  fly  from  one  body  to  another:  but  the  reader 
will  tell  me  there  are  volatile  adds,  why  all  this  labour  to 
prove  it 

*<  Then  what  are  the  predilections  of  adds? 

"  If  we  consider  acids  in  their  effects  on  other  bodies,  they 
produce  inflammation.  And  what  are  the  predilections  of 
flame?  Why,  generally  speaking,  to  all  oleaginous  substances. 

"  But  flame  will  communicate,  and  expand  itsd^  without 
abandoning  its  original  prey.  To  prove  that  flame  delights  in 
oil,  and  will  make  efforts  to  get  at  it,  is  proving  nothing  to  our 
intent.  The  cause  remains  where  it  was.  We  must  get  rid 
of  the  cause.  But  in  flame  that  will  communicate,  there  must 
exist  its  active  principle,  an  acid.  And  if  flame  is  so  fond  of 
oils,  its  necessary  cause,  its  companion,  its  parent  can  have  no 
aversion  from  them. 

''  This  disquisition  led  me  to  make  an  eiq>eriment  $  and 
in  a  glass  I  put  some  pure  olive  oil,  and  over  it,  on  the  glass, 
at  a  distance  of  half  an  inch  at  least,  I  put  a  lemon,  perfect, 
and  almost  mature.  And  in  a  few  hours  I  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  the  acid  of  the  lemon  trickling  down  the  glass,  and 
mixing  with  the  oil ;  and  in  about  eight  days,  the  lemon  had 
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ftlmost  exhausted  itself  of  every  drop  of  its  jaice.  I  have 
always  succeeded  in  this  experiment,  but  with  great  diversity 
as  to  the  time,  firom  diversity  of  the  season,  and  quality  of 
the  fruit. 

**  I  had  now  an  evidence  of  the  predilection  of  the  acid 
for  an  oil ;  and  so  strong  a  predilection,  that  it  would  quit  its 
natural  body  to  intermix  itself  with  this  stranger.  What 
remained  to  be  done  now,  but  to  try  the  experiment  on  the 
plague  itself    An  opportunity  soon  offered. 

**  My  opposite  neighbour  being  at  bis  window,  looked 
afflicted;  I  asked  him  what  ailed  him?  He  told  me  that  a 
young  man,  his  relation,  was  struck  with  the  plague.  *  Anoint 
him  with  oil,'  said  I, '  and  he  will  do  well.'  He  had  no  opinion 
of  the  oil,  and  did  nothing.    The  next  day  I  questioned  him, 

*  Well,  how  is  your  relation  ?  Have  you  anointed  him  T*  ^  No: 
he  is  better.*  It  was  false;  the  man  was  worse.  The  third 
day,  in  the  evening,  I  saw  him  again ;  he  was  crying.  *  What 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Is  your  relation  dead?'  *  No ;  but  he 
is  very  ill :  he  is  dying !'  '  Anoint  him  with  oil,'  I  said  to  him 
again :  '  what  do  you  risk?'    *  Oil  is  heating,'  he  replied. 

*  Heating  or  cooling,'  I  said,  *  would  you  have  the  man  die? 
IVy  it'  And  he  left  me  and  went  and  saw  that  his  relation 
was  anointed :  and  the  next  day  the  man  was  free  from  pain, 
with  a  good  appetite,  and  a  largo  tumour  in  his  groin,  but  per- 
fectly easy.  I  ordered  him  to  humect  frequently  the  tumour 
with  oil,  and  in  eight  days  it  came  to  suppuration,  and  the 
man  is  now  walking  in  the  streets.    This  being  promulgated 
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among  the  nd^hboars,  another  ;iiifectcid  |ie#iMi<4ried  H,  atfd 
was  cured ;  and  then  another,  md  anotbeiy  to  theiMiiiiber<^ 
seven,  whose  names  I  possess,  and  vhoae  Jilessin^s  I  enjoy. 

**  Here,  then,  are  evidences  for  my  principle,  whsehis; 
That  ike  peiHIentiai  humour  whidi  eameth  therdimdm  eMsd  the 
pUgue  is  mt  aeid,  end  that  it  wiU quUtheyhiamm  'hody,\im^  ti^ 
the  oU  whieh  it  prefart. 

**  Or  if  Hiat  preference  or  pradilwitiott  is  not  the  priacipie 
of  its  action,  (t.  e.  le  mot  k  la  ch6sev)t  Jet  itte  that  tlie  acid 
bavin^^  natorally  a  propension  4d  ^intermix,  'itself-  with  all 
bodies  in  contact  with  it,  or  wiihio  tli*  .reach  «of  ks  aoftvity, 
endeaTouring  always  at  an  equilibrium^,  passeth  Ukm-^ke  deG<^ 
trie  spark,  from  the  huma»  body*  into  the*' oil  $  andofcoond 
easeth  the  body  of  that  excess,  whioh,.frnn  tbe  iefivrvescence 
it  occasioned,  was  the  cause  of  the  pain.  ' 

''But  this  is  not  the  only  instance' of. mortal  diseases 
being  cured  by  oil.  Should  I  auyf  *  diseases  that  would  have 
been  mortal  without  it?' 

"  I  have  tried  it  on  ^ve  ratsatnng,  one  by  one,  by  ascor* 
pion.  The  first  swelled  to  a  great  size,  and; appeared*  to  be 
hear  dead.  I  poured  some  pure  oil  upon>I»n^  and  he 
recovered,  and  in  a  few  minutes  ran  away.  Bot^he  might 
have  recovered  without  the  oil,  as  people  say  of  my  seven  per« 
sons  recovered  from  the  plague. 

''  I  put  a  second  to  the  scorpion,  and  the  rat  was  stung ; 
and  I  left  him  to  himself,  and  he  died  very  soon.  Then  I  pre- 
sumed that  the  former  had  been  cured  by  the  oil.    I  tried 
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another,  and  cased  him ;  and  another,  and  he  died;  and 
another^  and  he  was  cured.  There  was  that  virtue  therefore 
in  the  oil,  or  that  predilection  in  the  malignant  humour  which 
the  sting  infused  for  the  oil,  as  to  draw  it  from  the  body  and 
aTert  the  poison. 

**  If  the  plague  is  absolute! j  communicated  by  contact,  or 
by  a  spark  emitted  from  the  body  at  any  distance,  why  may 
not  this  contagion  be  assimilated  to  the  puncture  of  a  scorpion, 
or  to  the  stinging  of  a  nettle  ?  since  the  acids  are  supposed 
to  be  little  pointed  bodies,  fitted  to  enter  the  particles  they 
assail.  There  must  be  something  very  resembling  in  the 
characters  of  these  evils :  the  poison  of  the  scorpion,  and  the 
malignity  of  the  plague  having  such  an  astonishing  activity  in 
contaminating  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood,  and  are  almost 
equally  deadly  in  their  efiects.  Then  should  it  surprise  that 
the  same  remedy  should  be  efficacious  in  both  ? 

*^  My  recipe  therefore  is : 

''  As  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of  the  plague  appear^  to 

anoint  the  whole  body  with  pure  oil :  for  though  the  doctrine  of 

this  remedy  seems  to  apply  more  especially  to  the  stage  of  the 

disorder  in  which  the  tumours  appear,  yet  the  crisis  of  the 

greater  danger  laying  between  the  attack  and  its  attainment 

to  this  stage,  it  may  be  fatal  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of 

tumours.    And  besides,  its  efficacy  is  likely  to  be  more  certain 

in  this  case  than  the  other. 

^*  When  the  tumours  appear,  there  necdeth  little  mo7e 

attention  than  to  humect  them  frequently  with  oil. 
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'^  Aad  I  believe,  tibat  people  1»tu«  aaoMed  flbeir  bodies 
with  oil,  will  fiad  it  to  be  a  preserrstive  agaiail  tbe  irfec 
tioa,  sDd  BHiy  attwd  their  fkieads  withovl  apprrhf  rioa  oT 
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JOURNAL  OF  A  PASSAGE  FROM  ALEXANDRIA 

TO  MARSEILLES. 

T1I08E  OBly  who  faave  been  mack  acoastotned  to  excnr- 
«iojis  by  aea,  can  hare  any  jast  conception  of  the  repeated 
disappointmeiits  to  which  a  casual  passenger  in  a  merchant 
vessel  is  exposed*  In  defiance  of  many  solemn  asseverations 
ftom  Tarious  interested  quarters,  of  an  almost  dally  intention 
«f  weighing  anchor,  the  onfortunate  voyagenr  is  sometimes 
detained  six  or  seven  woeks,  in  a  state  of  incessant  expecta- 
tion  and  uncertainty.  It  was  by  soine  peculiar  good  fortune 
that  in  the  present  instance  **  tiie  word  of  promise^  was  kept 
with  more  than  usual  fidelity*  The  Captain  firankly  avowed 
his  intention  of  sailing  in  eight  or  ten  days;  and  in  littte  more 
than  three  weeks  firom  the  time  first  proposed,  he  was  actually 
at  sea. 

We  embarked  on  Tuesday  the  14th,  at  eleven  o'clock,  on 
board  The  Mary  Anne,  bound  for  Marseilles.  The  absence  of 
a  pilot  kept  us  stationary  for  more  than  two  hours ;  and  as  it 
was  considerably  past  one  before  he  arrived,  we  were  appro* 
hensive  of  being  forced  to  remain  in  the  harbour  till  the 
ibllowing  morning ;  ibr  all  the  Alexandrian  pilots  have  a  great 
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relncUaee  to  proceed  witk  uty  Tes§cb  after  mid-^Mj^  in 
seqneaee  of  the  dificaltj  of  retnnnoi;,  shooUi  the  viad  be 
soch  as  to  make  it  probable  tbey  wookl  be  cletaiBed  tiD  a  late 
boor,  10  workii^  Ibe  ship  tbroogfa  the  daogeroas 
Howe? er,  tbe  state  of  the  weather  was  so  fiiTOvrabley  that 
Palioiinis  took  the  helm  withoat  hesitation. 

We  weighed  aochbr,  therofbre,  about  two  o'dodc^aDd 

coDtinaed  with  a  light  gale,  £.  S.  £.  till  night,  when  the 

breeze  sensibly  declined^  thoiigh  we  stiU  kept  on  our  eoone. 

The  Tessel  is  of  equal  barthen  with  a  common  transport, 

snfficienti J  spadons,  well  manned,  and,  I  behere,  in  tolerablj 

good  condition.    Bat  as  the  convenience  of  passengers  most 

necessarily  be  a  very  secondary  consideration  in  ships  con* 

strncted  for  conmiercial  purposes,  the  arrangement  of  the 

cabin  is  seldom  sach  as  to  allow  any  great  share  lor  their 

particolar  accommodation.    It  was  therefore  proposed,  with 

mnch  good  homoor  on  the  part  of  the  captain,  that  what  is 

usoaUy  called  The  State  Room,  should  be  surrendered  for 

myexclnslTe  use  and  benefit.    Not  to  mislead  the  reader, 

however,  by  any  undue  or  mysterious  grandeur  of  expression, 

he  should  understand,  by  the  above  phrase,  a  small  closet, 

about  the  size  of  a  sentry-box,  formed  out  of  one  of  the  angles 

of  tbe  principal  cabin,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  thin 

partition.    To  ibis  extensive  apartment  I  was  conducted 

with  mnch  civility  by  the  master,  at  ten  o'clock,  he  himself 

designing  to  repose  in  a  sort  of  pendulous  cradle,  suspended 

from  the  roof.  The  steward  was  extremely  fluent  in  explaining 
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the  variom  agrdmens  of  my  chamber,  and  dwelt  with  much 
emphasis  on  its  complete  exemption  from  certain  troiiblesome 
insects,  classed  by  naturalists  with  the  order  of  hemipteri,  bnt 
which  are  known  to  the  anleamed  by  a  nmch  shorter  appella- 
tion. Though  fully  aware  of  the  Talue  of  all  such  extraTagant 
assertions,  I  was  so  completely  thrown  off  my  guard  by  the 
fellow's  Hveliness  of  manner,  (a  solemn  coxcomb  seldom  suc- 
ceeds in  an  effort  at  imposture,)  that  I  got  rid  of  my  dress 
almost  instantly,  and  laid  down  on  the  mattrass  with  perfect 
confidence* 

I  was  very  quickly  punished  for  such  temerity.  In  less 
than  ten  minutes,  from  the  crown  of  my  head  to  the  soles  of 
my  feet,  I  became  spotted  all  over  with  the  most  noisome 
and  fetid  vermine.  Unable  to  contend  singly  against  such  a 
host  of  enemies,  I  immediately  summoned  the  steward  to  my 
aid,  who  thought  proper  to  assume  a  very  becoming  appear- 
ance of  astonishment  at  so  extraordinary  a  phenomenon. 
However,  as  it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  existence  of  wbat 
was  visible  by  so  many  proofs,  he  recommended  me  forthwith 
to  flee  the  place.  I  was  not  long  in  acting  upon  his  advice, 
and  sought  a  temporary  release  from  their  attacks,  by  hastily 
retreating  irom  my  den,  and  taking  refuge  among  the  sail* 
eloths  on  the  deck.* 


•  The  preceding  paiBage  wm  dictated  under  the  irritation  of  recoit  anooyance. 
In  a  few  days,  the  writer  became  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  situation ;  and  in  the 
viany  obliging  and  companionable  qnalitles  of  the  captain,  Mr.  UeweUyn,  a 
genUeman  firom  Wales,  he  fo«nd  rafficient  to  coonteract  any  temporary  Incon* 
veuience. 
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WadMBdft^  iMi.— Hm  mmtdMg  we  Itit  ligM  of  ihe 
land,  b«t  tira  iriod  4ti«d  wiTAjr  m  eompMrij  by  niae  o'doek, 
tiuit  Ibe  rarfibee  «f  the  weter  vtts  cstirely  varailed*  As 
Cmdia  (Crete)  k  not  ntiMsh  mortf  tkm  three  handrcd  adles 
dif taut  frem  Alexaiidria,  we  hope  to  feaeh  ii  in  the  oonrw  of 
fire  or  six  days:  from  thence  to  Ibdta  the  dhtanee  is  frar 
handled  aad  eighty  nttes;  and  from  Malta  to  Marseiilce six 
hiMidred ;  making  «n  aggngate  of  owe  '^ovsuidy  three  h«n- 
dred  and  eighty.  Malta  is  thns  tetiier  removed  from  Hw 
Egyptian  than  from  the  French  port  by  sixty  leagues;  and  it 
is  said  to  he  the  most  diiiealt  part  of  the  Tc^age,  from  the 
preralenoe  of  the  west  winds  at  this  season.  On  tiw  snppesi- 
tion  that  we  eonid  go  fbnr  miles  an  hoar ,  in  o«r  conrse,  or 
ninety-Mx  per  day,  we  might  reach  onr  destinatien  in  something 
mere  than  a  fortoight:  this,  however,  is  hy  far  toe  faTomraU^ 
a  ealcnlatioB ;  bat  peih^ts  it  Is  not  oareaaondbie  to  hope  iar 
a  progress  ef  half  that  veloei^s  in  which  ease  we  may  indolge 
an  (^peotaliOB  of  finishiny  the  passage  in  a  month. 

Thwadny,  10th.— Nothing  of  intereat  oeonrred  in  lim 
coarse  of  the  day^- except  a.  very  laheriens  but  cottpMely 
ineifootttal  effort  to  pniify  "  The  State  Hoem''  from  tiie  ver- 
mine  which  infested  it..  I  was  eoo^wliedy  therdfetoe^  to 
resnme  my  sitaation  in  the  evening  among  the  cahlea  on  tim 
deck.  A  Swedish  vessel  spoke  to  us  soon  after  twelve  o'clock ; 
she  had  sdled  from  Leghorn  rather  more  than  three  weeks. 
The  splendid  victory  at  Algiers  by  Lord  Exmouth,  has  limxwn 
open  the  Mediterranean  to  all  the  maritime  states  of  Europe. 


B«fora  tku  oonqpletd  estiiictioft  of  tfae  Blutary  ^orwrti  no 
secendaiy  pover  veiiUv«d  to  appear  in  ftcHie  Mas  wititonl  a 
stoMigiMniTojr;  tet  the  pratei^  tecmUy  of  aaviiri^tioiiy  ancl. 
tbe  eMneqaeiit  exemption  froBi  pawesi  tke  eenpiiiratlTe. 
lewsem  of  tii#  i ailort'  wa^em  ui^  ^le  cheapness  vHfc  ivtuoh 
tbej  prooare  provisieasy  (particiilarlsr  ia  the  case  of  Sweden 
and  Deomark,)  are  circamstances  which  easdUke  the  tiadefs 
fiwB  the  Baltic  to  trafiio  in  the  Leyant  far  nHxre  adraa- 
tajpsously  than  the  English  nerchapit 

It  was  remarked  of  Egypt  spme  jeajs  since,  when  ond^ 
a  fiur  Jess  vigoroos  administration  than  that  which  oharao> 
terixes  her  present  goyemmeat,  that  after  suppljing  her 
q^loial  wantsy  she  conid  annually  freight  a  thousand  ships 
with  her  anperfluons  produce.  Mamtfadures  of  yarions  kinds 
have  subsequently  been  established,  on  ajs  extensiye  scsjle, 
and  are  said  to  be  making  a  yery  ritpid  progress. 

Friday,  i7th. — We  crept  on  a  little  during  the  nighty  but 
between  two  and  three  the  wind  changed  to  the  west,  and 
remained  the  whole  day  in  the  same  un&yourable  quarter. 
A  yeiy  heayy  swell  came  on  at  sun-set* 

Saturday,  18th*—- A  heayy  rolling  sea,  wjtl^  the  wind 
contrary,  occasioned  us  to  fall  back  considerably  during  the 
night  At  ten  in  the  morning,  a  breeze  sprang  up  from  a 
fayourable  quarter,  but  it  was  so  laint  that  the  swell  destroyed 
all  its  impulse.  Clouds  begin  to  gather  round,  and  the  air  is 
become  much  cooler. 

Sunday^  19th, — We  made  some  progress   during  the 
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night,  but  no  land  is  yet  vuible.  P«rt  of  our  cargo  ammst^ 
of  saffiour;  a  plant  which  seems  rimost  endued  with  a  poten-^ 
tiality  of  stinking;  on  any  agitation  of  the  vessel  it  discharger 
so  fetid  an  effluvia,  that  to  remain  below  is  to  risk  suffocation. 

Monday,  20th. — The  wind  continues  west  half  north,  but 
we  make  no  perceivable  progress.  Towards  the  evening 
there  was  a  total  calm. 

Tuesday,  21st.— -Last  night,  soon  after  twelve,  the  wimi 
began  to  freshen,  and  continued  increasing  till,  by  five  in  the 
morning,  we  were  impelled  on  at  the  rate  of  eight  knots  an 
hour ;  but  at  mid-day  the  breeze  sensibly  abat^l,  and  before 
three  it  almost  entirely  ceased. 

Wednesday,  22d. — ^The  morning  was  stormy,  the  wind 
being  foul,  and  the  sea  cross  with  heavy  and  violent  swells. 
Hie  captain,  who  Is  severely  tormented  with  the  rheumatism, 
found  himself  compelled,  though  very  reluctantly,  to  be  a 
passive  spectator  of  the  efifects  of  the  gale.  Hb  place,  how- 
ever, was  most  ably  supplied  by  the  mate,  Mr.  Wright 
Wherever  his  presence  was  required — aloft,  below,  at  the 
prow,  or  the  helm — there  he  was  instantly  to  be  found, 
directing  the  necessary  movements,  and  assisting  to  execute 
them  with  the  readiest  activity.  No  land  is  yet  visible,  but  I 
imagine  we  are  not  very  distant  from  Gandia,  as  two  hawks 
and  a  couple  of  larks  were  driven  into  th^  vessel :  one  of  the 
former  suffered  himself  to  be  taken,  without  any  attempt  to 
escape. 

Thursday,  23d. — ^Tbe  wind  grew  more  moderate  towards 
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llie  morniD^,  and  veered  about  in  a  favourable  direction.  We 
passed  the  isle  of  Gozzo,  to  the  south  of  Candia,  between 
eight  and  nine.  Our  meridional  observation  35*^  18';  so  that 
we  kept  advancing  northwards  with  great  rapidity. 

The  name  of  Crete  is  associated  with  some  of  the  most 
interesting  classical  recollections;  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  Jupiter,  and  the  general  fountain  of  Grecian  legisla- 
tion and  jurisprudence ;  **  and  which  continued  to  deserve 
the  eulogies  of  the  greatest  sages  and  politicians,  in  the 
brightest  periods  of  literature  and  philosophy/'*  Homer 
describes  it  in  the  second  Iliad,  as  renowned  for  the  possession 
of  a  hundred  cities;  an  expression  adopted  by  Yirgilf — but 
the  author  of  the  Odyssey  limits  the  number  to  ninety : 

IIoXXo},  ami^icioi,  Juti  hnffnuvra  ^roXvE;. 

Oiva-tr,  V;  173. 

Of  these,  not  above  three  or  four  now  remain ;  but  the  present 
capital  is  alone  supposed  to  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the 
other  eighty-nine. 

The  island  of  Crete  is,  I  believe,  distinguished  amongst 

*  Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  chap.  i.  sect.  2. 

t  Creta  Jovis  magni  medio  jacet  insala  ponto ; 
Mons  Idaens  ubi,  et  gentis  cunafoula  nostrse: 
Ceatom  orbes  habit^ot  magnai,  uberrima  regna. 

£niid  iii.  V.  104. 
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th»  earliett  tUtes  thai  were  enUi^Ded  by  the  troths  of 
Christiaiiity.  St  Paul  here  pronmlgmted  in  penon  the  doc- 
trues  of  the  gospel;  and  his  disciple  Titas,  whom  he  left  to 
enltiYate  and  extend  their  inflnence,  became  estabUshed  as 
the  first  bishop.  In  more  miMiem  times,  this  island  has.been 
celebrated  for  the  long  and  painful  siege  which  the  capital 
endnredy  when  in  the  possession  of  Venice,  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Porte.  The  Turks  iuTosted  Candia  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1646,  and  the  Venetian  garrison,  after  defending 
the  place  with  the  utmost  intrepidity  till  near  the  close  of 
1670,  made  an  honourable  capitulation.  They  lost  80,000 
men,  but  the  captors  purchased  their  conquest  with  the  blood 
of  more  than  double  that  number  of  their  own  forces. 

Friday,  24tb.-— We  made  little  progress  during  the  day, 
but  crept  on  slightly  at  nighty  having  advanced  abont  ten 
leagues  more  to  the  north* 

Saturday,  25th. — Proceeded  in  our  course  at  the  rate  of 
four  knots  an  hour,  till  nearly  one  this  morning,  when,  the 
wind  rapidly  veering  about,  the  surface  of  the  sails  became 
pressed  tigainM  the  wkut$,  or,  as  the  sea  phrase  is,  we  were 
**  taken  a4>ack.''  The  gale  continued  blowing  fresh^  S.  S.  W. 
with  a  very  heavy  swell  from  the  south.  This  day  at  twelve 
we  found  ourselves  in  latitude  95^  5^)',  little  more  than  three 
leagues  south  of  Midta.  We  are  still,  however,  distant  above 
three  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward. 

Sunday,  26th. — Fell  back  during  the  night;  the  morning 
beautifully  fresh  and  clear;  the  wind  faint,  but  not  adverse* 
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Latitmle,  at  twelve  o'clock,  d4«  60(.    The  crew  expect  bivgIi 
rough  weather  shortly. 

Monday,  27tb.— The  wind  died  away  ainoal  esllrely 
soon  after  night-fall,  and  the  tea  tlm  maniag  j^esentod  an 
appearance  perfecfly  unruffled ; 

"  For  not  a  bretth  oTwtlid  flew  oVr  iCt  nrftec." 

The  calm  continued  the  whole  of  the  day,  the  Tctsel 
having  scarcely  any  perceptible  motion.  In  the  evening, 
nothing  coald  exceed  the  impressive  beauty  of  the  moon,  as  it 
appeared  to  rise  in  unclouded  majesty  from  out  the  bosom  of 
the  water:  the  disk  was  faintly  tinged  with  the  hue  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  a  long  stream  of  light  played  on  the  dark 
polish  of  the  surface  beneath,  like  gold  inlaid  on  ebony. 

I  scarcely  ever  remember  the  atmosphere  so  profoundly 
still  and  serene,  exeept  during  the  time  we  lay  off  the  island  of 
Patmos.  The  waters  which  flow  round  the  base  of  that 
island  were  then,  if  I  may  be  allowed  such  an  application  of 
the  expressions,  **  a  sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal.'' — Rev»  iv.  6. 
At  such  season  of  the  night,  when  the  elements  are  all  hushed 
in  repose,  and  scarce  a  single  aspiration  of  the  breeze  disturbs 
the  serenity  of  the  water,  while  the  firmament, ''  fretted  with 
golden  fire,"  presents  a  new  heaven  reflected  on  the  radiant 
mirror  below,  the  spirit  even  of  anguish  itself  might  be 
lulled  into  a  temporary  oblivion  of  its  bitterness — it  might 
cease,  perhaps,  to  dwell  too  intensely  on  the  subject  of  its 
affliction,    or    be    taught   to   pursue   the   mournful   image 
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throogfa  ils  dark  and  Btorny  progress,  till  it  emerged  in  ligfcf 
aod  coD9olatioii« 

Sorely  it  was  **  on  mttk  a  nigfat^  that  Lorenav  ttn» 
addressed  tlw  conidiog  object  of  his  aiectlons : 

Sil,  Jcaica:  look,  how  the  floor  of  heav^i 
If  thick  ioliid  with  lewcb  or  hrif^  foUl 
lilac's  Dot  the  UMlkit  wUx  that  tho«  bchohfit. 
Bat  in  hit  orbit  like  as  aofd  aici. 
Still  qairing  to  the  joaag-^ed  ckenibiin : 
Soch  haniKMiy  is  !■  immoctal  loab! 
Bat  while  this  omddj  TCtfare  of  deagr 
Doth  groaly  close  it  ta,  we  eaonot  taste  it. 

Merclumt  tf  Vemiee. 

Tuesday,  28th. — ^A  favourable  breeze  sprang  np  at  the 
torn  of  the  night,  which  gradaally  increased  in  force,  fill  we 
were  impelled  in  a  regalarly  progressive  motion  of  five  knots 
an  hour — and  towards  the  decline  of  the  day  it  became  so 
violent  as  to  carry  us  forward  at  the  rate  of  twelve.  The 
swell  was  extremely  powerful,  and  the  vessel  rolled  the  whole 
of  the  night  with  a  degree  of  vehemence  which  completely 
banished  sleep  from  the  cabin. 

Wednesday,  29th. — ^This  morning,  soon  after  four,  the 
wind  abated  a  little,  but  oar  progress  continued  with  such 
rapidity,  that  at  nine  o'clock  we  were  off  Sicily,  which  we 
mistook  for  Malta.  Hitherto,  our  passage  may  be  described 
as  favourable ;  if  the  remaining  half  is  equally  so,  we  must 
consider  ourselves,  respect  being  had  to  the  advanced  state  of 
the  season,  as  extremely  fortunate. 

Thursday,  30th. — The  captain  having  some  business  of 
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an  interesting  nature  to  transact  at  Malta,  and  not  chusing  to 
risk  a  passage  at  this  season  through  the  straits  of  Messina, 
though  Scylla  and  Charybdis  are  stripped  of  nearly  all  their 
poetical  terrors,  we  remained  the  whole  day  and  night  beating 
between  the  two  islands,  and  this  morning  fonnd  ourselves 
much  farther  removed  from  our  object  than  we  were  the  day 
before  yesterday. 

Friday,  31st. — Came  within  sight  of  Malta  yesterday 
evening,  but  instead  of  making  towards  the  shore,  and  laying 
to  during  the  night,  by  some  unaccountable  mismanagement 
we  were  driven  towards  a  quarter  very  distant  from  the  port.- 
The  low  appearance  of  the  island  justifies  the  expression  of 
Tasso:— 

Tripoli  appir  lol  Udo,  e  'ncontra  a  qaetU 
Oiace  Malta  fra  Vonde  occulta  e  hasta. 

La  GsBUSALXMiix  LiBBEATA,  Cant  XT.  ttan.  IS, 

<<  Malta,''  says  Sandys,  "  doth  lie  in  the  Libian  sea,  right 
between  Tripolis  of  Barbary  and  the  south-east  angle  of 
Sicilia;  distant  an  hundred  fourscore  and  ten  miles  from  the 
one,  and  threescore  from  the  other.  It  containeth  threescore 
miles  in  circuit." 

After  a  fruitless  effort  to  reach  Valetta,  the  captain 
abandoned  the  idea,  and  stood  out  to  clear  the  land.  Several 
small  craft  and  a  few  larger  vessels  were  plying  near  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour;  but  such  are  the  rigorous  enactments 
respecting  quarantine,  that  no  boat  would  come  within  car- 
shot,  nor  answer  any  signal  from  a  greater  distance. 

In  about  two  hours  the  wind  was  such  as  to  induce  the 
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e&ptmn  to  eiungtf  his  determiaatioB,  and  be  reaoifed  one* 
mere  to  nake  towarda  tke  town.  Bat  lie  had  toareeiy  b^gm 
to  Mt  on  tmck  naaHnUom^  when  the  light  iNweae  wUdi 
iniapnaed  hia  deoisioa  ooapletoljr  dM  away*  After  dtnaer, 
a  itleaaant  gale  sprang  ap,  and  defaided  as  with  tiw  hope  of 
dearittg  the  ohannM  in  twenty  or  thirty  boors;  we  aoooidingiy 
tamed  a  third  time  from  Malta,  Irat  the  wind  very  shesf^ 
sinking  into  a  ealm,  left  as  flnelaaiing  in  a  poise  of  inaetion. 

Saturday,  Not.  1st— A  slight  breeze  daring  the  night 
earned  as  in  a  soath^westerly  diraotion,  bat  this  moning. 
abont  eight  it  reered  roand  in  a  nnire  fiivoorable  qoarter,  and 
we  are  now  proceeding  nearly  in  oar  course  at  the  rate  of 
foor  knots  an  hoar.    The  weather  continaes  extremely  plea- 
sant; in  the  afternoon  the  wind  increased,  bat  at  san-set  fell 
into  a  calm,  which  was  aninterrupted  the  wb(de  of  the  night 
Sanday,  2d. — ^The  calm  continaes.    Pentaleria  is  irery 
clearly  discernible  in  the  west,  and  Sicily  to  the  north.    The 
temperature  and  mild  radiancy  of  the  atmosphere  is  seldom 
equalled  by  the  finest  vernal  mornings  in  England.    Fhim 
the  state  of  the  season,  and  the  consequent  probable  prolonga- 
tion of  our  voyage,  the  captain  began  to  think  of  putting  the 
seamen  on  an  allowance  for  water,  and  it  was  accordingly 
proposed  to  limit  them  to  three  quarts  a  man,  per  day;    This 
has,  however,  occasioned  so  much  grumbling,  that  as  the 
necessity  is  not  very  urgent,    our  noble  commander  ban 
yielded  (with  all  becoming  dignity)  to  the  remonstrancea  of 
his  crew.    In  the  mean  time,  to  allay  the  irritation  produced 
by  this  opposition  to  his  intentions,  and  not  to  neglect  all 
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uJ^WMJiCi  9f  the  dmff  he  ordered  the  steward  forthwith  to 
Mftrdi  his  book-eaBe  for  a  verjr  valnaUe  ooUeetioii  of  semioiw ; 
a  OMdiciae  no  doobt  of  approved  efficacy  in  all  sach  desperate 
cases.  At  I  antidpated  a  most  happy  aMm  of  the  vtUe 
4alei  in  hoariog  these  instraotive  mor^eanx  ▼ooilerated  fiom 
o«t  the  ore  rotuMlo  of  a  seamaa,  my  disappoistaest  was 
eonsulerahia  when  be  coMigBed  the  important  tome  to  fay 
hands,  with  an  earnest  entreaty  that  I  weald  rehearse  the 
contents,  with  good  emphasn  and  good  discretion.  By  way 
of  eneonragemeni  be  asserted  that  he  would  yield  to  no  amn 
in  withstanding  the  shock  of  any  jtfiyle  ifuMunr;  and,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  bore  np  most  manfiilly  for  a  kmg  time  against 
theonitedattaeksof  the  author  and  his  redler.  But  nothing 
short  of  the  '*  everlasting  watchfolnecs,''  which  Homer  has 
ascAed  only  to  Jupiter  himself,  can  be  {iroof  against  a  homily 
spread  through  an  enUve  vohHue. 

The  sea  continued  motionless  almost  the  whole  of  the 
day;  Oough  a  calm  is  proTcibially  kaff^  a  windy  such  a  state 
of  the  atmosphere  at  this  season  is  considered  very  otherwise 
than  agpood  omen.— 'Meridional  observation  t6^  34'.-— Nothing 
of  interest  occwred  till  towanls  the  evening,  when  thtf 
appearanee  of  the  eating  sun  surpassed  in  q>lendonr  a^y 
thing  I  had  previously  witnessed*  The  whole  arch  of  heaven 
eecMed  as  if  ittuniHUted  with  the  gokkn  fore,  that  played 
above  the  horinen — 

Not  u  in  northern  dimes  olMcnrely  bright, 
B«t  one  ttBcloii^ed  Uue  of  living  li|^tl~ 

(TBI  CoMAiR,  Canto  in.) 
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wUle  a  pnple  wmHamcc  gleuMd  oTcr  the  vait 
of  vafcfBy  wfcidi  rolled  ia  gentle  nailrirtiei  wamaA 
isle  of  Peatalcria.  It  k  m  the  tranqoii  iwtcMphtkM  of 
flceaes  like  tUj,  tket  tlM  i^rits  are  sMiat  twitihly  ex- 
cited to  that  dcptc  of  rhaitmrd  i  ■IImmiiw^  wVcIi 
**lookM  torn  Natme  op  to  Nature**  Godr  Thoi^b  tke 
power  of  tbe  ItepieMe  Being  may  appear  witk  More  iBbliHty 
vlKBdothedui  the  temra  of  tke  teapert,  or  riding  oa the 
wings  of  the  whirlwind, — in  the  preaenee  of  nch  iaagea  the 
attention  is  too  often  distracted,  or  the  mind  not  always  snfi- 
dentlj  braced,  calmly  to  snnrey  the  conliiet  of  the  dements^ 
in  their  varied  and  awliil  agency. 

M4»day,  M^-TIm  cafan  continning  tiie  whcdo  of  the 
night,  we  were  drifted  baidc  aereral  anles  by  the  current, 
which  seems  to  prerail  in  this  channd. .  lliere  is  an  appear- 
ance of  a  few  clouds  this  morning,  but  a  total  abacnce  of 
wind. 

About  noon,  the  vessel  was  almost  encompassed  by  a 
shoal  of  dolphins,  or  some  fishes  which  resemUe  them.  They 
mored  forward  in  a  kind  of  undulating  motion  like  the 
hounding  of  a  ship;  in  general  rather  slowly,  but  sometimes 
springing  to  a  distance  of  fiMir  or  fire  yards.  Whetter  tiiese 
motions  are  the  gambcds  of  pleasure  or  the  agitatioiis  of  fear, 
naturalists  i^ipear  unable  to  decide.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  they  dread  those  seasons  of  turbulence,  when  the  smaller 
fish  shrink  to  the  bottom,  and  thc»r  prey  is  thus  remored  from 
their  pursuit.    In  times  of  fairer  weather  they  may  be  seen 


» 
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lierdiog  together,  as  if  following  their  prey  in  a  pack,  and 
giving  each  other  mutual  assistance.  One  author  asserts, 
that  when  the  mackarel,  the  herring,  the  salmon,  and  other 
fish  of  passage,  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  the  cetaceous 
tribes  are  seen  fierce  in  the  pursuit;  urging  their  prey  fiiom 
one  creek  or  bay  to  another,  deterring  them  from  the  shal- 
lows, driving  them  towards  each  other's  ambush,  and  using  a 

* 

greater  variety  of  arts  than  hounds  are  seen  to  exert  in  a 
fox-chase. 

A  slight  breese  sprang  up  at  four  o'clock,  but  the  sky  is 
wonderfully  serene. 

Tuesday,  4th. — The  breeee  continued  all  ni^t,  and  by 
the  dawn  we  found  oivselves  several  miles  to  the  north  of 
Pentaleria.  At  ten  o'clock,  Maritimo,  a  smaU  island  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Sicily,  became  visible,  and  we  proceeded 
with  A  pleasant  breeze  uboot  four  knots  and  a  half  an  hour. 
•  About  forty  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Maritimo,  there  are  the 
Esquerqui  rocks,  between  which  and  the  coast  of  Sardinia 
there  are  also  several  points  marked  down  in  the  charts  as 
dangerous.  This  renders  the  navigation  a  little  difficult  to 
such,  as  is  our  case,  who  make  the  voyage  for  the  first  time. 

Wednesday,  6th.^ — Light  gales  preyailed  the  greater  part 
of  the  night,  and  this  morning  we  were  advanced  considerably 
beyond  Maritimo.  The  weather  still  continues  extremely 
mild.  Latitude,  at  twelve,  38^  24'.  After  a  gradual  abate- 
ment of  the  wind,  the  little  that  still  remained  veered  suddenly 
round,  about  three  o'clock,  to  the  most  unfavourable  quarter, 
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aB^  haTing  placed  the  prow  neariy  dae  eait,  sank  into  a 
total  calm. 

From  this  state  of  iadoleiit  Ilstlessaets  we  were  aaddeiily 
roused  jost  l>efore  auD-aet,  by  the  menacing  aspect  of  the  sky. 
Dark  land  donds  appeared  roUiiig  up  hi  noeC  nugBiftBeM 
Totames  froai  the  north-west,  whMe  others  seemed  to  hang  in 
M  thieatenng  atlltade  from  the  opporite  quarter,  as  if  waiting 
to  unite  with  the  irst,  and  divM  to  discharge  tiiefr  oonMnd 
lory  on  the  objects  beneath. 

AH  liands  are  actively  engaged  in  preparationa  for  the 
coming  storm.  At  the  moment  of  my  ^ting,  there  is  a 
solemn  deatii-lil^e  stillness  in  the  elements ;  this  will  probably 
he  soon  followed  by  a  tremendons  enah  of  tfanader,  accom- 
panied by  the  most  vivid  oomscationB  of  lightning,  and  violent 
torrents  of  rain. 

Thnnday,  0th.— 4n  the  course  of  the  night  the  tempest 
appeared  to  have  exhausted  itself  and  the  morning  dawned 
nnder  those  circamstances  of  splendour  and  mfld  radlaBce, 
wiiidh  poets  in  all  ages  have  delighted  to  dweH  on-*— 


Ota  <ktd  crano  i  tnomi  e  le  temptttej 
£  cmmUo  il  aoflbr  d'Mitro  t  dl  «oro : 
E  I'Alba  Qsda  dalU  magi^  celeste 
Cob  ta  itawte  iiMw  e  e6  plA  4tan>. 

La  Gsrusalbmms  Libbiata, 
CuitoTlti.itaii.1. 


The  wind  having  changed  in  our  &voar,  we  contiBQed 
to  advance  at  the  gentle  rate  of  three  knots  and  a  half  an 
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hour.    The  coast    of  Sardinia  came  in    sig^ht  about  two 
o'clock. 

Friday,  7th.-^The  wind  persisting  in  its  late  qaarter,  we 
arrived  off  Sardinia  very  early  this  morning,  and  soon  after 
eight  passed  between  the  i^le  of  Antiocb,  and  the  rook  called 
Le  Tanrean.    The  line  of  coast  is  extremely  beautiful. 

Saturday,  8th. — We  made  but  little  progress  in  the  early 
part  of  the  night,  but  soon  after  dawn  found  ourselves  in 
view  of  Corsica.  Meridional  observation  40^  18'.  ^  Our 
average  rate  of  sailing  was  about  four  miles  an  hour.  To- 
wards evening  the  wind  increased  considerably. 

Sunday,  9th. — A  heavy  swell  came  on  in  the  night,  but 
we  kept  advancing  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  seven  knots  an 
hour.  Much  rain  fell  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  and 
the  atmosphere  was  considerably  overcast,  but  at  ten  it  began 
to  deal*  up.  Latitude  at  twelve,  42^  7'.  Just  at  this  period, 
when  wo  are  little  more  than  seventy  miles  from  Mareeilles, 
the  wind  has  become  foul. 

At  a  quarter  before  four  P.  M.  the  French  coast  became 
visible  from  the  fose-top :  the  wind  is,  however,  several  points 
against  us,  and  clouds  threaten  from  the  west.  A  little  after 
night-fall  an  Italian  sailor  who  was  placed  at  the  helm,  by 
an  improper  management  of  the  wheel  rendered,  for  some 
time,  the  rudder  perfectly  useless.  Much  confusion  imme- 
diately ensued :  the  fellow  had  several  times  before^  shewn 
symptoms  of  sulkiness,  all  of  which  the  captain  had  over- 
looked^ but  this  was  too  serious  to  pass  unnoticed.  The 
VOL.  Ji.  o 
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Uood  €i  CmweUiemM  eoald  emttremowtan;  lo 
self  wifk  a  ffont  honewliip,  Ike  deluiqiieBt  was  sabjeded  to 
mmnt}  cartigatiaa,  and  finany  OnHt  M0V,  wime  ke  is 
condfloaied  te  iiihimb  till  tiM  cad  of  lov  vsya^e. 

MoBdaf,  lOdi.— TlM  wi0d  aMad  as  tfaa  ai^t  set  ia; 
but  wbat  laaiaiiiedy  still  UofwiBg  froa  the  west»  we  fiwad 
ovselves  eail j  this  norfliag  abont  fi>rty  adlca  eff  a  little 
duster  of  isbndsy  ealled  the  Hjeres^  ia  'firoat  of  Toaloa. 
There  is,  hoverer,  no  possibility  at  preseflt  of  oor  niafciag 
that  port. 

Schx  obsenratioB  st  nooa,  43^  64'.  Maneilles  is  kk 
latitude  43^  17',  so  that  we  are  only  twentHheee  aiaes  soath 
ofthateity* 

A  dead  catas  prevailed  the  greater  pert  of  the  diqr.  bat 
the  cmrent  drifted  as  baek  nore  ttaa  §ntj  nolesu 

Tuesday,  11th.— The  wiad  sprang  op  gradoslly  doriog 
the  night,  firom  the  eaft,  and  at  length  blew  so  liolentfy  In 
oor  favoar,  that  by  six  this  mondag  we  were  abreast  of 
Toolon  harboor.  A  pilot-boat  came  oat  to  meet  as  by  deren, 
and  before  one  we  droj^^  anchor  in  the  probaticMary  qaa- 
rantine  port,  at  Pomegoe,  about  seven  miles  below  Mar- 
seilles. We  hare  thus  e<mipleted  oor  passage,  aloMMt  to  a 
few  minutes,  in  twenty-eight  days;  or  two  miles  an  hour  in 
oor  coarse. 

Between  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  an  ex- 
cursion through  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean  may  be 
made  with  perfect  safety,  and  scarcely  any  personal  incon- 
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Tenieiice.  And  aocording  to  Dr.  JobnsoD,  the  grand  object 
of  travelliiig  is  to  see  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
**  On  those  shores/'  says  otnr  great  moralist,  "  were  the  foul* 
great  empires  of  the  world — the  Assyriah,  Persian,  Greek 
and  Roman. — All  our  religion,  almost  ail  our  laws,  afanost 
all  onr  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above  savages,  has  come  to 
us  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.'^ 

The  tourist  who  can  command  his  time,  or  who  is  not 
pressed  by  imperious  cironmstanees,  might  easily  arrange  hiiSt 
plans  so  as  to  avoid  the  tnrbaient  seasons,  fietweto  the 
autumnal  and  vernal  equinoxes,  and  particnlarly  during  the 
four  winter  months,  voyages  here  are  not  unfrequently  at- 
tended with  incidents,  by  which  any  person,  little  habitiialed 
to  a  sea-faring  life,  might  feel  oohsiderabty  erabarrassed. 

The  annexed  statem^t  n  extracted  (Irom  the  Naval 
Chronicle  for  the  year  1006.  While  it  explains  some  of  the 
perils  to  which  navigation  in  this  sea  is  at  certain  periods 
exposed,  it  may  serve  to  shew  that  there  are  few  dilficnlties 
which  sldll  and  perseverance  cannot  greatly  mitigate,  if  not 
entirely  subdue. 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  His  Majestyi's  Ship  the  Melpomene^ 
Captain  Peter  Parker ,  in  a  violent  gale  of  windy  in  which 
she  lost  her  rudder. 

*'  We  parted  from  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Lord  Collingwood 
"  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  December,  1805;  the  Orion,  Endy- 
^<  mioD,  and  Weazle,  accompanied  us»    We  were  going  to> 
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^  sceur  the  MediterraBean  in  qaeft  ofm  sqnadrm  of  bigtAen, 
**  who,  wider  the  oommftiid  of  Jerome  Bvonaparte,  weie  re- 
**  Iported  to  have  tailed  firom  Genoa.  The  wind  at  west  and 
*"  W.  N.  W.  oontiBoed  pietty  moderate  ontil  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, on  uliioh  monnng^  we  eaptnred  a  small  Spanish 
lettlery  laden  with  stores^  tiie  crew  of  which  escaped  on  shore. 
^  We  took  her  in  tow  finr  the  purpose  of  conTeyini^  her  to  the 
^  commodore,  Captain  Codrington,  who  was  to  windward,  bet 
*'  at  ele?en  P.  M.  in  a  violent  sqvidl,  we  cat  her  adrift  to  save 
"  her  from  sinking,  and  afterwards  scuttled  her:  the  Weaale 
"  in  company ;  Cape  Opneza  W.  by  N.  ten  or  eleven  miles. 
**  The  Melpomene  and  Weaale  were  on  the  9th  soit  in  shore, 
**  to  intercept  any  vessels  coming  along  the  coast,  and  to  try 
^  and  cat  oat  any  vessels  at  anchor  aUder  Cvpe  St  Martin. 
**  At  six,  violent  heavy  sqaalls;  op  main-sail;  with  the  Orion 
**  or  Endymion  in  sight ;  most  dreadfol  sqaalls  at  eight  A.  M. 
«  of  the  lltb ;  in  top-sails ;  at  noon  wore  ship.  At  day-light 
on  the  12th  made  Majorca,  bearing'N.  N.  W, ;  at  ten  carried 
away  the  larboard  bumpkin ;  at  thirty  minutes  after  10,  found 
"  the  main-yard  sprang ;  lowered  it  down,  and  fished  it  12th, 
"  P.  M.  violent  gales ;  at  two,  wore  and  swayed  the  main-yard 
*'  up ;  at  six.  Cape  Dragonna  S.  S.  W.  seven  leagues;  Weasie 
**  in  company.  Idtb,  A.  M.  reefed  the  fore-sail;  Majorca  in 
**  sight,  to  leeward.  At  eight,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the 
'^  gale,  and  the  heavy  sea,  bore  up  with  the  Weazle  for  the 
**  island ;  ship  rolling  and  iabooring  very  hard ;  shifted  the 
**  rigging  in  fore  and  aft.     13tb,  P.  M.  wore  under  the  lee  oC 
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**  Majorca ;  at  four,  more  moderate ;  reefed  and  set  the  main- 
'*  sail.     14th,  A.  M.  short  violent  squalls,  with  heavy  rain, 
'^  thunder  and  lightning ;  the  ship  labouring  and  straining 
*'  much  In  every  part.    I4th,  P.  M.  found  it  impossible  to  keep 
"  the  sea ;  bore  up  again  for  Majorca ;  passed  the  Weazle  and 
"  a  Banish  brig  on  the  other  tack,  (from  this  time  lost  sight  of 
**  the  Weazle ;)  at  nine,  hove  to  under  the  lee  of  Majorca, 
"  Cape  Pera  N.  W.  by  N.  ten  miles.    15th,  A.  M.  moderate 
*^  breezes ;  at  thirty  minutes  after  six,  filled,  and  stood  out  from 
^*  under  the  lee  of  the  island ;  at  twelve,  in  a  violent  squall, 
**  clewed  all  sail  up.   15th, P.M.  dark,  dismal  weather;  reefed 
**  and  set  fore-sail ;  at  four,  a  little  more  moderate ;  north  part ' 
**  of  Majorca  N.  by  £.  five  or  six  leagues ;  at  five,  wore,  with 
**  the  most  violent  squalls  remembered  l>y  any  person  in  the 
**  ship,  in  any  pari  of  the  foorld;  the  wind  flying  about,  with' 
'<  thunder,  lightning,  rain,  and  sleet;  braced  about  several 
"  times:  at  fifty  minutes  after  seven,  hove  to  on  the  starboard 
**  tack ;  wind  from  N.  by  W.  to  W.  by  N. ;  at  nine,  came  on  a 
''  most  tremendous  squall,  with  thunder,  lightning,  hail,  sleet, 
"  and  snow ;  clewed  ail  sail  up ;  the  second  lieutenant,  Mornes, 
"  had  the  watch ;  at  about  a  quarter  past  nine  the  main-mast 
''  was  struck  by  lightning,  with  a  horrid  crash ;  the  fluid  ex- 
**  ploded  by  the  pumps,  and  hurt  a  midshipman  and  one  sea- 
^  man  ;  at  fifty  minutes  after  eleven,  a  little  more  settled ;  wore 
**  and  hove  to.    I6th,  A.  M.  wind  from  north  to  N.  £.  more 
**  steady ;  at  eight,  the  most  dark,  dismal  weather  possible ; 
**  examined  the  main-mast,  found  it  severely  splintered  in  many 
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^  jyiM  to  S.  W. 

**bjM  vcMcl  wttdi  we 

^  fcf  Ifce  EMyvioB ;  at  flirty 

**  weatkeri  dose  fccfed  Ae 


toll.  S: 


tuBCs :  «t  flwee^  a  brecae  frpM 


^ia  t0p-falbBt-snb;  iqaHedthejraHis;  at  aiae  tte 
^  WM«ltetedylalifnig:lfceicaBMire«Bderflieleeliav;fke 
*"  fbing  violesttj  all  arooMl  vs;  nw  bad  N.  W.;  obactrcd 
^  vMrlwiada,  watcr-^Nmli,  aad  MBAmniH^^tadm^^mM^- 
**TeclkmB;  tlMftlEydi«adl«llf««lal;elew)edapaBdf0ladaD 
^  Hieiail>>aiidpr€|Wgcdfi>ragadc»OTWiiatla»toaca 
^peat;  at  tlnrty  iniiiiitea  after  ten,  tiie  ship  totally 
^  abie^  and  labonriog  Yioienfly ;  at  eleren,  a  very  lieavy  sea 
"*  pooped  llie  tbip,  store  In  tibe  dead  lii^bte,  and  Hied  tla^  eabin 
^  with  water;  the  main  deck  at  tins  time  was  np  to  theoomb- 
**  ingf  of  the  batch  way  with  water,  and  obliged  aH  the  hatdi- 
"  ways  to  be  battened  down.  P.  Bf .  the  wind  increased  to  a 
''  perfect  hnrricane,  with  most  violent  thonder,  ligfatnl]^,  and 
**  rain ;  at  one,  the  ship  was  struck  with  lightniag,  and  onr 
**  main*mast  mneh  hort ;  at  two,  most  tremcndoos  sipiaHsy  with 
**  raio,  thnnder,&c. ;  the  fore,  main,  and  mizen  stoim  stay-sails 
'*  blew  to  atoms,  the  ship  entirely  nnmanageable,  and  the  sea 
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striking  fadr  with  the  greatfsstTiolence  in  every  direction,  and 
whoie  seas  breaking  over  as.  At  fifty  minutes  after  one,  the 
stern  was  struek  by  a  tremdndons  sea;  at. two,  by  another; 
the  mdder  h^ad  gave  way,  ehoaked  the  rudder  np  in  the 
**  rndder  case ;  prepared  to  secure  it  wil&tbe  pendanits;  Serjeant 
*'  Milligan  volunteered,  and  went  over  and  cut  the  pendant 
**  adrift,  the  ship  at  this  time  labouring  most  violently :  at  three, 
<<  effected  securing  of  the  rudder  with  the  pendants.  From 
*^  the  time  the  sea  pooped,  us,  wjb  were  obliged  to  keep  all 
pumps  going,  as,  owing  to  the  violent  labouring  of  the  ship, 
she  leaked  in  every  part  At  thirty  minutes  after  three,  the 
main  top-mast,  without  any  sail,  blew  into  three  pieces;  the 
''  middle  part  btcw  a  long  way  from  the  tMp ;  the  other  parts 
^  -  hiing  down  over  the  main-yard.  At  four,  both  the  rudder- 
chains  gave  way ;  baided  in  the  pendants;  hundreds  of  diffie-' 
rent  sorts  of  birds  blown  cia  board  the  ship.  At  six,  in  furling 
the  fore-sail,  Frank  Walker  tdl  from  the  fore-yard  on  the 
"  best  bower  anchor ;  got  him,  though  most  violently  bnused ; 
**  secured  all  the  guns,  boats,  &&  as  well  as  possible.  At  sevens 
''  the  wind  a  little  more  steady ;  at  nine,  increased  sA  before ; 
^*  at  twelve,  ship  labouring  viotently,  and  making  water,  so  as 
to  oblige  all  pumps  to  be  kept  going.  18th,  A.  M.  the  wind 
shifted  to  N.  R ;  the  boats  on  the  quarters  were  rolled  In  the 
**  wal^s,  filled  and  stove :  at  four,  wore,  'vrith  violent  rain,  and 
**  tremendous  thunder,  lightning  and  hail.  At  day^light,  found 
**  the  rudder  gone  firom  the  stern-post ;  and  that  during  the 
^  night  the  sea  had  washed  off  the  booms  several  studding-sails. 
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**  hammocks,  cloths,  &c.  as,  owing  to  the  violent  laboariog  of 
**  the  ship,  all  the  lashings  broke ;  also  found  the  top-chest,  &c. 
"  blown  oot  of  the  main-top.  At  ten,  the  carpenter  reported 
"  the  main-mast  sprang  a  few  feet  above  the  quarter-deck ; 
^  sent  hands  np  immediately,  and  cnt  away  the  wreck  of  the 
**  main  top-mast,  top-sail-yard,  &c. ;  blowing  so  very  hard,  im- 
*^  possible  to  attempt  saving  any  thing.  18th,  P.M.  wore,  the 
^  sea  mountains  high ;  ship  laying  to  under  a  storm  mizen-stay- 
**  sail ;  at  three,  got  out  a  cable  from  the  stem,  with  hawsers,  &c. 
'^  to  try  and  wear  tiie  ship  by,  but  found  it  impossible.  At  fom*, 
**  saw  the  land.  Cape  Gross  N.  B.  Cape  Salon  N.  nine  or  ten 
**  leagues ;  ship  coming  up  to  N.  by  W.  off  N.  W.  by  N.  At 
^  three  struck  the  mizen  top-mast,  and  tried  every  method  to 
'*  wear,  without  effect;  the  fore  stay-sail  and  two  jibs  blew 
**  to  atoms ;  braced  by,  and  there  now  being  very  little  hopes  to 
*^  clear  the  land,  cutaway  the  cables  and  hawsers,  ranged  the 
**  other  cables,  and  prepared  for  anchoring.  At  nine,  the  wind 
''came  more  northerly,  by  which  we  were  drifted  off  shore; 
f  <  sounded  every  ten  minutes^  in  fifty  and  sixty  fathoms,  muddy 
'Aground;  ship  labouring  much.  19th,  A.M.  a  little  more 
^  moderate,  with  a  heavy  swell;  employed  making  a  Paken- 
*^  ham*s  rudder.  At  eight,  saw  the  Colombretes  Islands,  bearing 
*^  W.  S.  W.  (two  points  on  the  lee  bow)  five  leagues ;  the  decks 
*^  leaking  in  all  parts  of  the  ship :  I9th,  P.  M.  out  all  boats,  and 
**  made  all  sail  on  the  fore-mast,  in  hopes  of  wearing,  as  we 
*^  were  drifting  bodily  down  on  the  rocky,  uninhabited  Colom- 
'*  bretes.    At  thirty  mhiates  after  tbree,  found  ^she  would  not 
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*<  wear;. took  in  the  head  sails,  and  rounded  to,  prepared  for 

'*  anchoring;  at  forty-fife  minutes  after  three,  anchored  with 

'*  the  small  bower^  with  a  spring  on  it  to  cast  by,  in  sixty 

**  fathoms.  South  Island,  W.  by  S.  more  moderate;  employed 

"  about  the  rudder;  at  eleven,  the  wind  at  north,  with  heavy 

''  rain,  freshened  rafMdly ;  veered  to  two  cables,  in  hopes  to 

*'  ride  till  day-light,  so  as  to  prepare  the  rudder  for  shipping. 

*^  At  twelve,  tremendous  squalls,  with  thunder,  lightning,  and 

**  rain.    20th  December,  A..  M,  at  one,  found  the  ship  driving ; 

"  cut  thei  cable ;  cast,  with  the  spring,  and  then  cut  it  also ; 

*'  most  tremendous  gales;  set  the  storm  stay-sails  and  reefed 

*^  fore-sail.  At  two,  it  cleared  a  little,  saw  the  islands  W.  S.W. 

**  the  ship  would  lie  .no  higher.    In  this  awful  state,  without 

**  any  chance  of  saving  the  ship,  or  a  single  life,  the  wind  shifted 

''  in  a  dreadful  squall,  and  allowed  the  ship  to  lie  up  S.  E.  for 

"  about  forty  minutes,  which  put  us  clear  of  danger.  Towards 

''  day-light  the  gale  moderated;  all  hands  about  the  rudder;  at 

noon  the  land  about  Cape  St  Martin's  S.  W.  twelve  leagues. 

20th,  P.  M.  wind  south,  with  a  long  rolling  sea,  two  sail  in 

sight;  employed  fitting  guys,  pendants,  &c.  for  the  rudder ; 

drove  two  eye-bolts  in  the  cap  part  of  the  rudder,  so  as  to  fit 

**  preventer  guys,  ma^e  of  a  spare  messenger,  in  case  the  top 

**  chain  should  give  way.  At  two,  being  all  ready,  got  it  over 

**  the  side ;  at  fifteen  minutes  after  three  succeeded  in  shipping 

"  it ;  g«t  the  guys  and  pendants  in  at  the  main-deck  ports,  and 

boused  it  dose  to  the,  stem-post ;  and,  after  many  hopes  and 

fears,  found  it  wquld  answer :  moderate,  fair,  wind  variable ; 


u 

it 
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''  cleared  the  defeks,  coiled  away  the  cables,  Ice.  At  nidiiigfat, 
*^  sprang  up  a  brisk  gale  ih>m  the  westward ;  employed  about 
'*  securing  the  mdden  21st,  k*  M.  ditto,  flur,  with  rain ; 
**  armourer  placed  the  hoops  on  the  rudder  head ;  found,  to  our 
^  great  joy,  the  ship  once  m<ire  under  command.  At  seven,  a 
'<  steady  breeze  from  the  S;  W.;  bore  up,  and  made  sail  for 
**•  Malta;  got  up  a  jury  main  topHuaat,  and  set  the  sail  close 
**•  reefed.  At  noon,  Ivica  Sr,  £.  dife  or  six  leagues ;  found  the 
**  ship  g^pe ;  shortMied  sail  in  the  after-yards.  P.  M.  several 
'*  sail  fin  sight;  found  the  guys  of  the  rudder  much  chafed; 
'^  iresh  parcelled  them ;  set  steering  sails  on  the  fore-mast.  At 
**  twelve,  fresh  breezes  $  ship  steering  weU ;  shortened  sail  on 
**  the  fore-mast,  wind  west  and  W.  S.  W.  22d,  A.  M.  fair ;  at 
*Mhree,  hard  gales,  with  rain;  ship  broached  to;  at  eight, 
*<  rolling  violently;  during  night  ship  steering  badly;  at  day- 
'*  ligpht  found  the  fore  channel  very  badly  started ;  got  up  run- 
^*  ners  and  tackles,  and  secured  the  fore-mast.  P.  M.  hard 
^' gales;  ship  steering  wild,  handed  the  top^sails;  at  noon, 
**  more  moderate;  set  reefed  fore-sail;  ship  steering yery  well. 
**  28d,  A.  M.  fresh  breezes  and  cloudy ;  set  close  reefed  fore 
**  top-sail;  ship  going  at  the  rate  of  twelve  knots  and  a  half, 
'*  steering  well :  at  eight,  much  rain ;  found  the  starboard  rud- 
*'  der-pendant  carried  away,  and  the  other  much  chafed ;  fitted 
'' new.  ones,  and  at  noon  hove  (o  and  boused  them  tought 
'<  a»d;  P.  If.  moderate  wea^r ;  at  two^  St  Pierre's  B.  i  N. 
**  found;  the  nidder  messenger  gone-  on  the  starbcwrd'Side; 
**  hauled  it  in  and  repaired  it ;  tlieu  found  one  of  the  top-chains 
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**  gone ;  swept  for  it,  and  repaired  it;  at  thirty  minutes  after 
''  five, bore  up ;  violent  lightning ;  at  8ix,Toro  Island  £.  by  W. ; 
*'  ship  going  eleven  and  twelve  knots  and  a  half,  and  steering 
**  easy.  24th  Dec.  A.  M.  hard  gales  and  squally,  with  rain ; 
'^  at  eight,  found  one  of  the  starboard  rudder-pendants  gone ; 
*'  got  it  in ;  then  one  of  the  links  of  the  top-chain  gave  way, 
"  swept  for  it ;  hove  to  and  succeeded  in  repairing  them  both ; 
'*  bore  up  and  made  sail.  5S4tb,  P.  M.  made  a  new  spare  rudder- 
'*  pendant ;  ship  steering  large :  at  four,  saw  land  a-liead,  going 
*Mwelve  knots  and  a  half  an  hour:  at  eight,  fresh  breezes, 
Maritimo  E.  i  N.  25th,  A.  M.  steering  well ;  moderate 
weather,  wind  W.N.  W. ;  made  all  sail ;  squally ;  in  steering 


^  sails.  25th,  P.  Al.  moderate  and  cloudy ;  ship  steering  well ; 
**  at  four,  Goza  S.  S.  E.  ftve  or  six  miles ;  running  along  shore 
<<  forValetta;  at  twelve,  falling  little  wind,  anchored  in  twelve 
'<  fathoms,  off  the  Light  House;  out  boats,  and  warped  further 
^*  in  for  the  night.  26th,  at  eight  A.  M.  warped  into  the  bar- 
'^  boar,  and  secured  the  ship.  P.  M.  began  to  strip  the  ship ; 
^  found  the  fore-yard  sprung,  and  the  ship  very  much 
^*  strained.'' 
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LAZARETTO  AT  MARSEILLES. 


The  lazaret  of  Marseilles  b,  in  many  respects,  the  best  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  but  the  establishment,  thoagh  not  ill  planned, 
is  in  several  important  particalars  yery  ill  conducted.  Here 
are  two  descriptions  of  lodging;  that  which  is  considered  the 
saperior  is  near  the  entrance  of  the  inclosnre,  and  termed 
the  gallery ;  the  apartments  branching  off  from  a  long  covered 
passage,  one  story  removed  from  the  gronnd.  The  chambers 
there  are  almost  always  occupied;  but  on  my  arrival  I  was 
promised  the  reversion  of  the  first  vacant  set;  and  in  the 
mean  time  was  conducted  to  a  spot  much  nearer  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  on  the  acclivity  of  which  the  lasaret  is  erected. 
This  space,  comprising  about  half  an  acre,  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  twelve  feet  high ;  at  the  £srthest  extremity  of  which 
there  is  a  range  of  low  tenements,  something  like  the  cottages 
ofthe  labourers  in  England.  One  of  these  was  temporarily 
assigned  to  me,  and  the  adjacent  building  to  my  servant  and 
the  person  whom  I  was  told  I  must  hire  to  carry  and  receive 
all  messages,  and  to  be  the  purveyor  of  provisions. — ^The 
institution  of  lazarets  is  doubtless  a  most  necessary  precaution, 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious  distempers ;  but  this 
object  is  surely  not  incompatible  with  some  little  attention  to 
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the  personal  couvenience  of  the  party,  who  is  condemned  to 
such  species  of  imprisonment, 

"  Where  every  day  is  still  but  at  the  first/'— 

and  passed  by  no  means  so  pleasantly  as  were  those  of 
Marc  Antony.* 

It  should  be  an  imperative  duty  on  the  governors  of  the 
place,  the  moment  an  individual  is  released  from  quarantine, 
to  purify  the  apartment  he  occupied;  otherwise  the  next 
tenant  may  be  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  disagr^mens,  and  the 
risk,  possibly,  of  different  kinds  of  distemper.  From  the 
neglect  of  such  measure,  I  have  been  exposed  to  almost  as 
many  vexations  (of  the  minor  order,)  as  tormented  poor  Saint 
Antony.  The  floor  of  my  cabin  was  almost  covered  with  fleas 
and  other  troublesome  insects;  and  the  walls  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  merit  the  epithet,  which  Virgil  has  assigned  to  the 
harpies.  The  most  innocent  vermine  that  infest  the  place 
are  mice,  and  of  these  a  very  vivacious  party  rendezvous  here 
immediately  on  my  retiring  to  bed.  The  cold  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  kindle  a  fire,  and  the  smoke  to  keep  open  the  door. 

The  indiscriminate  allotment  of  these  cabins,  or  cells, 
to  all  descriptions  of  travellers,  is  another  gross  error  in  the 
management  of  the  concern.  Such  as  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  elegancies  or  conveniencies  of  life,  might  at  least  be  allowed 
to  purcltase  an  exemption  from  filth,  smoke,  damps,  cold,  and 
verminr;  and  in  so  extensive  a  place  as  the  whole  estabiish- 

•  See  Drydcn's  AUfor  Lave, 
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raent  comprises,  there  is  ample  room  for  the  cottstraction  of  a 
better  order  of  tenements,  the  expense  of  erectini^  which 
might  easily  be  defrayed  by  a  small  tax  lened  on  all  those, 
who  selected  them  for  their  occapation. 

After  compietioj^  the  first  fortnight  of  my  residence,  I 
was  visited  by  the  (Utptmnj  as  he  is  termed ;  m  rery  civfl, 
obliging  personage,  who,  with  the  utmost  pc^tenessy  desired 
me  to  make  a  minute  exhibition  of  every  thing  in  my  posses- 
sion, that  the  whole  might  be  subjected  to  fiamg«ttiim.  This 
process  was  afterwards  practised  on  myself  personally,  and 
finally  applied  to  the  chamber.*  The  day  following  I  was 
allowed  a  more  extended  promenade,  and  I  began  to  be  in 
great  measure  reconciled  to  my  temporary  detention.  Hio 
view  from  the  terrace  is  extremely  pleasant;  It  commands 
the  Gulf  of  Marseilles,  and  the  steep  iAUb  rising  at  the  north 
extremity ;  and  towards  the  west,  the  three  little  islands  of 
Toranneau,  St.  Jean,  (in  which  is  the  port  of  Pomegne,)  and 
Chateau  D'If.  To  the  east,  the  maisons  de  campagne  of 
the  merchants  and  opulent  traders  of  the  city,  rise  from  the 


•  The  ceremony  wu  repeated  three  times;  the  expoiae  of  whidi,  end  the 
hire  of  my  attasdant,  amounted  to  something  less  than  fifty  ahilUngB,  aa  appears  by 
the  sabjoined  extract  from  the  captain's  charge. 

f.      c 

"  30  Joars  de  Salaire  au  Garde  de  Sant£  plac^  le  14  Kovr.  aupres 

les^ts  passagen,  Jusqa'an  18  Deer.  inclnsiTement,  a  raison  de  l  f. 

60  c.  lejoor 46    — 

3  famigatlons  ^  4  f.  so  I'ane »    M 
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waters  edge  intermingled  with  shrubs  and  forest  trees,  and 
spread  out  in  a  gradual  swell  till  they  reach  the  base  of  the 
rugged  hills  that  terminate  the  ^prospect. 

The  distant  view  of  these  objects,  indeed,  makes  such  as 
are  nearer  at  hand  rather  less  enchanting ;  and  I  shall  probably 
quit  my  squalid  abode  with  much  the  same  sensations, 

A»  one  who  long  in  popnlons  dty  pent, 
Where  honses  thick  and  sewen  annoy  the  air. 
Forth  iflsaing  on  a  summer's  morn  to  hreathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoin'd,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight. 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine. 
Or  dairy,— each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound. 

Faraoise  Lost,  Book  ix.  ver.  445. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TEMPLE 

ERFXTED  BY  CONSTANTINE, 

On  the  Site  of  our  Saviour^s  Sepulchre, 

The  following  observations  are  extracted  from  a  pafolica* 
tion,  now  extremely  scarce,  of  Sir  George  Wheler.  Dr.  Clarke, 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Wrangham,  expresses  a  regret  that  when 
he  visited  Jerusalem  he  was  not  provided  with  this  curious 
little  tract,  which  he  characterises  as  a  work  ''  admirably 
calculated  for  aiding  the  researches  of  travellers,  who  may 
wish  to  compare  the  present  appearance  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  with  the  account  given  by  Eusebius- 
of  the  original  Structure.'' 

«  CHAP.  IV. 

'<  Of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

^  This,  by  the  piBty  of*  the  £mperor  Constantine,  was 
built  over  the  place  where  the  body  of  our .  Saviour  was  laid, 
from  the  time  of  his  death  to  his  resurrection. 

<<  This  place,  as  the  most  eminent  monument  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  Keligion,  the  heathens  had  defiied,^ 
VOL.  II.  P 
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covered  it  all  over  with  rubbish  and  earth,  and  then  ballt  a 
temple  to  their  moat  unclean  goddess,  Venus. 

^*  But  the  memory  of  it  being  preserved  by  the  Christians, 
this  pr<^faana  temple  was  demolished,  and  the  whole  unsanc- 
tified  materials  quite  earried  away  and  cleansed  to  the  rock, 
by  the  command  of  the  Emperor;  where  they  found  that 
Ycnerable  monument  entire  and  perfect  after  so  many  ages* 

*'  Which  gave  great  joy  to  the  whole  Church,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  pious  Emperor,  who  resolved  there  to  erect  a 
glorious  church,  beyond  any  extant  in  any  city  in  the  worid  ^ 
to  be  a  triumphant  trophy  of  the  glorious  victory  of  Christ 
over  J>0atk,  the  W^rld,  and  the  Devil. 

**  And  jto  that  e^  wrote  letters  to  Mtuariui^  the  Bishop 
of  Jerusmkmy  to  ccmsult  about  the  matter,  and  form  of  it.  And 
to  all  tke  resid^ts  and  governors  of  those  parts,  to  be  assistant 
with  tlsilgB  necessary,  uid  with  all  the  most  predous  mate- 
rials, and  ablest  architects  and  workmen.  And  this  EmeUm 
describes  at  length  by  the  Epistle  itself;  and  then  in  the 
thirty-third  chapter  of  his  third  book  goes  on  thus : 

'*  *  Those  things  the  Emperor  wrote,  and  the  effect  fol- 
'  lowed  immediately  after  his  words :  for  in  the  very  place  of 
'  our  Saviour's  sufferings  was  built  the  New  Jervsalemy  over 

*  against  the  old  fhmons  city.  Which,  after  the  itnpious  mur- 
'  ther  of  our  Lord,  suffered  the  utmost  desolation^  for  the  sake 
'  of  its  wicked  inhabitants.    The  Emperor,  right  over  against 

*  it,  erected  the  trophy  of  our  Savioua's  victory  over  ^deatb, 
^  admned  with  ridies  and  beauty*    And  perhaps  this  was  that 
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*  New  Jerusalem  spoken  of  by  the  prophets,  which  the  blessed 

*  word  in  many  places  in  the  Spirit  of  God  doth  celebrate. 

*' '  First  he  adorned  the  Holy  Cave  as  the  chief  head  and 
'  principal  part  of  the  whole  work ;  to  wit)  the  Divine  Monu^ 

*  ment,  beside  whichi  the  angel  cloathed  with  oelestial  lights 
'  declared  the  glad-tidings  of  regeneration  by  our  Saviour  to 
'  all  the  world. 

"  *  This,  I  say,  as  the  chief  of  the  whole  work,  his  Inipe- 
'  rial  Majesty  adorned  with  wonderful  pillars,  with  admirable 
'  beauty,  and  with  all  kind  of  ornaments. 

<< '  Thence  you  pass  into  a  vast  great  court,  open  to  the 
'  pure  air;  curiously  paved  with  beautiful  stones,  encompassed 
'  at  three  sides  with  long  porticos, 

"  *  Because   the    Royal  Temple  was  joyned  to  that 

*  side  toward  the  sun-rising,  opposite  to  the  Sepulchre :  a 
'  wonderful  work,  raised  to  an  immense  height,  and  spread  out 
'  to  a  proportionable  length  and  breadth ;  whose  inside  was 
'  embellished  with  planks  of  divers  coloured  marble,  and  the 
'  otttiide  with  a  polite  kind  of  stone  curiously  joyned  together, 
'  with  a  beauty  nothing  inferior  to  marble. 

^  *  He  covered  the  roof  on  the  outside  with  lead  to  keep 

*  out  the  winter  rains :  the  inside  he  adorned  with  carved  work, 

*  and  with  plaacfaea  curiously  joyned  together,  that  it  repre- 
'  Aenteda  great  sea  spread  all  over  the  Temple,  and  so  covered 

*  aU  over  with  gold,  that  it  makes  the  whole  Church  shine  witb 
'  incomparable  splendour. 

'<  <  About  both  sides  also  of  ,the  Temple  were  two  rows^ 
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'  wUdk  exteadcd  theMelrci  tte  leBSfkofthe  wkoleTcapl^ 
'wfcoie  arches  were  gilied  with  goM;  ofwU^  those  Bear 

*  Ae  fioirt  of  the  boldh^  were  sMtamed  with  YSrt  farge  pO- 

*  larv;  flMMe  thai  were  withw  those  at  the  ftoBt  were  raised 

*  apOB  /irftfifslr,  Bade  very  beaotiftri  withoat.  Three  gates 
'  weD  placed  towards  the  sui-fisiBg,  received  the  cBteriag 

*  crowd  of  people. 

**  *  Opposite  io  those  gates  was  the  flfeaBjyfcsreorftysiiy 

*  which  is  the  chief  of  the  whole  work,  raised  up  to  fte  highest 
'  part  of  the  chorch :  these  twelTC  pillars  do  eiiOTviey  equal  to 

*  the  mmber  of  the  Twelve  AposHes;  whose  capitab  are 

*  adorned  with  large  fret-work  of  ailrer,  which  the  Soipenr 

*  dedicated  to  be  a  most  beaatifid  offsriiig  to  God. 

^  *  Thence  going  forward,  towards  tiiose  entrances  placed 

*  before  the  Temple,  tibere  is  an  open  ooort  between.  There 
'  were  in  these  on  both  sides,  and  in  the  ontward  coart,pof«i- 
'  est,  and  beyond  the  coort-gates,  and  b^fond  those  in  the 
'  middle  of  the  street,  a  maiket,  properiy  «id  beaotilblly 

*  adjoyned  to  the  outward  gale  of  the  whole ;  yielding^  to  tfaoie 
'walking  withont,  an  amazing'  prospect  of  those  tilings' that 
'  are  to  be  seen  within. 

^  *  This  Temple  the  Emperor  boilt  to  be  a  sahitifefoiis 

'  testimony  of  the  resurrection ;  which  be  adorned  with  form- 

* 

*  tare  very  magnificent  and  princely.  It  is  not  to  be  expressed 
'  with  what  gifts  and  offerings  he  enriched  it,  of  silver  and 
'  gold,  and  precioos  stones.    Of  which  time  will  not  permit 
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*  parlicttlariy  to  describe  the  curiosity  of  the  work ;  and  the 

^  slDgiiTar  greaffiessrana  noiSbery  and  variety  of  them/'' 
ccooc  <  ©C  ^' 


« 


«  CHAP.  V. 
Ohiervaiions  on  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre, 


«■•  V 


'<  Cap.  34^^'£e«<^  mim,^mami  ffltmnif.  What  figure 
this  magaificeijt  structure  was  built  in,  Euulius  leaves  us  to 
find  out  somewhere  else ;  only  he  saith.  It  vhu  adorned  with 

JmegiUars.  o  •  p ; " 

^  I^the  present  building  be  the  same  that  «^  bqpt  lay 
Conkantfne,  (as  Jj^sebius,  or  by  his  mother  Helena  k  Zoso- 
,  in^n^,  aid  as  in  ^1  likelihood  this  part  is,  though  n9t<  the 
«h<4e,)  ^en  it  ws&thus,  aocor^g  to  Mr«  Sands's  fi^rtf : 
^  J; ' '  ^P^*^  ^  circuly  foundation  is  ttSffid  a  ve^  largtt  and 
m^'Cupolo,  ^ith  a  double  portico,  or  gallery,  sustained  by 
mai^  marble  pillars  surrounding  it  within,  wit|  JlJIHi  tftj 
lower  story.*    ,  o 

**  The  nu«iber  of  the  pillars,  aocordipg  to  his  platform,  is 
,  sixteen^  besides  those  that  support  a  great  door  entering  into 
the  body  of  the  drarcfa. 

.  '*  Between  the  upper  story  and  the  roof  is  a  border  of 
nicAtff ,  containing  figures  of  saints  in  mosaich  work ;  which  we 
may  su|^ose  of  later  date. 

**  The  roof  shuts  up  in  a  cupolo,  covered  within  with 
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beams  containing  whole  bodici  of  eidmrSy  lo  at  to  leave  a 
round  hole  lo  the  centre  on  the  top,  Hiat  leta  in  both  light  and 
air;  just  under  which  is  the  Holy  Monument 

''  Cap.  35.-*A(ICaii«  y  i^nc,  &c.  Thenc€  you  pass  into  a  vatt 
great  place  into  the  open  air,  t.  0.  eastward;  as  he  goes  on  with 
his  description. 

"  At  the  east  side  there  is  a  great  gate,  but  now  it  opens 
only  into  the  body  of  the  church :  but  in  Euselnus*s  time  it 
seems  there  was  a  great  court  between,  encompassed  on 
three  sides  with  porticos,  or  cloysters  sustained  with  pillars. 
And  the  fourth  towards  the  east,  and  opposite  to  the  Sepul- 
chre, was  the  front  of  the  basilica,  or  church :  but  now  most 
be  either  much  bigger  than  it  was  then,  or  must  be  built 
further  eastwards;  but  the  rock  of  Mount  Calvary,  to  the 
foot  of  which  this  Temple  reaches^  seems  to  hinder  this ;  so 
ihat  where  the  present  body  of  the  church  is  built,  I  take  to 
be  the  place  where  that  great  court  or  cloyster  was. 

^  Cap.  36.— n^  ai4<rx<ma  ilXMy,  &c.  JhttHD'ds  the  sun-risings 
t.  e,  eastward  from  the  Sepulchre,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cowrt, 
was  the  church,  which  he  calls  here,  0  Baaixuof  vi»c,  7%e  kingfy^ 
'Or  royal  temple . 

<'Cap.  37. — *AfA^  H  Ik^ti^  r»  frXiv^k,  &c.  About  both 
sides  of  the  temple  were  two  rows  of  double  porticos,  con- 
taining an  upper  and  a  lower  story,  or  gallery;  to  wit,  one 
row,  or  gallery,  even  with  the  payement  of  the  church,  and 
another  above  that.  Like  that  now  about  the  Sepukhre, 
And  so  is  Sancta  Sophia,  and  St.  Lu^e*s, 
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**  But  I  do  Jiot  kuoWy  but  that  by  double  puriitoi,  be  may 
mem  below  as  well  at  aibove;  like  that  wbieh  Mt.  Sands 
describes  at  BetJMum^  lib.  3.  p.  178.  which  has  two  rows  of 
beautiful  marble  pillars  of  one  piece,  on  each  side  of  the  body 
of  the  ehureh ;  but  here  is  no  upper  portico  at  present 

**  nuXM  ^f  t;s7c,  &c.  Thr^e  thors  taumrds  the  iwn>^mng, 
I  suppose  he  moans  in  the  front,  as  they  weai  from  the 
Sepulchre  eastwards,  by  what  follows ;  though  that  there  were 
also  doors  at  the  east  end  will  be  manifest  by  -and  by. 

"  T^w  V  hroL^  hfMa^tU(Mi»  Opposite  to  thege,  i*  e.  the  doors 
"of  the  porticos,  tim$  the  hemuphere ;  i.  e.  what  the  ItmiuLni  call 
B  eupoh,  and  the  Freweh  a  dowu. 

**  *nfMa^ai^m.  VtUmu9  seems  muoh  out  in  ibia  mattery 
thinking  that  Etaebiue  calls  this  improperly  so,  and  weald 
rather  baye  it  a  Hemwpehu^  or  rather  a  Hemuylemder  t  Eor 
Eusebius  means  not  that  sort  of  a  ^adrant  of  a  sphere,  as  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  east  end  of  some  churches;  as  Sanota 
Sophia,  &c.  where  the  altar  was  placed  in  such  ehordies;  but 
properly  a  aqMlo,  which  is  a  hemuph§rty  and  waa  here  sua- 
iained  by  twelve  pillars ;  under  it,  indeed,  I  suppose  wae  the 
ultar,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  as  that  of  Tyre;  hot 
more  plain  here,  for  at  the  east  end  were  also  doom  to  this 
church,  more  evidently  than  that  of  7\p^.  Aad  an  reality 
liere  is  yet  a  great  eupolo  standing,  as  Mr,  Swd$*e  draft 
describes  it,  uid  may  be  the  same  JSMefttW  speaks  of.  for 
uDght  i  know ;  though  th^e  seem  io  be  many  other  altera- 
tions now  from  the  ancient  obureh. 
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*' There  it,  indeed,  a  lemioirde  below;  but  EuiMuM 
•peaks  of  its  reaohing  up  to  the  Minuiiit  of  the  baiMing,  where 
I  doubt  not  hut  it  was  properly  a  hemisphere.  But  I  do  not 
think  with  him  that  it  was  the  furthest  extern  part  of  the 
church ;  but  so  that  there  was  place  to  go  about  it  without 
side,  where  the  two  double /wr(ico#  met,  as  the  figure  I  haye 
made  of  it,  or  as  it  is  on  the  east  end  of  WeitnrintUr  Atbey. 
For, 

'*  "£100  9foUfrmj  &c.  Tkenet  gmtig  forward  to  tko  enirmiee 
before  the  tempie,  kepiaeed  an  open  court. 

**  Thence  going  forward,  shews  plainly  that  there  were 
eastern  g^tes  or  passages  that  led  into'  a  ipreat  court,  or 
cloyster,  which  led  to  outward  gates,  and  so  to  the  street  and 
market,  in  a  continued  series.  TherefcMre,  I  take  it  to  be 
plain,  that  the  altar  was  here  placed  under  the  evpoloy  but 
more  towards  the  eastern  end  than  that  I  described  at  Tffre; 
but  so  with  a  semicircle  at  the  bottom,  as  the  synthronon  might 
there  be  placed.  And  by  a  walk  under  the  double  portieo, 
on  each  hand,  was  a  space  both  about  it,  and  between  it  and 
the  eastern  wall,  and  there  doors  to  go  out  into  the  eastern 
cloyster,  gates  and  street.  The  present  platform  doth  not 
: altogether  allow  this;  for  all  the  cloysters  and  courts  are 
^one,  and  the  entrance  now  is  only  south. 

'*  Av)A  wfAm,  The  first  court.  I  take,  this  to  be  the  same 
that  he  calls  i^«diy  m^CoXof,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  description 
of  the  Church  of  l^re.  rS  t9  ir«mic  m^ma^fULvty  with  a  wall 
about  the  whole  circuit  of  ground,  to  be  the  fence  of  the  whole  ; 
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whichit  seems  was  also  beautified  here  with  covered  walks  or 
doysters,  sustained  with  pillars,  as  well  as  the  inner  courts, 
he  calls  here  otB^n,  and  in  the  title  fMcavXtM,  as  VdUsiui 
observes. 

''  Kai  t£l9^,  JShsedrarum*  It  seems  by  this  title,  there 
were  also  outhouses  and  buildings  to  this  as  well  as  to  that  of 
the  Church  of  Tyre,  though  he  describes  them  not ;  and  we 
may  suppose  joyned  to  the  vt^QoXot,  or  outward  court ;  or  else 
to  the  outsides  of  the  other  courts.  Things  are  now  so  trans- 
posed and  blended  here  by  the  little  fables,  legends,  and 
^superstitions  of  the  Romans^  that  there  is  now  but  a  little  of 
the  ancient  glory,  beauty,  and  splendour  of  this  magnificent 
edifice  remaining.'^  ^ 
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DECLARATION. 

The  fullowiDg  Declaration  was  delivered  to  the  writer  of 
the  preceding  pages  by  the  Guardian  of  Mount  Sion,  on  the 
morning  of  his  departure  from  Jerusalem.* 

Francesco  Saltadore  Antonio,  da  Malta,  dell'  online 
di  Minor!  Osservanti  del  padre  Santo  Francesco,  del  la  pro- 
vincia  del  Val  di  Noto  e  Malta,  Teologo  aggregate,  e  gia 
diffinitore ;  della  santa  congregatione  di  propaganda  fide  re* 
s|K)nsale ;  Prefetto  delle  missioni  del  Egitto,  e  Cipro ;  nellc 
parte  d'oriente  commissario  apostolico ;  Guardiano  del  santo 
monte  Sion,  e  santissimo  Sepolcro  di  Nostro  Signore  Jesn- 
Christo;  Custode  e  visitafore  di  tutta  la  Terra  Santa,  ed 
nmile  servo  nel  Signore, 

Attestiamo  et  facciamo  indubitata  fede  a  chi  legge  la 
presente  nostra  scritura  che  V  illmb  Signer  Thomas  Robert 
Jollifie,  gentilhome  Inglese,  ^  venuto  k  Gerusalemme,  et  che 


*  Sach  as  may  perase  the  annexed  document  wiU  jadge  how  far  the  Fathera 
have  made  oot  a  case  calonlated  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  every  Christian  com> 
mnnity.  The  person  to  whom  their  representation  was  entrusted  presumes  not  to 
intrude  his  individual  sentiments. — He  begs  only  to  remark,  that  on  his  arrival  in 
England  he  lost  no  time  in  addressing  himself  to  a  quarter,  wliich  he  conceived 
the  most  likely  to  effectuate  their  object ;  a  failure  of  success  in  his  application 
will  not,  he  trusts,  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  xeal  or  active  exertion. 
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ha  Yititato  tutti  i  santi  luoghi  della  Giodea  et  Gallitea  con 
edificazione.  £d  avendo  manifestato  un  grand*  amore  e 
transporto  per  questi  santi  luogbi^  ed  un  fervido  desiderio  di 
cooperasi  presso  la  sua  nobile  famiglia  cd  altri  dell*  invitta 
nazione  Inglese  per  il  soccorso  e  mantenimento  della  Terra 
Santa,  Noi,  neil  atto  chi  ci  dichiriamo  moito  riconnoscenti  ai 
caritatevoli  et  pietosi  servizzii  che  desidera  prestare  il  citato 
Slgnor  Jolli£fe,  per  metterlo  v*e  piii  alia  portata  d*effetuare  i 
suoi  pH  disegni,  dichiariamo  gP  estremi  bisogni  in  cui  si  ritrova 
attnalmente  la  Terra  Santa,  pei  debit!  che  ha  incontrati  in 
tempo  di  quest  ultima  guerra  per  mancanza  de  sussidii  soliti 
venire  dalla  Christianitct ;  quale  debito  ascende  ad  UN  mil- 
Lii»NE  di  franchi ;  e  che  per  tale  debito  la  Limosina  che  vien 
attualmente  dalle  Potest^  Christiane  assorbisce  la  maggior 
parte  Tusura  del  nominate  debito.  Dichiariamo  di  piii  che  la 
Terra  Santa  si  trova  uell*  obbligo  di  mantenere  verUi  conventi 
ed  ospizzii,  jHit  migUaja  tU  poveri  cristianiy  mantenere  di  vitto 
i  fanciulli  delle  scuole,  provedere  di  case  ed  abitazioni  a 
poveri  cristiani,  oltre  disorbitanti  spese,  che  covien  pagare 
secondo  la  situatione  locale. 

Noi  habiamo  tutta  fidncia  che  le  attnale  nostre  estreme 
miserie  verranno  alleviate  della  generosity  Inglese.  Sua 
altezza  reaie,  il  Principe  Regente  degnissimo  dci  regni  nniti 
alia  Gran  Brettagna,  gia  ha  dato  Tesempio;  egli  grasiosa- 
mente  ci  fece  pervenire  una  somma  nop  indifierente,  che  ci  ha 
molto  sollevati.  Con  tutta  ragione  speriamo  per  tanto  che  lo 
zelo  e  Fiufluenza  del  lodato  Signer  Jolliffe  contribuiranno 
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e  ft  sofleraicr  dalle 
ad  estiBSV^  ^  nostfidcbiti. 

Dato  dal  noitro  coBTento  di  Santo  Safratorr,  in 
leoMM^  le  7S  Agoito,  1817. 


Fea.  SiLVAD.  Antonio,  da  Malta,  y^f^ 

Cwlode  di  Tern  SaaU,  e  Comaianrio 

ApoftoKco.  (^ 


Per  Gommaiido  di  lanto  padre 
reverendisMiiio, 

Fr.  S  a  VERIO,  da  Malta, 

Sefretwio  di  Terra  Suiti. 
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TRANSLATION. 
'^>'  /' 

^  Wc,  Francbbc9^  SjiLTADORE  Antonio,  brother  pf  the 

^<  holy  Franciscan  or4i^  of  Minori  Osservanti,  of  the  province  of 
"^vYal  di  Nolo  and  Mq^a,  theologian  and  member  of  the  sapienle 
tU$Bitive  coMell,  correspondent  of  the  Ho]y  College  for  pro- 
pagating the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  prefect  of  the 
missions  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  apostolical  commissary  in  the 
districts  of  the  east,  protector  of  the  Holy  Mountain  Sioo; 
and  of  the  most  Holy  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
guardian  and  inspector  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  an  humble 
servant  in  the  Lord, 

Most  faithfully  assert  and  bear  testimony  to  ail  such  as 
may  read  this  our  declaration,  that  M.  Thomas  Robert  JolUffe, 
an  English  gentleman,  has  visited  Jerusalem,  and  attentively 
inspected  the  different  objects  of  veneration  in  Galilee  and 
Judea.  This  gentleman  having  evinced  an  ardent  desire  Xo 
co-operate  with  his  compatriots  of  the  invincible  English 
nation,  in  providing  some  relief  for  the  present  ombarrassmeots 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  Palestine; — while  we  express  our 
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acknowledgmentu  for  the  pious  and  charitable  services  which 
the  abovc-mentioDed  Mr.  Jolliffe  is  desirous  of  performing^,  in 
order  more  effectually  to  enable  him  to  carry  such  purpose 
into  execution,  hereby  make  known  the  state  of  extreme  dis- 
tress to  which  the  Holy  Land  is  at  this  moment  reduced,  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  debt  which  it  contracted  during 
the  late  war,  from  the  failure  of  those  supplies  antecedently 
remitted  by  the  Christian  powers.  The  sum  of  this  debt 
amounts  to  one  million*  franks;  and  the  subsidies  which 
actually  arrive  from  Christendom  are  for  the  most*  part 
absorbed  in  discharging  the  rate  of  intereit. 

The  religious  estabtiaittient  at  Jemaaleui  is  bound  to 
maintttki  twmhf  emuHtOM  0nd  hatpitals,  to  find  sastenanoe  for 
nHMf  fhrnumais  of  distressed  Christians,  to  support  the  chil- 
dren in  tke  different  schools,  and  to  procure  babitatiotis  for 
sock  aa  bsve  not  the  means  of  providing  for  themselves ;  and 
in  addition  to  the  pressure  of  these  claims,  it  is  subjected  to 
many  exorbitant  expanses  incident  to  a  dependency  on  the 
Turkish  government. 

We  Yentore  to  indulge  the  hope  that  this  bur  dephn-able 
condition  will  find  some  alleviation  in  the  extensive  munifi- 
cence of  the  British  public.  His  royal  highness  the  Prince 
R^ent  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  the  emfMre  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, has  graciously  transmitted  a  sam  tbdt  has  in  no  sligbt 
degree- contributed  to  mitigate  our  sufferings;  and  we  trust 
to  the  influence  of  so  illustrious  an  example,  operating  on  a 
great  and  enlightened  community. 
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Given  at  oar  convent  of  the  Holy  Saviour  in  Jcrasaiem, 
181h  Aug^ust,  1817. 

Signed,         Francesco  Salvadorb  Antonio, 

Guardian  of  the  Holy  Land  and  Apoatotical  CommiBsary. 

By  command  of  the  holy  and  most  reverend  father, 
Sigfied,  Francesco  di  Malta, 

Secretary  to  the  Holy  Land. 
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^   Briliih    Coiuuls,   Pro-Consulsj  ami  Agemis 
in  the  Levant. — Jtme,  1817- 


Aleppo    . 

.  John  Barker,  Eiq. 

.  ConsqI. 

r 

Alexandria 

.  Peter  Lee 

.  ditto. 

Acre 

.  Parqoale  Malagamba 

.  Pro-Consul. 

Atiiens     . 

.  Alenandro  Lc^otbeti 

.  ditto. 

Barntti     . 

.  Pietro  Lorella 

.  Pro-0>nraL 

Cairo 

. Salt         ... 

.  ConsoL  ^ 

Cjpms 

.  Antonio  V ondiziano 

.  Pro-CottsoL 

Caoea  in  Candia  Pietio  Capogroiso 

.  ConsoL 

Dardanelles 

.  Imel  Taragano 

.  Pro-ConsoL 

Giaffa 

.  Antonio  Daimani    . 

.  ditto. 

Micone 

.  Pietro  Cambani 

.  ditto. 

Milo 

.  Pietro  Afichele 

.  ditto. 

Naxia 

.  Nicole  Frangopnlo 

.  ditto. 

Patras 

.  John  Cartwright     .' 

•  ConsoL 

Shodes    . 

.  Stefiano  Masse 

.  Pro-Consul. 

Smyrna 

.  Francis  Weiry 

.  ConsnL 
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Salonica  .        .  Francis  Charmaud    .        ; 

.  Consul. 

ScanderooD      .  Mr.  Fornetty     . 

• 

Scio          .        .  Giovani  Gnidaci 

.  Pro- Consul. 

Santorino         .  Gasparo  Delenda 

.  ditto. 

Samos      .    .     .  Giorgio  Civini 

.  ditto. 

Scalanova         .  Gerolama  Crassan    . 

.  ditto. 

Sira          .        .  Antonio  S.  Vitali 

.  ditto. 

Sifno  and  Nio   .  Nicola  di  Antonio  Gripari 

.  ditto. 

Tino         .         .  Girolamo  Scordialo         .  . 

.  ditto. 

Tripoliin  Syria  .  Geo.  Co.  Catzifiis     . 

.  ditto. 

2ea         .          .  Nicolo  Paugaio 

.  .  ditto. 

The  answers  annexed  to  the  following  queries  were 
famished  by  an  officer  in  the  Artillery,  to  whom  the  writer 
and  his  friends  had  the  good  forttme  to  be  introduced,  while 
at  Rome.  His  name  is  familiar  to  the  public,  but  for  obvious 
reasons  it  is  not  mentioned  on  the  present  occasion. 

1.  On  embarking  at  Naples  for  Alexandria,  what  are 
the  chief  requisites  respecting  baggage,  letters  Of  credit,  &c.? 

2.  What  description  of  bed  is  preferable? 

3.  If  a  firman  must  be  procured  from  Constantinople,  to 
enable  us  to  proceed  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem,  will  it  be 
proper  to  write  from  Rome?  and,  if  so,  to  whom  should  ap- 
plication be  made  ? 

4.  What  steps  are  to  be  taken  on  landing  at  Alexandria  ?: 
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6.  Wbai  wage*  tboald  an  isterpreter  ffccenre  ? 

6.  What  are  the  ordioary  changes  per  daj  atinu? 

7.  li  it  abaolotely  neoessary  to  appear  in  tbe  coatnffle  of 
tlie  ooimtry?  In  tluU  case,  what  ia  the  best  mode  of  pnicw- 
lag  a  dreHy  and  the  probable  ooat  of  a  eovplete  eqoipment? 

8.  What  is  the  first  objeet  on  anifing  at  Grand  Caira, 
and  the  mode  of  proceeding  from  thence  to  Jemsalem  ? 

9.  To  whom  will  it  be  proper  to  apply  for  lodgings  on 
arrifing  at  leraaalem  ? 

10.  What  is  the  best  route  from  Jemsalem  to  Genstan- 
tinople,  the  time  it  would  raqnirey  and  the  method  of 
traveUiDg? 


ANSWERS. 


h  There  is  no  diflicnlty  in  trsnsporting  iM^giMe  frun 
pliuse  to  place :  every  thiag  that  can  ^dd  to  yonr  comfort  | 
sbonld  reconmiend  you  to  tai^e.  I  had  a  portmantean, 
capable  of  containing  twelre  sUrti,  and  other  things  in  pro» 
portion ;  t  pair  of  canteens,  cen^Jiining  (Hnner  m^d  breakfaat 
conreniences  for  two;  a  saddle  and  InridlCy  9Ski  aoiaU  cloak 
easily  similar  to  that  whicb  Dragoons  have,  to  cany  a  change 
of  linen,  on  the  horse  I  rode.  By  uU  nwnfM  wnry  tea.  Coieo 
an4  Migar  are  to  be  purchased  in  erery  part  of  Sjoia.  Take 
Jetters  of  credit  on  Constantinople  or  Smyrna*  Cfdcuhte 
yvwr  €9epenfi€9  at  two  guinetu  per  day.     Herries'   bills   are 
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psyable  at  Cairo ;  but  if  you  draw  on  Cairo  from  any  other 
place,  the  loss  in  very  great. 

2.  A  common  camp  J>ailla6se,  a  single  blanket,  andf  a 
pair  of  sheets,  render  you  independent,  though  at  Alex- 
andria, Jaffa,  Rama^  Jerusalem,  Acre,  and  Nazareth,  beds 
will  be  provided  for  two  or  even  three  persons;  your  bed* 
should  roll  up,  and  be  carried  in  a  canvass  cover.* 

3«  Write  from  Rome  immediately,  taking  the  precaation 
to  bpeak  to  the  English  Consul  here,  that  he  may  certify  you 
are  English.  Your  application  must  be  made  to  the 
English  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  requesting  the 
firman  for  self  and  suite,  may  be  sent  to  Cairo,  and  addressed 
to  the  Consul-Genera].  The  communication  from  Constui- 
tiaople  to  Cairo  is  one  month. 

4.  Call  on  the  British  Consul^  and  do  not  land  your 
baggage  (at  Alexandria)  till  he  has  sent  his  attendants  to 
pass  it  through  the  Custom  House.  He  will  give  yon  the 
lieeessary  assistance  to  get  to  Cairo.  I  went  by  land  io 
Rosetta,  (30  miles  distant  from  Alexandria,  one  day's 
journey,)  and  thrice  embarked  in  a  boat  for  Cairo,  a  disftance 
o€  about  four  days. 

$.  A  Spanish  doHar  a  day. 

6.  Thev  are  ud  ituUf  except  <mm,  at  Alexandria,  and 
there  it  cost  for  myself  and  servant  nearly  a  guinea  a  day. 

•  The  writer  foimd  «  blanket  quite  nnneeesMry ;  he  had  two  pair  of  Haen 
sheet!,  Mwed  up  at  each  aide  and  at  one  extremity,  as  a  defence  against  vennine. 
These  were  placed  in  a  leathern  case,  previously  steeped  in  a  preparation  Med  at 
"Naples  fer  resisting  contagion. 
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Whererer  yoa  jj^o  there  is  a  Cod  vent  or  Consul,  to  whom  yoa 
should  resort. 

7.  The  Consnl-General  will  be  informed  of  your  arrival 
at  Alexandria.  Send  your  letters  of  introduction  to  him 
through  the  British  Consul  at  Alexandria,  and  mention  when 
you  propose  leaving  the  last  mentioned  place.  Cairo  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  Nile :  it  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  call  on  him  before  yon  land  your  baggage  at  the  port, 
called  Bonlac.  Of  course  he  will  provide  you  lodgings, 
either  at  his  own  house,  or  elsewhere ;  if  at  the  Convent,  you 
«honld  pay  about  half  a  dollar  a  day  for  each  person,  if  yon 
are  furnished  with  a  lodging  only;  but  if  supplied  with  neces- 
saries for  the  table,  &c.  I  should  regulate  the  present  as  the 
drogoman  of  the  mission,  Monsieur  Haziz,  will  direct  yon, 
and  whom  you  may  trust  in  every  thing  relative  to  your 
movements. 

8.  From  Grand  Cairo  you  may  either  go  to  Jerusalem 
across  the  desert,  or  descend  the  Nile  to  Damietta,  and 
there  embark  for  Jaffa,  whence  you  sleep  the  first  night  at 
Ramia,  and  arrive  the  second  at  Jerusalem.  On  arriving  at 
Jaffa  you  should  apply  to  the  acting  Consul,  who  will  send 
notice  to  Ramia  and  Jerusalem,  and  provide  you  with  mules 
»for  the  journey :  across  the  desert  it  is  four  days. 

9.  You  go  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Convent,  and  will  be 
furnished  with  every  thing  you  want.  On  quitting  Jerusalem 
you  make  a  present  of  about  two  dollars  a  day  for  each 
person  to  the  treasurer,  and  one  dollar  per  diem  for  the 
whole  party  to  tiie  drogoman ;  besides  pecuniary  rewards  to 
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the  lenrants  and  Janissaries  who  attend  yon  to  the  difCorent 
holy  places. 

10.  The  most  interestiocp  route  is  certainly  by  land, 
ibrough  Acre,  Damascus,  Aleppo.  I  am  uncertain  as  to  the 
time,  but  I  should  suppose  six  weeks.  Iff  had  had  time,  I 
should  have  taken  that  route,  avoiding  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tripoli  in  Syria,  where  there  is  mal'aria ;  1  crossed  from 
Banitti  to  Cyprus,  a  voyage  of  two  days,  whence  by  crossing 
the  island,  and  then  to  the  coast  of  Caramania,  you  get  by 
land  to  Constantinople  in  a  fortnight. 

11.*  Take  fine  cloth  for  your  benisch— jacket  and  waist- 
coat may  be  of  any  colour  but  green ;  the  benisch  is  gene* 
rally  of  a  gay  colour,  and  different  from  the  rest  The 
breeches,  called  sharroweel,  are  of  great  siae,  almost  always 
blue,  requiring  about  four  times  as  much  cloth  as  common 
pantaloons.  The  only  advantage  of  buying  the  cloth  in 
£arope  is,  that  you  get  it  finer  and  much  cheaper.  At 
Cairo  the  coarse  cloth  is  dearer  than  the  fine  in  Europe. 
Cairo  will  be  the  best  place  to  have  the  dresses  made  up. 
I  calculated  50/.  for  the  dress  of  myself  and  servant. 

N.  B.  The  plague  usually  begins  in  April  and  ends  in 
July,  in  Egypt.  In  Syria  it  had  begun  a  second  time,  the 
same  year,  in  the  month  of  September. 


The    writer  and  his    associate  had  every  reason  to  be 

*  This  seems  more  properly  to  be  an  auswer  to  the  enqniry,  Ko.  7, 
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BftfliiM  witb  the  attetttWe  kittdtaess,  iM6h  tbey  expetfoiiMd 
almost  nnivereallyy  in  the  domicils  of  the  British  residbntB  ^— 
yet  he  cannot  withhold  the  friendly  advice  conveyed  to  him 
in  li  note  by  mi  estperienced  Asiatic  tniTeller,  who  had  ob- 
setted  hiin  on  some  occasion  etattining)  rather  too  eagerly, 
a  tery  Ibrmidable  collection  of  Coins  and  medalU : 

Peosate  d'essere  in  Arabia.  II  tntto  si  fa  per  denaro,  e  si 
teUta  ogni  mesaro  di  spogliare  i  Francht;  ed  in  qiecie  Int^lesi. 

Chiatnate  per  drogoraano  talk  certo  *  *  ^,  e  chi  jeri  s^ra 
ha  parlato  al  vostro  domestico ;  di  oostni  vi  potrete  servire 
come  drogomanOy  e  come  servo  ali^  occasione,  e  la  paga  sara 
di  molto  minore. 

Se  al  conirario  preilderete  i)  soggettb  di  cQi  jeri  m'avete 
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pariato,  lo  pagarete  m&lto,  e  bisognara  fiulo  Inrvire  oonle 
FsdtMme,  e  glattmal  contento. 

Le  mitiche  sobo  fiuberie  per  levarvi  denari:  le  potrete 
trovMB  in  iCgytto  migliori>  ed  a  minori  prezto. 

Aprke  gU  oeekjt<m  tt^ti,  ed  in  sp^cU  an  Vtce^CotisolL 


FIN  Is. 


W.  HuGHSSy  Printer,  Maiden-Lane,  Coyent-Garden. 
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Tbe  Plate  of  the  Holy  Sepalchre,  to  face  the  Title. 

The  Map  to  front  the  first  page  of  the  Letters. 

Ground  Plan  of  the  Charch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to  face 

page  79. 
The  Mount  of  Olives,  to  face  page  81. 
Tombs  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  to  face  page  138. 
Plan  of  the  City  of  Jerusaiem,  to  face  page  166. 

Vol.  II. 
View  of  the  Pyramids,  to  face  page  31. 
The  Sphinx,  to  face  page  43. 

Ground  Plan  of  the  Temple  erected  by  Constantino,  to  face 
page  213. 
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